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PREFACE 

To tfae First Edition. 

This work embodies the Sir William Meyer Lectures I was 
invited to deliver by the Madras University in October, 1941. The 
publication of the Lectures has been delayed by the conditions created 
by the War. 

As a teacher of Indian History, I have felt that a comprelt,ensive 
work dealing with the life and times of India’s first historical emperor, 
and a picture of the civilization of India in that early period of the 
4th Century B.C., will satisfy a long-felt need. This work is meant 
to fill up a gap in our knowledge of Ancient India. 

The question of the extent to which the unique Sanskrit 
work, the Artha^aatra of Rauplya, may be treated as a source of 
Maurya history, has been amply answeredrin tbe pages of the book. 
I have utilised much material found in the Arthaaostra, which is not 
yet sufficiently known or noticed. I am indebted for its interpretation 
to the erudite -commentary known as iSrimUlam, written by the late 
T. Ganapati Sastri on the basis of the earlier Sanskrit commentaries by 
Bhattasvami and Madbavayajvan, and also a Malayalam commentary 
discovered by him, which are of great value as preserving older tradi- 
tions. The work also embodies collation and comparison of evidence 
from different sources. Classical Works, Sanskrit, Buddhist and Jain 
Texts, and the Inscriptions of Asoka. 

I have added to tbe work a Table of Contents to serve as an 
Index of Subjects, besides an Index of Technical Terms, three 
Appendices, and a Plate of typical Maurya Coins, 

The system of transliteration adopted in the work will be 
understood from the following examples : Krishna, Lichchhavi, 
Mahavatftia, 


Lucknow University, 
January, 1943. 


Radha Kumod Mookerji. 
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PREFACE 


To the Second Edition 

The first edition of the book which was published by the Madras 
Jniversity was exhausted within a year of its publication. The 
econd edition has been somewhat delayed by my pre occupations, 
..eluding my Parliamentary work. I am indebted to Dr. Dashrath 
'harma, M.A., D.Litt., Professor, Hindu College, Delhi, for his kind 
issistance* in correcting the proofs of the work and suggesting some 
ieces$ary revisions of the text. I am grateful to the Madras 
Jniversity for permission to have this work republished. 


December 5, 1952 


Radha Kumud Mookexji 
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CHAPTER I 


ORIGIN AND EARLY LIFE 

Cbandragupta’s Achievements : His Historicity. Chandra* 
gupta Maurya ranks as one of India’s greatest rulers. There are 
many titles to his greatness which, in several respects, is found to 
be even unique. He figures as the first ‘historical’ emperor of India 
in the sense that he is the earliest emperor in Indian History whose 
historicity can be established on the solid ground of ascertained 
chronology. 

Earlier Emperors. India had seen many great kings and 
emperors before him like Mahapadma, Nanda, AjataSatru, or BimbiSara 
whose reign was enlivened by the moving personality of the great 
Buddha, And even before these we read in the texts of earlier 
emperors with high-sounding titles acquired by conquests and fcmnally 
conferred upon them with appropriate religious ceremonies announcing 
such achievements. Indeed, the tradition of such great kings and 
emperors goes back to the Vedas. The Rigveda tells of Sudas who 
had achieved his overlordship of Rigvedic India by bis victory at 
the Battle of Ten Kings {Da^a-rajna^ [.Rr. VIII. 33, 2, 5 ; 83, 8], 
representing about forty different Rigvedic peoples. 

Terms and Ceremonies of Imperialism. The conception of para- 
mount power and imperial sovereignty was so well established even in 
these early days that it expressed itself in appropriate technical terms, 
such as Adhiraja, Rajadhiraja, or Samraf, liberally used in the Vedic 
texts. The Aitareya Brahmaiia [ VIII. 15 ] even uses the more 
significant term, Ekaraf, and, together with the Ratapatha Brahmarya 
I XIII. 5, 4 ], enthuses over the ‘ world-wide ’ conquests of the two 
Bharata kings, Daufishanti and Satrajita Satanika, stating that “ the 
great deeds of Bharata neither men before or after him attained, as 
the sky a man with his hands.” These two texts also mention as 
many as twelve other such great kings. Even different ceremonies 
are described for different grades of kingship ; the Gopatha Brahmatya 
prescribes Rajasnya for the Raja, Vajapeya for the Samrat, 
Aivamedha for the Svarat, Puruahamedha for Virat, and Sarvamedha 
for SarvarBt, while the Apaatamba Rrauta Sutra [ XX. i, I, ] reserves 
the Aivamadha only for a Sarva-bhauma sovereign. 

Importance of Chronology. Chandragupta follows in the^ wake 
of this imperial tradition. But in bis case the tradition becomes a 
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realit)’, and acquires historicity. The older kings are mere names 
and cannot he related definitely to space and time which alone can 
make them historical characters. In the case of Chandragupta, we 
are able for the first time in the long annals of ancient Indian kingship 
to locate him accurately in both time and space, and establish his 
history on the basis of chronology. In one sense, History is limited 
by Chronology, and what is history proper is chronological history, 
comprising an arrangement of facts in order of time. Chronology 
is not so essential to the history of thought or cultural history, 
made up, as it is, not of isolated and individual dated events, but of 
large movements of the spirit embracing a long interval of time, though 
even such cultural history must rest on and present a sequence in 
thought, what Max Muller has called ‘ the inner chronology of ideas.’ 
But Chronology is essential to Biography. An individual cannot rank 
as a historical person unless his life and work are placed in time. 
The dates of Chandragupta’s life and reign may be worked out with 
considerable precision. 

Other Titles to Greatness. We may now examine his other 
titles to greatness. He is the first Indian king who established his 
rule over an extended India, an India greater than even British 
India. The boundaries of this Greater India lay far beyond the 
frontiers of modem India along the borders of Persia. Chandragupta 
is again the first of the Rulers of India to be able by his conquests 
to join up the valleys of the Indus and the land of the five rivers 
with the eastern valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna in one Empire 
that stretched from Aria (Herat) to Patalipuira. And he is also the 
first Indian King who followed up this political unification of Northern 
India by extending his conquests beyond the barriers of the Vindhyas 
so as to bring both North and South under the umbrella of one 
paramount sovereign. Earlier in his career, he was again the first 
Indian leader who had to confront the distressing consequences of 
a European and foreign invasion of his country, the conditions of 
national depression and disorganisation to which it was exposed, and 
then to achieve the unique distinction of recovering his country’s 
freedom from the yoke of Greek rale. It may be recalled that 
Alexander’s invasion of India covered a period of about three years 
from May 327 B.C. to May 324 B.C., while it will be seen that 
Chandragupta was able to rid the country of all traces of Greek 
occupation by 323 B.C. Very few Rulers of India have to their 
credit the accomphshment of so much within the short time of his 
reign which, according to the Pwrowas, embraced a period of only 24 
years. To crown all, Chandragupta, as the founder of the imperial 
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Maurya dynasty, gives to India for the first time a continuous history 
as well as a unified history, a history affecting India as a whole, 
and as a unit, in the place of merely histories involving only particular 
peoples and regions of India. This imperial history thus inaugurated 
by Chandragupta could not long survive him. It soon lost itself 
in local annals. The political unity of India attained under the 
Maurya emperors was not maintained by their successors. One political 
authority no longer shaped her history. India was again split up 

into a multitude of smaller . States and Kingdoms, each having its 
own history. 

Sources : Greelt and Latin Works. An advantage of Mauryan 
History lies in the abundance, authenticity, and variety of its sources. 
One of the greatest discoveries of Indian History (which we owe to 
Sir William Jones) is the correspondence of the Greek name Sandro- 
cottos or Androkottos to the Indian name Chandragupta [Asiatic 
Besearches, IV. p. ii]. This led to the consequential conclusion that 
Chandragupta was a contemporary of Alexander whom he had also 
personally interviewed. We get this fact from Plutarch who states : 
“Androkottos himself, who was then but a youth, saw Alexander 
himself.” The result of this discovery has been a bountiful crop of 
evidence bearing on Chandragupta Maurya and his times, furnished 
by the historians of Alexander’s campaigns in India. Foreign sources 
thus throw a flood of light on what might have remained a most 
obscure chapter of Indian History, though it was so glorious by its 
achievements. To these sources, Indian History is also indebted for 
what has been called ‘the sheet-anchor of its chronology,’ for the 
starting-point of Iqdian chronology is the date of Chandragupta’s 
accession to sovereignty. 

Of the companions of Alexander on his campaigns, three are 
noted for their writings on India, viz., (i) Nearchus, whom Alexander 
deputed to explore the coast between the Indus and the Persian 
Gulf ; (2) Oncsicritus, who took part in the voyage of Nearchus 
and afterwards wrote a book about it and India ; and (3) Aristobulus, 
whom Alexander entrusted with certain commissions in India. 

The writings of these companions of Alexander were supple- 
mented in the third century B.C. by those of some European 
ambassadors who were sent by the Hellenistic kings to India. Of 
these, Megasthenes was unfortunately the only one who utilised his 
opportunities properly and has left the fullest account of India in 
classical literature. His account, however, is lost in the original and 
can be traced only in the citations of later writers among whom the 
following may be noted : 
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1. Strabo, who lived c. 64 B.C.— 19 A.D. and wrote an 
important geographical work, of which Book XV, Chapter I, deals 
with India : its geography, manners, and customs, on the basis of 
material drawn from the companions of Alexander and from 
Megasthenes. 

2. Diodorus who lived up to 36 B.C. and wrote an account 
of India taken from Megasthenes. 

3. Pliny the Elder, the author of Natural History, an encyclo- 
paedic work published about 75 A.D. and giving notices of India 
drawn from the Greek books and also recent reports of merchants. 

4. Arrian who lived between c 130 A.D. and at least 172 A.D. 
and wrote the best account of Alexander’s expedition {Anabasis) 
and a tract on India, its geography, manners, and customs, drawn 
from Nearchus, Megasthenes, and Eratosthenes, the geographer 
(276-195 B C.). 

5. Plutarch, c 45—125 A.D., whose Lives includes a Life of 
Alexander in its chapters 57-67 and deals with India. 

6. Justin who lived in the second century A.D. and composed 
an Epitome, of which Book XII gives an account of Alexander’s 
campaigns in India. 

Indian Works. Besides these Latin and Greek sources, there 
arc also Brahminical, Buddhist, and Jain sources throwing light on 
Chandragupta’s life and times. The Brahminical sources include the 
Puranas, the ArthaMslra of Kautilya, the Mudrarakshasa of 
Vi^akhadatta, and partly works like the Kalhasaritsagara of Somadeva 
or Brihalkathamanjari of Kshemendra. The Buddhist authorities 
arc mainly Dipavanisa, Mahuvarnsa, the Mahavarnsa Tika, and 
Mahubodhivamsa. The Jain authorities are mainly Kalpasutra of 
Bhadrabahu and Parisishdaparvan of Hemachandra. Other minor 
sources, texts, inscriptions, or coins, will be indicated in the course 
of the narrative. 

Age of ArthaSastra. Of the above authorities, there is a 
controversy regarding the ArthaSastra as a document of Maurya 
history. Professor F. W. Thomas bolds the view {Cambridge History 
0/ /ndia, I. p. 467] that the date of the work "clearly falls within or 
near the Maurya period.” This was the view taken earlier by scholars 
like the late Dr. Vincent A. Smith in his Early History of India, 
Dr. H. Jacobi, and Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. This view is followed in 
this work. It will be seen from the contents and details of the work 
that, whatever might be the time of its composition in its present 
form, it is a picture of early conditions applicable to Mauryan India. 
As F. W. Thomas further points out [/6. p. 474] : "Concerning the 
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condition and organisation of the vast Maurya empire, the Greeks 
have provided us with a considerable body of valuable information : 
and, as the Arthai&stra furnishes the means of describing the complete 
polity existing at the time, its land system, its fiscal system, its law, 
its social system, with some view of literature and religion, we shall 
not forego the opportunity, so rare in Indian history —we must wait 
for the time of Akbar and the Ain-i-Akbari—o{ dwelling a little on 
the picture.” 

Origin. The lineage of Chandragupta is a sublet ■ of contro- 
versy. One view holds him to be of high birth, a true-born 
Kshatriya eminently worthy of royalty, while the other view slanders 
him as a man of base birth, a ^adra, not eligible for kingsbip. We 
shall have to decide this coritroversy by a consideration of all the 
evidence adduced on both sides. 

Extracts from Classical Works. We shall first consider the 
evidence of foreign authorities on account of its double advantage. 
Firstly, it is earliest in time, and nearest to the time of Chandragupta, 
and, secondly, it is based on contemporary Indian reports, the current 
stories and uaditioos on the subject gathered by some of the Greek 
historians at first hand. 

The following extracts are made from the classical sources as 
being relevant to the issue : 

(1) From Curtius (of first century A.D.) : Poms (the Indian 
king who was defeated by Alexander in the battle of Hydaspes and 
the greatest personality of the times in that region) reported to 
Alexander “that the present king (the Nanda king who was later to be 
supplanted by Chandragupta Maurya) was not merely a man originally 
9/ no distinction, but even of the very meanest condition. His 
father was in fact a barber” who stealthily became the queen’s 
paramour and encompassed the assassination of the king by treachery. 
“Then, under the pretence of acting as guardian to the royal children, 
he usurped the supreme authority, and having put the young princes 
to death begot the present king who was detested and held cheap by 
his subjects.” 

(2) From Diodo:us : Porus informed Alexander “that the king 
of the Gangaridai (the Nanda king) was a man of quite worthless 
character and held in no respect, as he was thought to be the son of 
a barber.” 

(3) From Plutarch ; “ AndrdtOUos ( Chandragupta ) himself, 
who was then but a youth, saw Alexander himself and afterwards used 
to declare that Alexander could easily have taken possession of the 
whole country (of ‘ the Gangaridai and the Prasii’ under the Nanda 
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king), since the king was hated and despised by his subjects for the 
wickedness of his disposition and the meanness of his origin.” 

(4) From Justin (writing, as we have seen, in the second century 
A.p. on the basis of a Greek work of first century B.C.) : “ India, 
after Alexander’s death, as if the yoke of servitude had been shaken 
off its neck, had put his prefects to death. Sandrocottus (Chandra- 
gupta) was the leader who achieved its freedom. He was born in 
humble life but was prompted to aspire to royalty by an omen. By 
his insolent behaviour he had offended Nandras* and was ordered to 
be put to death when he sought safety by a speedy flight.” 

Base Origin of Nandas. It will be seen from these passages 
that none of them contains any reference to Chandragupta’s lineage 
except the passage from Justin. Justin’s statement only points out 
that Chandragupta was of lowly and not low or base birth, that he was 
a mere commoner who had no royal blood in him but 'who was 
‘ aspiring for royalty.’ The other passages cited indicate why 
Chandragupta was aspiring after royalty. They are full of aspersions 
on the character of the then reigning Indian king who was a man of 
disreputable origin, the illegitimate offspring of a barber, “ detested 
and held cheap by his subjects.” We are further told by Plutarch 
that it was Chandragupta himself who had reported to Alexander the 
" meanness” of Nanda king’s origin. Does not this statement itself 
definitely demonstrate that Chandragupta himself was of no mean 
origin ? Ancestral “ meanness” will then be also his by descent. 
Thus Chandragupta by his own statement frees himself from any taint 
of relationship to a disreputable royalty as well as any mean origin for 
himself. The passages cited above only show how the political 
conditions of the times were paving Chandragupta’s way to royalty 
after which he was thus naturally “ aspiring.” 

Thus the evidence of foreign sources based upon the reports of 
the Indians of the day and the stories then current in the country 
does not at all contain any insinuations as to the sopposed base birth or 
disreputable origin of Chandragupta. On the contrary, that evidence 
imputes it to the then reigning Indian king of ‘ Eastern’ India and 
describes the consequent weakness of his position, inviting his over- 
throw. At first, Chandragupta thought that Alexander might easily 
displace him, considering how he lacked the best defence and protec- 
tion that a king could have, the love of his people. For the people’s 


1. “ Nandrum has been here subititnted for the cominon reading AUxnndrum 
which Gutschmid has shown to be an error” [McCrindle’s Invttsion of Irdia by 
Alexander, p. S27]. , 
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feelings were outraged by the usurpation of sovereignty by a man of 
low origin, the son of a barber, and ^Qdra, and a murderer to boot of 
the last lawful sovereign, and a man of an equally low character 
possessed of an inherently wicked disposition.” When Chandra- 
gupta found that Alexander was out of the way and unable to carry 
further his conquests and exploit in any way the political situation 
prevailing in Nanda’s empire, he himself thought of undertaking that 
task and was inspired by ‘aspiration after royalty,’ as stated by 
Justin, But how could he imdertake that mission if he was himself 
not free of the taint which made Nanda so unpopular ? If he 
had to seek the support of the people in ridding the country of its 
despicable usurper, and count on their moral opinion outraged by 
Nanda’s disreputable origin and doings, he could not hope to do 
so without having a clean record of lineage for himself. One who 
was making political capital out of the base birth of his rival could 
not himself be base-born. Justin also makes Chandragupta free of 
any trace of royal or even aristocratic blood, far less of any con- 
nexion, remote or illegitimate, with the Nanda kings, which some 
later Sanskrit traditions seek to ascribe to him. He was not out 
to oust the Nanda king as any jealous kinsman of his. He was out 
only to free his cotmtry from the dearly despised domination of 
the Nanda king, as an instrument of bis people’s will, as be had 
already freed the country from the yoke of foreign rule. 

If, then, the trustworthy foreign histories based on Indian 
evidence collected at first hand are iimocent of all uncomplimentary 
references to Chandragupta's lineage, who first started the story of 
his disreputable origin ? A careful analysis of all available evidence 
will show that the source of this story is rather out of the way 
and not quite authentic. 

We shall now examine all the Indian texts on the subject, 
Brahminical, Buddhist, and Jain. 

Evidence of ‘Puranas.’ The principal Brahminical text is 
that of the Puranas. It will be seen that the Puranas are more con- 
cerned with the origin of the Nanda kings than that of Chandra- 
gupta. They are very much concerned at the ending of Kshatriya rule 
in the country and its displacement by a Sndra rule under the 
Nandas whom they openly brand as adharmikas, ‘immoral people.’ 
The founder of the Nanda dynasty is described as the ‘offspring of 
a ^Qdra woman’ {tudragarhhoibhavah) and a ‘Hahapadmapati,’ ‘ex- 
ceedingly avaricious,’ as translated by H.H. Wilson. According to 
the commentator, the term Mahapadma may mean limitless army 
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or limitless wealth amounting to 100,000 millions [Wilson’s Vi 8 hi),u 
Parana, p. 184I. 

The Puranas tell us that the previous ^i^unaga kings were 
Kshatriyas (Kshatra-bandhavah). They were followed by the nine 
Nandas, Mahapadma Nanda and his eight sons. Mahapadma be- 
came ‘a second Para^urama,’ as ‘the exterminator of the entire 
Kshatriya race’ (survalcshalruntakah), ‘one who uprooted all Kshatriyas 
(sarvakshatrSnuddhritya), ‘the destroyer of Kshatriya’s {Kshatra- 
vinaiakrit), and established himself as ‘the sole sovereign of the 
realm’ (eka-raf) placed ‘under the umbrella of one authority {eka- 
chchhairam) which no one could challenge’ (anullatighila-dSsanai). 
Then the Puranas state that this race of . “irreligious” kings “will be 
uprooted by a certain Dvija,” “the Brahmana Kautilya,” and that 
“Kautilya,” will anoint Chandragupta as the sovereign of the realm” 
(rajyc-abhishekshyati). 

They know only of Nanda’t base origin. These passages 
from the Puranas tell their own tale in no equivocal terms. They 
clearly point to the following propositions : (i) that the Nanda 

kings were base-born, and had inaugurated unrighteous and unlawful 
Sudra rule which the /^astras do not approve ; (2) that it remained 
for a militant Brahman, the redoubtable Kautilya, as the custodian 
and upholder of Dharma, to. rid the country of its usurpation 
by ^adra rulers and restore it to the lawful rule of the Kshatriyas; 
and (3) that, after accomplishing this mission of his life by ‘uprooting* 
the race of Nandas, Kautilya chose Chandragupta for the throne 
to which he was consecrated by the performance of the ceremony 
of abhi-sheka or anointment prescribed for royalty. The formal anoint- 
ment of Chandragupta to sovereignty by an orthodox Brahman of 
unbending strictness, a master of the Nostras, and an uncompro- 
mising champion oi. Dharma, like Kautilya, is 'a proof positive 
that the man of his choice must have been one of noble lineage, 
a Kshatriya who was eligible for kingship. 

The ArthaSastra bears the same evidence. It is interesting to 
note that the Arihnsastra of Kautilya itself renders explicit the meaning 
and implications of these passages from the Puraiuis. At the Cnd 
of the work occurs a passage which states that “the ArlhaMatra 
has been compiled by one who forcibly (amarskena) and quickly 
(a<u) achieved the liberation of the mother-country, of its culture 
and learnitig {dastra), its military power (Sastra) froar the grip of 
the Nanda kings.” This passage shows that Kautilya considered it 
to be an urgent and imperative religious duty to extirpate, as soon 
as possible, and by violent means, the unlawful rule of ^ndra kings 
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who could not be trusted with the spiritual and cultural, nor even 
the military, interests of the country. The social order and system 
for which Kautiiya stands is known as Varnu^ramadharmn which 
rules out royalty for the 5adra and reserves it to the Kshalriya 
whose occupations are prescribed to be the ‘ pursuit of arms ’ 
(iSastiiiJiva), and ‘protection of living beings’, i.e., military and 
administrative functions. The Kshatriya king is to function as the 
Da-nda or the Executive to uphold and enforce Dhanna as the 
ultimate Sovereign, the rule of Law. It is thus quite absurd to 
suppose that Kautilya who was out to rescue this Dharma or system 
from the outrage inflicted upon it by a ^adra sovereignty could 
have chosen as his agent in the fulhlment of his sacred mission 
a person of the same disqualification. He could not consecrate to 
sovereignty one ^adra ia place of another. To add to this, we 
have Kaufilya’s own opinion as to the merits of a king who is high- 
born (ahhijala) and one who is lowborn {nvalhijnta). Kautilya 
prefers a high-born king, even though he is weak and powerless 
{durbalam), to a king of low birth but of great power (Ixi/nwln), His 
argument is that the people (prakritayah) of their own accord wel- 
come a prince of noble lineage [svayam upanamanli) and arc pre- 
pared to follcw him (anuvarlate) out of their natural regard for 
the greatness that springs from birth (jstyajh kulotpannam) and 
character ( oi^varyaprakriti]^ aisvaryarhnta). On the contrary, the 
people are naturally averse to a base-born prince whose intrigues 
{npajupam) they are not prepared to support {visamiudnyanii, na 
annvart'inte ). For, as the saying is; ‘ Love is kindled by Virtue ’ 
(anurage sUrvagunyitm) [ArihaiCistra VIII. 2 ]. This reads like the 
self-defence of Kautilya in preferring a humble prince like 
Chandragupta, a true-born Kshatriya, to the ^Qdra king Nanda, with 
all his power and pelf. 

The term ‘Maurya’ The theory of the base birth of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya was first suggested by the derivation which a commen- 
tator was at pains to find for the epithet Maurya as applied to 
Chandragupta by the Purayas. The commentator on the Parana 
text takes Maurya to be the son of Mura who was one of the wives of 
king Nanda [Chandraguptarn Nandaiyaiva palnyanturnsyn Mura- 
sarhjflasya putrarh Mauryanarh pralhamam\. Heavens save us from 
commentators who supplement texts by facts of their own creation ! 
The commentator here makes the astounding statement that Chandra- 
gupta was a son of the Nanda king against the silence of all the 
Purdnas on the subject. Such a fact completely militates against 
the context of the references which the Pvranas make to Chandragupta, 
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as already indicated. It may be noted that if there is any sort of 
connexion between a preceding and succeeding dynasty, the Purams 
as a rule do not omit to mention it. For instance, in the case of 
the ^ai^unaga dynasty which was succeeded by that of the Nandas, 
it has been dearly stated that of the ten SaiSunaga kings, the ninth 
was Nandivardhana, and the tenth was his son named Mabanandin, 
and that, "as son of Mabanandin by a $adra woman will be bom 
a king, Mahapadma (Nanda), who will exterminate all Kshatriyas. 
Thereafter, kings will be of Sndra origin.” If this history had 
repeated itself in the case of the Mauryas, and if the first Maurya 
king were also related to the preceding Nanda king in the same way 
as the Nanda king was related to the preceding SaiSunSga king that 
history could not have been omitted by the Purana<t. It is nothing 
but a pure and simple invention of the commentator to explain 
grammatically the formation Maurya from Mura. But he is as 
innocent of grammar as of any concern for truth. It is impossible to 
derive by any grammar Maurya as a direct formation from Mura. 
The derivative from Mura is Maureya. The term Maurya can be 
derived only from the masculine Mura which is mentioned as the name 
of a golra in a Oaiyipatha to Papini’s Saira (IV. 1,151]. It is 
strange that the derivation of the term has not been traced by this 
track. The commentator was more interested in finding a mother 
than in grammar ! The. only redeeming feature of the commentator 


is that not merely is he innocent of grammar and history ; he is also 

innocent of any libel against Chandragupta. For he has not stated 
that Mura, the supposed mother of Chandragupta, was a 5 adra woman 
or a courtesan of the Nanda king. He is severely silent about her 
caste, while he describes Mura as a lawfully wedded wife of the king. 
Thus even this commentator of the Purana cannot be held responsible 
for the theory of Chandragupta’s low origin. 

The question is: On whom are we to father this slanderous 
story ? 

Evidence of ‘Mudrarakxhasa’: the terms 'Vriahala' and 'Kula- 
hina.' It is generally supposed that the true source of the story 
is the Mudramkahaaa, of which the relevant passages may be now 
critically examined. It would appear that the whole story rests upon 
the meaning of the two words, Vriakala ^nd Kula-Mna, zppUed in 
the drama to Chandragupta. The words should not be torn from 
their contexts and interpreted independently. The term Vrishala 
has been appUed to Chandragupta at several places in the drama and 
IS taken m its ordinary sense to mean ' the son of a Sndra.’ It « 
however, to be noted that the term may bear another meaning as one 
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of compliment instead of opprobrium. A passage in the drama itself 
[III. i8] uses the term Vrishala as a term of honour to mean 'one 
who is a vrisha among kings, the best of kings.’ In several other 
places, the term is used as one of endearment by Cbanakya 
for his favourite pupil and almost as his personal nickname. 
It is left only to the enemies of Chandragupta to use it as a term 
of abuse against him [VI. 6], and that also by way of a pun on 
what is taken to be his nickname. Thus the derogatory meaning of 
the term FrtsAola is not at all established in the drama. A similar 
meaning is sought to be found in the other term Kvla-hlnn as applied 
to Chandragupta [II. 17] and pointing undoubtedly to his ‘inferior 
lineage.’ But the context in which the term is used only shows that 
it should mean lowly ^ and cot low or degraded lineage, and does not 
cast any slur on it. It practically indicates what Justin has stated, 
viz., ‘that he w-as born in humble life.’ It really means that 
Chandragupta was born of a hina or ‘humble’, kufn or ‘family,’ as 
contrasted v/ith the Nandas described as ‘prathita-kulajah,’ ‘of illustri- 
ous lineage,’ or of ‘high birth’ [uchchairavijanam (VI. 6)]. The 
point emphasised against Chandragupta by his enemies in the drama 
is that he is a mere upstart, of a family unknown to name and fame 
(aprathita-kvla), having no trace of any aristocratic or royal blood 
in him, and, as such, utterly unworthy of the throne which was 
adorned by the Nandas of noble lineage. This is undoing the Puranat 
with vengeance. While the Puranas represent the Nanda as Sadra 
kings of odious origin, the tables are completely turned by the 
Mudrureikshasa which gives to jhe Nandas a proud pedigree and 
reserves to Chandragupta all the opprobrium attaching to a mere 
commoner, and an upstart of unknown family of indifferent status. 
But dramatic partisanship and prejudice cannot be taken as sober 
history, nor should a drama separated by an interval of about eight 
centuries from the time of Chandragupta prevail against the Pw^ruxs 
as a historical source. 

Evidence of the Commentator- But though the MudrUrakshasa 
cannot thus be invoked in support of any calumny against Chandra- 
gupta, there is no escape for him from the clutches of its commentator 
who definitely fastens it on him. Dhundhiraja, a commentator on 
Mudrarakshasa, of the eighteenth century, is responsible for some new 
histcry. In the Upodghata of his commentary, he introduces Sarvartha- 
siddhi as the father of two sets of sons by two wives, viz., (i) the nine 
Nandas by his wife Sunanda and (2) Maurya by his junior wife 
named Aiura. It was left to Dhupdhiraja to make the discovery for 
the first time in the long history of these Chandragupta tradidons 
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that the woman Mura was a Vrishalatmaja, the daughter of a Vrishala 
or SaJra. Dhundhiraja stands alone in this statement which may 
be taken for what it is worth. It is also implied that Sarvartha- 
siddhi was of high caste along with his nine sons, the Naudas, born 
of his Kshatriya wife, SunandS. According to Dhundhiraja, Chandra- 
.gupta was a son of Maurya who was entrusted with the command of 
his army by his father Sarvarthasiddhi in preference -to his Nanda 
sons, whereupon the Nandas contrived the murder of Maurya and all 
his sons except Chandragupta who escaped. This united Chandragupta 
with Chapakya in a common hostility to the Nandas. 

Other points in Mudrarakshasa. A few other points are revealed 
in the Mudrarakshasa on the subject. It may be noted that the 
attitude of the drama towards Chandragupta is not always consistent 
or constant. It shows an anxiety at times not to point the finger 
of scorn at him as Vrishala but to hail him as a prince, a scion of the 
Nanda house, a Nandanvaya^ a Maurya-piitra [II. 6], and the same 
note is strucl by Rakshasa, the faithful follower and minister of Nanda, 
in describing himself as Chandragupti’s pitripiryayagata, i, e., as the 
holder of the hereditary office of minister of bis family. He also 
mentions Chandragupta as his svamiputra, his master’s son. It may 
be noted that the drama describes Chandragupta as a Maurya-putra 
and not as a Xanda-putra. Yet he is called ‘a scion of the Nanda 
house,’ because he is son of Maurya who was a son of Sarvarthasiddhi, 
the father of nine Nandas, and of Nanda ancestry himself. This 
old king was called a Nanda. He is seen in the drama to have fled 
from Pa taliputra to the forest at the suggestion of Rakshasa, as all 
his sons, the nine Nandas, were killed one after another by Chanakya 
and Chandragupta. And yet Chandragupta could not be called a 
parricide, because he is not called Nanda-putra : the son of any of 
the nine Nandas. The other description of him as a Maurya-putra 
saves him from that heinous crime [See C. D. Chatterji, ‘Observations 
on the Brihat-katha in Indian Culture, I. p. 221]. 

Thus the drama departs from the tradition of the Purana which 
does not assert any connexion by blood between Chandragupta and 
Nanda. The drama here draws upon the commentator of the Purana 
w ho first attests that connexion, as we have seen. 

The Mudrarakshasa shows other points of divergence from the 
Puranas. While the Puranas know of nine Nandas, the drama knows 
of a tenth Nanda named Sarvarthasiddhi whom it describes as a 
Nandnvamiiya, a scion of the Nanda dynasty, and whom it places on 
the throne after the death of the last Nanda. Thus the enemy whom 
Chanakya and Chandragupta are to fight is not the Nanda king proper. 
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as stated in the Puranas, but a kinsman of his . The drama opens 
with the statement of Chanakya to the effect that he has already 
“exterminated the nine Nandas from the earth and rooted out the stem 
of Nanda. But he fears that he cannot consider his work to be 
finished so long as there still survives a single offshoot of the Nanda 
family.” And so, in that view, he did not refrain from accomplishing 
the assassination qf Sarvarthasiddhi then living as a hermit in the 
forest, because he happened to be the last surviving “shoot of Nandas’ 
stem.” 

Kashmir tradition. We owe a different version of Chandra- 
gupta’s lineage to two Sanskrit works of Kashmir, the Kathasaritsagara, 
and the Brihat-kathamaHjari, both as late as the eleventh century A. D. 

These texts do not know of the nine Nandas, nor of their 
father, Sarvarthasiddhi, known to M-udrarukshoia. They mention 
only two Nandas ; (i) Fsrt«-Nanda, stated to be the father of 
Chandragupta (whereas his father is named Mautya in the Mudrara- 
kshasa ) ; (a) y<i£^i>Naada, father of Hiranyagupta or Harigupia. 

The relation between these two Nandas is not specified, nor 
is any coimexioa asserted between them, and between them and the 
nine or ten Nandas known to Mudrurakshasa. 

It is not also stated whether Purra-Nanda was even a prince. 
We are only told that the second Nanda or Toya-Nanda was a king 
who succumbed to the krilyd or magical spell practised against his 
life by Chanakya who installed Chandragupta as king in his place. 
This Nanda is also stated to be a Sndra, and to have his camp at 
Ayodhya. 

On the whole, it is thus clear that beyond the mere names of 
Nanda, Chanakya, and Chandragupta, there is hardly any link of 
connexion between the tradition of the Kashmir texts and that of 
the Mudrdrakshasa which is very widely and wrongly supposed to 
have been based upon either the Brihatkalhd of Gunadhya, or its 
later Kashmir redaction, or even the Brihatkathamanjari. The 
Kashmir tradition moves on different lines altogether, and has hardly 
any points of contact with the Mudrurakshasa story [C, D. Chatterji 
in Indian Culture, Vol. I. pp. 210 ff.]. 

Buddhist Tradition. We shall now turn to the Buddhist 
traditions which describe the ‘Nandins’ as of unknown lineage 
(aflHatakula) and testify to the noble lineage of Chandragupta without 
any doubts about it. Chandragupta is described as a scion of the 
Kshauiya clan of Moriyas, an offshoot of the noble and sacred sept 
of the Sakyas who gave the Buddha to the world. According to 
the story, these Moriyas separated from the parent community to 
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escape from its invasion by the cruel Kosala king, Vidodabha and 
found refuge in a secluded Himalayan region. This region was 
known for its peacocks, whence the immigrants also became known 
as Moriyas, i e., those belonging to the place of peacocks. Moriya 
is from ‘Mora' which is the Pali word for peacock, corresponding 
to the Sanskrit word ‘Mayura.' Another version of the story 
mentions a city called iMoriya-nagara after the fact that it was built with 
“bricks coloured like peacocks’ necks.” The people who built the 
city became known as Moriyas. The Mahubodhivariisa [ed. Strong 
p. 98] states that “Prince {kumara) Chandragupta, born of a dynasty 
of kings (narinda-kvla-sambhava), hailing from the city known as 
Moriyanagara, which was built by the Sakyapuiias, being supported 
by the Brahmana (dvija), Chanakya, became king at Pafliputra.” 

The Mahavamsa also states that Chandragupta was ‘’born of 
a family of Kshatriyas called Moriyas.” [Moriyanarh khattiyanath 
vatHie. jatarn] 

The Buddhist canonical work DtyAa [II. 167] mentions 

the Kshatriya clan known as the Moriyas of Pipphaiivana. 

In the Divyavadaiia [ed,, Cowell, p. 370], BindusSra (Chandra- 
gupta’s son) is mentioned as a lawfully anointed Kshatriya king 
(Kshatriya-murdhabhishikta), while Asoka (his grandson) is described 
as Kshatriya. 

Jain Tradition. Jain tradition also relates that Chandragupta 
was born of a daughter of the chief cf a village community who were 
known as ‘rearers of royal peacocks’ {mayUra-poshaka-gravie) [Hema- 
chandra’s Pari^iskfaparvan, VIII, 230], while it describes Nanda as 
the son of a barber by a courtesan (whom the Greeks specify to be 
the queen of the last king) [lb. VI. 232]. This imputes to him a 
double infamy due to both parents being tainted. The AvaSyaka 
Sutra (p. 693) which also knows of nine Nandas {navame Nande), 
describes the first Nanda as begotten of a barber {nUpitadasa . . . raja 
jatah). 

It may, however, be noted that the Pari^ishta-paroan [VIII. 320] 
relates the story' that while the deposed Nanda king was allowed by 
Chanakya to leave Pataliputra with all the luggage that could be 
accommodated in a single chariot, he had with him two wives and 
one daughter who fell in love with Chandragupta at first sight and 
was permitted by her father Nanda to marry him, “because it is 
customary for Kdiatriya girls to marry according to their choice” 
(Priiyah Kshuiriya-kanyunam ^asyate hi svayamvarali). This seems 
to imply that Nanda was still claiming that he was a Kshatriya. 
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Monumental Evidence. The Buddhist tradition as well as the 
Jain tradition connecting the peacock, MayXira, with the Moriya or 
Maurya dynasty receives a curious confirmation in striking monumen- 
tal evidence. The Asoka pillar at Nandangarh has been found to 
bear at its bottom below the surface of the ground the figure of a 
peacock, while the same figure is repeated in several sculptures on the 
Great StQpa at Sanchi, which are associated with Asoka on the basis 
of the stories of his life which these sculptures translate into stone. 
Both Foucher and Sir John Marshall agree with Grlinwedel Who was 
the first to suggest that this representation of the peacock was due to 
the fact that the peacock was the dynastic emblem of the Mauryas. 

Summary. Now to sum up these various traditions regarding 
the origin and lineage of Chandrgupta with reference to their points 
of agreement and divergence. The Greek accounts agree with the 
Puranas in ascribing a disreputable origin not to Chandragupta but 
to the Nanda king. They describe the Nanda king as an illegitimate 
son of a barber, while the Puranas describe the Nandas as Sadras. 
The Greek accounts further trace their low origin to their Sndra 
father described as a handsome barber with whom the queen of 
Nanda fell in love, carried on illicit intercourse, and then contrived 
to get her royal husband out of her way by murder. The Mudrara- 
kahcLsa, however, turns the table, proclaiming a noble lineage for the 
Nandas, and Chandragupta as a mere upstart of unknown family. 
The drama is also sometimes inconsistent in suggesting a Nanda 
origin for Chandragupta. Buddhist and Jain traditions are at one in 
declaring for him a noble birth. 

It is interesting to note that the Qreek accounts of Alexander’s 
invasion of India mention an Indian tribe called the Morieis corres- 
ponding to the Moriyas. 

Early Life. Much romance has gathered round the origin and 
early life of Chandragupta^ because so little is known of them. 
Legend grows in obscurity. It is fond of making hero of a man who 
rises to greatness from lowly origin. The details of Chandragupta’s 
early life we owe to Buddhist legends. The chief sources of these 
legends are the two works already mentioned, viz., (1) the 
Mdhavamsa Tika, also known as Varhsatthappakasini (of about first 
half of the joth century A.D.) and (2) the Mahabodhivaihaa written 
by UpeUissa (of about 2nd half of loth century A.D.). Both these 
texts draw upon older sources known as the Sihalatthakatha and the 
Vttaraviharatthakatha. The former is supposed to be the work of 
Thera Mahinda (Asoka’s son) and his companion monks from 
Magadha, who were chosen for the Mission to Ceylon by the Head 
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gupta’s son) is mentioned as a lawfully anointed Kshitriya king 
{Kshatriya-mUrdhabhishikta), while Asoka (his grandson) is described 
as Kshatriya. 

Jain Tradition. Jain tradition also relates that Chandragupta 
was born of a daughter of the chief of a village community who were 
known as ‘rearers of royal peacocks’ {mayUra-poshaka-gravie) [Hema- 
chandra’s Pari^ishtaparian, VIII, 230], while it describes Nanda as 
the son of a barber by a courtesan (whom the Greeks specify to be 
the queen of the last king) [Ib. VI. 232]. This imputes to him a 
double infamy due to both parents being tainted. The AvaSyaka 
Sutra (p. 693) which also knows of nine Nandas {navame Nande), 
describes the first Nanda as begotten of a barber {napitadasa . . . raja 
jatah). 

It may, however, be noted that the Paridiskta-paruan [VIII. 320] 
relates the story that while the deposed Nanda king was allowed by 
Chanakya to leave Pafaliputra with all the luggage that could be 
accommodated in a single chariot, he had with him two wives and 
one daughter who fell in love with Chandragupta at first sight and 
was permitted by her father Nanda to marry him, “because it is 
customary for Kdiatriya girls to marry according to their choice” 
{Pruyah Kshutriya-kanyanum dasyatt hi svayamvarah). This seems 
to imply that Nanda was still claiming that he was a Kshatriya. 
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Monumental Evidence. The Buddhist tradition as well as the 
Jain tradition connecting the peacock, MayUra, with the Moriya or 
Maurya dynasty receives a curious confirmation in striking monumen- 
tal evidence. The Asoka pillar at Nandangarh has been found to 
bear at its bottom below the surface of the ground the figure of a 
peacock, while the same figure is repeated in several sculptures on the 
Great Stnpa at SSnchi, which are associated with Asoka on the basis 
of the stories of his life which these sculptures translate into stone. 
Both Foucher and Sir John Marshall agree with Griinwedel who was 
the first to suggest that this representation of the peacock was due to 
the fact that the peacock was the dynastic emblem of the Mauryas. 

Summary. Now to sum up these various traditions regarding 
the origin and lineage of Cfaandrgupta with reference to their points 
of agreement and divergence. The Greek accounts agree with the 
Puraiya* in ascribing a disreputable origin not to Chandragupta but 
to the Nanda king. They describe the Nanda king as an illegitimate 
son of a barber, while the Puranas describe the Nandas as Sndras. 
The Greek accounts further trace their low origin to their Sndra 
father described as a handsome barber with whom the queen of 
Nanda fell in love, carried on illicit intercourse, and then contrived 
to get her royal husband out of her way by murder. The MudrSra- 
kshaaa, however, turns the table, proclaiming a noble lineage for the 
Nandas, and Chandragupta as a mere upstart of unknown family. 
The drama is also sometimes inconsistent in suggesting a Nanda 
ori gin for Chandragupta. Buddhist and Jain traditions are at one in 
declaring for him a noble birth. 

It is interesting to note that the Greek accounts of Alexander’s 
invasion of India mention an Indian tribe called the Morins corres- 
ponding to the Moiiyas. 

Early Life. Much romance has gathered round the origin and 
early life of Chandragupta^ because so little is known of them. 
Legend grows in obscurity. It is fond of making hero of a man who 
rises to greatness from lowly origin. The details of Chandragupta’s 
early life we owe to Buddhist legends. The chief sources of these 
legends are the two works already mentioned, vw., (i) the 
Mahavarnsa TikS, also known as Varnsalthappakasini (of about first 
half of the 10th century A D.) and (2) the Mahabodhivaihsa written 
by Vpatissa (of about 2nd half of loth century A.D.). Both these 
texts draw upon older sources known as the Sihalatthakatha and the 
Vttaraviharatthakatha. The former is supposed to be the work of 
Thera Mahinda (Asoka’s son) and his companion monks from 
Magadha, who were chosen for the Mission to Ceylon by the Head 
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of the church. Asoka added to it laymen like Eodhigupta and 
Sumitra who were brothers of his first wife, Devi. The king of 
Ceylon, Devanaiiipriya Tishya, appointed both of them as chief 
writers on the Conquest of Ceylon by the Bodhi Tree (Aanlro/ai/a- 
Mahalekhaka). Their work, which is no longer extant, appears to 
have been partly incorporated into the JJttaraviharatthakatha. This 
work gives some details about Maurya history not contained in the 
Sihalatfhakaiha. These were probably supplied by the aforesaid 
historians from Magadha and incorporated into the work of the 
dissenting and heterodox Uttaravih5rins or Dhammaruchikas 
(from information supplied by Mr. C. D. Chatterji'. 

According to these traditions, Chandragupta came of the 
Kshatriya clan of the iVioriyas, kinsmen of the Sakyas. The chief of 
the migrant Moriyas was his father who was unfortunately killed in a 
border-fray, leaving his family destitute. His helpless widow escorted 
by her brothers escaped to the city called Pushpapura (—Kusumapura 
=Pataliputra) where she gave birth to the child Chandragupta. For 
his safety, the orphan was deposited by his maternal uncles at a cow- 
pen where he was brought up as his own son by the cowherd who 
later sold him as a grown-up to a hunter by whom he was employed 
to tend cattle. The story goes that at the village common, the boy, 
Chandragupta, showed himself to be a born leader by inventing the 
game of playing the king {Rajakilarii) with his companions as his 
subordinates and even getting up a mock court at which he was 
practising administration of justice. It was at one of these rural royal 
games that Chandragupta was first seen by Chanakya. Chanakya, 
with his prophetic vision, at once discovered in that rustic foundling 
the promise and signs of royalty and straightway bought him of his 
foster-father by paying down looo karshapanas on the spot. Chandra- 
gupta must have been then a boy of only eight or nine years. 
Chanakya, who is described as a resident of the city of Taxila 
(Takkasila-nagara-vasi,) returned to his native city with the boy and 
had him educated for a period of 7 or 8 years at that famous seat of 
learning where all the ‘ sciences and arts ’ of the times were taught, 
as we know from the Jatairas. He gave him an all-round education 
both in the humanities, and also in the practical or technical arts 
(bahusachchdbhavaflcha ; uggahitasippakailcha). 

Education at Taxila. The Jalakas tell us how the kings of 
those days sent their sons for education to Taxila, where there were 
‘'world-renowned” teachers. We read: “Youths of Kshatriya 
and Brahman castes came from all India to be taught the arts by 
one of these teachers.” Taxila was a seat of advanced studies and 
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not elementary education. Its students are spoken of as being 
admitted there at the age of 16 or when they “come of age.” 
Elderly students or householders also studied there as day-scholars, 
making their own arrangements for residence. We read of a teacher 
at Taxila whose school had only princes as pupils, “ princes who 
were at that time in India to the number of loi.” Among the 
subjects of study are mentioned the three Vedas and eighteen Sippas 
or Arts among which are mentioned Archery {Issattha-sippa), Hunting, 
Elephant Lore (Hatthisutta) which were appropriate for princes. 
Training was given in both theory and practice. Taxila was known 
for its special schools of Law, Medicine, and Military Science. We 
have also reference to its Military Academy counting 103 princes as 
its pupils. We are told how a pupil, after graduation in military 
sdeoce, received by way of a diploma a present from his teacher of 
his own “ sword, a bow and an arrow, a coat of mail, and a diamond,” 
and was asked by his teacher to take his place as the head of his school 
of 500 pupils, all seeking instruction in the military arts, as he was 
old and wanted to retire [ See Chapter XIX of my Ancient Indian 
Education (Macmillans, London) for references]. 

Thus Chapakya could not do better for the education of his 
youthful protege than to place him at Taxila for the purpose. An 
eight years’ education at its military school in the stimulating company 
of so many princely pupils must have made him a master of the 
military sciences and arts of the days and gave him the best possible v--' 
preparation and equipment for the great task to which Chandragupta 
was codsecrated by his guardian, Chanakya. 

Incidentally, Chandragupta’s early life and education at Taxila 
in a way prove the truth of Plutarch’s interesting statement that 
Chandragupta, as a youth, had seen Alexander in the course of his 
campaigning in the Punjab. It was possible for a youth of that locality •, 
who must have sought an interview with the greatest military leader 
of the times for his own education as a military student. 

And these details of Chandragupta’s early life from Pali sources 
also confirm the truth of Justin’s statement that he was '* born in 
humble life.” 



CHAPTER II 

CONQUESTS AND CHRONOLOGY 

First Meeting of Chanakya and Chandragupta. We have 
already seen the circumstances under which ChSnakya and Chandra- 
gupta met for the first time in their lives. That meeting was a most 
fateful meeting fraught with immense consequences not merely to 
their personal history, but also to the history of their country. For 
Chandragupta it proved to be the turning-point in his life. No 
longer was he to live the insecure life of a hunter in the obscurity of 
wilderness. He was now to live the cultured life of a citizen, receiving 
the highest possible education of the times at India’s greatest seat of 
learning at far-ofiT Taxila, and preparing for one of the biggest enterl 
prises in history. But before deahng with the details of his politica* 
career, it is necessary to know the details of the circumstances which 
led up to the fateful meeting of Chanakya and Chandragupta in’ the 
vicinity of far-ofif Pat:aliputra. 

Pataliputra as a centre of Learning. As related in the 
Mahavarhsa Tika, Chanakya came all the way from Taxila to 
Pataliputra in pursuit of learning and disputation centred at that 
imperial capital {v^darh pariyesanto Pupphapuram gantva). 

It is an extraordinary compliment paid to the status of Patali- 
putra as the intellectual capital of India in those days when a scholar 
of encyclopaedic learning like Chanakya, himself the product of one of 
the greatest centres of learning like Taksharila, should seek to win 
fresh laurels for his learning at this far-oflf city in eastern India. 

The fame of Pataliputra as a centre of learning continued 
through the ages, outliving its political glory. Thus it is referred to 
in a work which is about a thousand years later, the classical work 
known as Kavyamimamsa by the poet Raja$ekhara who makes the 
following interesting statement : “ There is a tradition {irUyaie) that 
Pataliputra was the place which was the centre of examination of all 
makers of &aslras (^astrakara-parik/iha), the founders and exponents 
of different systems. Here were thus examined eminent creative 
geniuses and authors like Varsha and Upavarsha, Papini and Pingala, 
and Vyadi. In later times, Vararuchi and Patafijali achieved fame 
as scholars by first passing their examination {pariksh^) at this city 
of learning.” 
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It will be seen that Varsha was a most ancient author as one who 
was the teacher of Pariini himself (c. 500 B.C. or earlier). Upavarsha 
was his brother and a commentator of Mimamsa and Vedanta 
Sutras, from whom citations have been made even by the great 
^aftkarScharya. Pihgalaj according to tradition, was Panini’s younger 
brother, the author of the Ghhanda-^astra. Vyadi was the 
grammarian who came after Panini and wrote on his system. Vara- 
ruchi and Patafijali were of course much later authors. It thus appears 
that Raja^ekhara has mentioned all these men of learning from Varsha 
to Vararuchi, Pingala to Patafijali, in a chronological order. All these 
hailing from different parts of the country emerged into eminence by 
taking their examination at Pataliputra. 

Ugraaena-Nanda. The then ruler of Magadha, known as merely 
Nanda in Sanskrit tradition, is named Dhana-Nanda in the Pali texts 
which further acquaint us with the naines and some particulars of 
all the nine Nandas. We are told that all the nine Nandas, who were 
brothers, ruled one after another in accordance with seniority 
(mddhapadpatiya). Dhana-Nanda was the youngest of them. The 
eldest brother is named Ugrasena-Nanda, the founder of the Nanda 
dynasty. His early life was quite romantic, like that of Chandragupta. 
Originally, he was from the frontiers (pachdumta-vasika) and fell into 
the hands of robbers who carried him captive to a frontier province 
called Malaya (cf. Malaya in Mudrarakshasa) and won him over to 
the doctrine that pillage was preferable to tillage as a purspit. ^e 
enlisted himself as one of the gangs of robbers together with his 
brothers and kinsmen and soon became their leader. They started 
raiding the kingdoms of the neighbourhood {raftkarh vilumpamano 
vicharanto) and, marching against the cities of the frontiers (pachchanta 
nagararh gantva), gave them the ultimatum : ‘Either surrender your 
kingdom, or give battle {raj jam va deniu yuddharh va),’ Gradually 
they aimed at supreme sovereignty {Mahavarhsa fika in Sinhalese 
text, read for me by Mr. C. D. Chatterji). A robber-king thus rose to 
be a king of kings. 

But he achieved this position by nefarious means on which the 
Buddhist text is silent but other sources throw some light. Bana’s 
Harshacharita, a text of the seventh century A.D., records the story 
that Kakavarni Sai^unaga was killed by a dagger thrust into his throat 
in the neighbourhood of his city’ (Pataliputra). He is called 
Kakavarna in the Puranas but Kalasoka in the Mahavarhsa list of the 
kings preceding the Nandas. Very probably the incident of this 
assassination is related by Curtius when he states '. “The father of 
Agrammes was a barber scarcely staving off hunger by his daily 
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earnings, but who, from his being not uncomely in person, had gained 
the alFcctions of the queen, and was by her influence advanced to too 
near a place in the confidence of the reigning monarch. Afterwards, 
however, he treacherously murdered his sovereign and then, under the 
pretence of acting as guardian to the royal children, usurped the 
supreme authority, and, having put the young princes to death, begot 
the present king,” The form Agrammes is modified into Xandramas 
by Diodorus, and F. W. Thomas takes it to be the equivalent of 
Chnndramas. He takes Agrammes to be Dhana-Nanda {Cambridge 
History of India, l.p. 469], taking Dhana-Nanda to be his nickname, 
and Chandramas as his personal name. ‘The young princes’ mentioned 
by Curtius as being murdered by Ugrasena-Nanda were most 
probably the ten sons of Kalasoka-Kakavarni of the aforesaid 
Mahiivamsa list. 

It is to be noted that Buddhist tradition does not impute any 
base origin to the Nandas and thus runs counter to the Brahminical and 
Jain traditions. The first Nanda in the Buddhist account simply over- 
throws by force the previous ruling dynasty of Magadha as the culmi- 
nation of a previous career of violence, as described above. Another 
notable point of divergence between Buddhist and other traditions is 
that the Buddhist texts, while knowing of the time Nandas, and even 
of the name of each Nanda, describes them as brothers. The 
Mahai'ttthsa states : '‘Nava Nanda (also navahhataro) tato asum,” 
The worst infamy which Buddhist tradition records against these 
Nandas is that they were originally outlaws and robbers. The Maha- 
hodhivama describes the Nanda kings as chorapubbas,'^ “the dacoits 
of old.” 

Dhana-Nanda insults Chanakya. Be that as it may, when 
Chanakya came to Pataliputra, he saw Dhana-Nanda as the reigning 
king. He was notorious for his avarice, the possessor of “riches to 
the amount of 80 kofis,” and given to “levying taxes even on skins, 
gums, trees and stones.” He was called Dhana-Nanda by way of 
contempt, because he was “addicted to hoarding treasure” [Makavarhsa 
Tika]. The Kathasaritsagara speaks of Nanda’s “990 millions of 
gold pieces.” Jie is stated to have buried all his treasure in a rock 
excavated in the bed of the river Ganges [Ib.]. The fame of his riches 
reached the far South. A Tamil poem refers to his wealth “which 
having accumulated fii,st in Patali hid itself in the floods of the 
Ganges [Aiyangar s Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 89]. 

i . the word 

the above reading corapubba {ehorapvbba) as correct at the 
,uon of Mr.- C. D Chatterjj (llth Dec. 1920) 
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But CLanakya found him a changed man. Instead of any more hoard- 
ing of wealth, he was now bent upon spending it in charities which he 
organised through the machinery of an institution called Dana^ala 
administered by a Samgha whose president was to be a Brahman. 
The rule was that the President could make gifts amounting up to a 
crore of coins, while the juniormost member of the Samgha could give 
up to one lac. Chanakya came to be chosen as the president of this 
Sarhgka. But, as fate would have it, the king could not brook him 
for the ugliness of his features and manners and dismissed him from 
that ofiBce. Chariakya, incensed at this insult, cursed the king, 
threatened the ruin of his race, and escaped from his clutches in 
disguise as a naked Ajivika ascetic. In his wanderings he chanced to 
come across the child Chandragupta under circumstances already 
related. 

It may be noted that this story of the Buddhist text has its echo 
in the Sanskrit work, Mudrarukshasa, which mentions king Nanda 
expelling Chanakya publicly from the place of honour assigned to him 
in his court (I. ii)], whereupon Chanakya [ 

vowed that he would avenge himself on Nanda by encompassing the I %/ 
destruction of his whole family and progeny. 

First task of Chandragupta : Overthrow of Greek rule. We 
now return to the history which followed Chapakya's fateful discovery 
of Chandragupta as the chosen instrument of his designs. We have 
seen with what patience Chanakya first undertook the preliminary 
task of^iving Chandragupta the best possible upbringing and education 
spread over a period of eight years so as to equip him for the gr^at 
schemes he had in view. The first of these was to surmount a diflSculty 
that lay at his door. His youthful imagination was already fired by 
the spectacle of a foreign invasion of his fatherland in progress before 
his very eyes, the amount of resistance offered to it at different centres 
by small republican peoples of the Punjab, and the final passing away 
of his country under foreign Greek rule. Thus his immediate im- 
perative task was the liberation of his country from the yoke of 
this subjection. He was inspired in this task by the teaching of his 
preceptor, Kautilj^, who condemned foreign rule as an unmitigated 
evil. He condemns foreign rule {Vairajya) as the worst form of 
exploitatipn, where the conqueror, who subdues a country by violence 
(parasyachchkidya), never counts it as his own dear country {naitat 
mama iti manyamanali) , oppresses it by overtaxation and exactions 
(karshayati), and drains it of its wealth (apavahayati) [VIII 2.]. 
Details are wanting as to how he was able to organise measures, the 
ways and means for the accomplishment of that stupendous task in 
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the atmosphere of depression created by the victory of Alexander 
and the breakdown of the national opposition. He had to fall back 
upon the remnants of that opposition, to fan into flame its dying 
embers, and to reorganise the military resources of the country in 
men and material for purposes of another national endeavour to 
strike a blow for its freedom. 

Sources of Chandragupta’s Army ; the republican peoples 
who resisted Alexander. We learn from the Mahavarhsa TikS 
that on the completion of Chandragupta’s educaiion at Taxila, both 
Chanakya and Chandragupta set out for collecting recruits {balam 
samganhitva) from different places {tato talo balam sannipatetva). 
Chanakya placed the army thus recruited under the command of 
Chandragupta (Mahabalakdyam sangahetvd tarfi tassa pafipadesi). 
Rhys Davids [Buddhist India, p. 267] points out that “it was from 
the Panjab that Chandragupta recruited the nucleus of the force 
with which he besieged and conquered Dhana-Nanda.” Justin also 
states [XV. 4] that Chandragupta got together an army of local 
recruits whom he describes as “robbers.” As pointed out by Mc- 
Crindle [Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 406], the term ‘robbers’ 
indicated the republican peoples for which the Punjab was known 
in those days, the Araltas or Arclshtrakas, “kingless” peoples, peoples 
not living under a rashtra or State, of which the usual normal type 
was a kingship. Baudhayana, in his Dharmasuira (c. 4CO B. C.), 
describes the Punjab as the country of Arattas [I. i, 2, 13-15]. The 
Mahabharata [VIII. 44, 2070] calls the Araftas as Panchanadas, 
‘natives of the land of the five rivers’, [Ib. 45, 21 rc] and olso Vahikaa, 
‘people of the land of rivers,’ comprising the Prasthalas, Madras, 
Gandharas, Khasas, Vasatis, Sindhus, and Sauvirts. 

It is also interesting to note that Kauplya mentions as the 
sources of recruitment for the army (i) the Choras, or Pratirodhakas, 
of the day, the robbers and outlaws, (2) the Chora-ganaa, organised 
gangs of brigands, (3) the MlecJichha tribes like the Kirata highlanders, 
(4) the Atavikas, the foresters, and (5) the Warrior clans called 
&astropaj%vidren%s, and that he counts the soldiery recruited from 
these clans as most heroic (jj) avira) [VII. 10; 14; VIII. 14]. The 
Punjab in those days had abundance of this type of military material. 
Alexander himself had to deal wiih some of these peoples in his 
campaigns. As is shown below, it is possible to find out the Indian 
equivalents of their Greek names as recorded in the classical accounts 
of his invasion. 

Republican peoples known to the ^Mahabharata,' The Mahd- 
bharata mentions the following republican peoples of these regions, viz. 
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(i) Yaudheyas [II. 52 ; VII. 9] ; (2) Kshudrakaa (II. 51 ; VI. 57] ; (3) 
Malavas [II. 32 ; II 52] ; (4) Vasmis [II. 52 ; V. 30] ; (5) [^iUs [II. 
32 ; II. 52] ; '(6) Udutnbaras [II. 52] ; (7) Prasthalas [VIII. 44] j (S) 
Trigartas [II. 52] ; (9) Madras [II. 52 ; VI. 61] ; (10) Kekayas [III 
120] and (ii) Agreyas [III. 254]. 

Republican peoples known to Pa^uu. Psnini’s term for a re- 
public is Sarhgha or OavxL [III. 3, 86]. Most of these republics took 
to the pursuit of arms and were known as Ayudhajivi-Sariighas, 
‘Warriors-communities.’ They were of the V ahika country, ‘the land 
of rivers,’ another name for the Punjab [V. 3, 1 14]. As examples of 
these self-governing communities of warriors, Panini mentions the 
following : 

(1) Kshudrakaa (Greek Oxydrakai), [IV. 2, 45]. 

(2) Malavaa (Greek Malloi) [ih.]. 

(3) Vrikaa, also called Varkenya [V. 3, 115], most probably 
corresponding to the people known as Hyrcanians (Sakas) mentioned 
as Varkanah in the Behistun and as Yarkab in another old Persian 
inscription of Darius I. 

(4) Damani and others (not identified) [V. 3, 116]. 

(5) Confederacy of the six Trigartas comprising (a) Kauv,do~ 
paratha, (b) Daydaki, (c) Kauahfaki, (d) Jalamani, (e) Brahmagupta 
and (f) Janaki. 

(6) Pardu, associated with Aaura and Rakshas, and probably of 
the country called Par^a in the Behistun inscription of Darius I, the 
place of origin of the Achacmenians, whence the name Persia. 

(7) Yaudheyas. 

(8) Salvos (Alwar and its surrounding country), a large confe- 
deracy comprising (a) Vdumbaraa, (b) Tilakkalas, (c) Madrakaras, 
(d) Yvgandharaa, (e) Bhalihgas, (f) Sarandaydas, (g) Budkos, (h) 
Ajakrandas and (i) Ajdmidhas, [IV, I, 173]. 

(9) Bhargas, mentioned in the Gaya-patha along with (a) 
Karushas, (b) Kekayas, (c) Ka^iras, (d) Salvos, (e) Susthalas, (f) 
UraMas (of Hazara District) and (g) Kauravyas, [IV. i, 178]. 

(10) Ambashthaa (Greek Abasianoi) who are associated in the 
Mahabharata [II.52, 14-15] with the Sibis, Kshudrakaa, Malavas and 
other north-western tribes. 

(11) Hastinayana [VI. 4, 174] (Greek Astanenoi). 

(12) Prakaiiva [VI. i, 153], corresponding to modern Ferghana 
whose people called the Parikanioi correspond to Prakanvayanas [Sten 
Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions, p. XVIIl.]. 

(13) Madras, [IV. 2, 131]. 
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(14) Madhumantas [IV. 2, 133 ; Mbh. Bhishma P., IX. 53] 
corresponding to the Mohmands. 

(15) Apritas [IV. 2, 53], (Greek corresponding to the 

Afridis). 

(16) Vasaii [/6.] (Greek Ossadioi). 

(17) Sibis [IV. 3, 1 12] (Creek Sibioi). 

(18) Advayana [IV. I, 1 10] and Asvdkayana [Ib. 99) correspon- 
ding to Greek Aspasii and Assakenoi whose stronghold was Massaga 
( —Madakavati). 

It is interesting to note that the city called Aomos by the 
Greeks corresponds to the term Varana used by Pspini [IV. 
2, 82]. 

In the above list, the republican peoples outside the Punjab and 
the sphere of Chandragupta’s work are omitted. 

It will be seen from the above list that in Panini’s time therciwere 
both individual republics fuivctioning by themselves and confederactes 
of such republics such as the Trigarta shashfha, or - the Balms 
[V. S. Agrawala’s Psi}ini as a Source of History to be published 
shortly.] 

As Arrian tells us [IV. 21], a large part of the Punjab was 
then held by these “independent Indian tribes” whom Curtius [IX. 4] 
describes as “fierce nations” ready to resist Alexander “with their 
• blood”. The kingdom which was restored by Alexander to his old 
enemy, king Poros ( — Paurava), comprised territories held by 
“fifteen republican peoples owning 5000 considerable cities and villages 
without number” [Plutarch, Lives, ix]. 

How they fought Alexander : their military resources. The 
military potentialities and heroism of these ‘independent’ 
peoples of the Punjab were brought to light by Alexander’s invasion 
and must have been observed by youthful Chandragupta. The 
story of their resistance against Alexander’s campaigns is not less 
inspiring than the story of Alexander’s victories. The Indian oppo- 
sition to Alexander which was oflered to him from different centres 
may be appraised and assessed in the light of the facts and figures 
recorded by the Greeks themselves. 

Alexander had its first taste from the tribal chief whom the 
Greeks call Astes corresponding to Sanskrit Hastin, the chief of the 
people known by the Indian name of Uustinayana [Paijini, VI. 4, 
174]. Greek Aatakenoi ot Astanenoi, v/ith his capital jat Peukelaotis 
or Pushkalavati. This heroic chief stood the Greek siege of his' walled 
town for full thirty days till he fell fighting. 
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Similarly, the Asvayanas and Aivakayanas fought the 
invader to a man, as will be evident from the fact that as many as 

40.000 of them were taken as captives. Their economic prosperity 
may also be noted from the fact that as many as 230,000 oxen 
fell into the hands of Alexander. 

The ASvalayanas gave the battle to Alexander with an army of 

30.000 cavalry, 38,000 infantry, and 30 elephants, aided by 7,000 
mercenaries from the plains, all garrisoned in their fortified capital 
called Massaga [Sanskrit Masaka, which stood on the banks of the 
river called Ma^akSvati in the Kaiika comment on Panini (IV. 2, 85 ; 
VI. 3, 119) ], led by the heroic Queen Cleophis (= Sanskrit Kripn ? ), 
“resolved to defend their country to the last extremity.” Even their 
women took part in the defence along with the Queen. Even their 
mercenaries, at first vacillating, caught their spirit and preferred “a 
glorious death to a life with dishonour” [McCrindle’s Invasion, pp. 
194 (Curtius), 270 (Diodorus)]. Their spirit infected the neigh- 
bouring hill-country called Abhisara, which also joined them in their 
defence. 

The free cities of the region also followed suit, such as Aornos, 
Bazira, Ora or Dyrta, each of which surrendered after a protracted 
siege. 

The Indian military strength was seen at its highest in the army 
of King Poros (Paurava) who was Alexander’s most formidable enemy 
whom he opposed with an army estimated by Arrian at 30,000 foot, 

4.000 horse, 300 chariots, and 200 elephants. Even after his defeat, 
Alexander had to seek his alliance. 

The Agalassoi fought Alexander with an army of 40,000 foot and 

3.000 horse. We are told that in one of their towns, the citizens 
numbering about 20,000 cast themselves into the flames, along with 
their wives and children, rather than submitting as prisoners to the 
enemy. 

Next, Alexander had to meet the opposition organised by a con- 
federacy of the autonomous peoples, such as the Malavas and the 
Kshudrakas, whose allied strength was made up of 90,000 foot, 10,000 
horse, and above 900 chariots. Even their Brahmans left the pen for 
the sword, and died fighting, “ with few taken as prisoners.” 

The Kathas were another heroic people who “ enjoyed the 
highest reputation for courage” [Arrian, V. 22, 2]. We are told that 
their casualties alone amounted to 1 7,000 killed and 70,000 captives. 

The Malavas by themselves defended the passage of a river with 

50.000 men. 
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The Ambashthas had an army of 60,000 foot 6,000 horse, and 
500 chariots. 

In the campaigns of the lower Indus, the number of killed alone 
amounted to 80,000. In this region, it was the Brahmans who took 
the lead and created the spirit of resistance and war fever, and cheer- 
fully sacrificed their lives in the defence of their Dhartna [Plutarch, 
Lives, lix; Cambridge History, I. p. 378]. 

Causes of their defeat. It may be noted that all these fairly 
large armies were recruited from small republican States. The num- 
ber of the army was very large in proportion to the number of the 
total population of the State concerned. These republican peoples 
must have fought to a man, and mobilised their entire man-power in 
defence of their freedom in a sheer spirit of patriotism. Even their 
women fought with the men. If their heroic fight in the defence of 
their liberties against a supreme military leader like Alexander had 
failed for the time being, it was because it lacked leadership, organisa- 
tion, unity of direction, and pooling of resources. The defence was 
far too localised and isolated at different centres. It was not organised 
into a national defence, Alexander was thus able to deal with the 
defence piecemeal, to proceed against each State separately, and to 
subdue it easily. The multiplicity of States prevented a united firont 
against a common enemy and caused the collapse of opposition at 
individual and isolated centres. Division was fatal to defence. Some 
kind of national opposition was organised for once by the confederacy 
of the Kshudrakas and Malavas who united their military resources in 
a powerful allied army. Such a federal army was known even in the 
days of Panini who calls it ‘the Kshaudraka-Malavi-sena.’ But these 
defects and deficiencies of the Indian military situation were soon to be 
removed by a great leader like Chandragupta with his superior power 
of organisation. 

It was left to the genius of Chanakya and Chandragupta to exploit 
and utilise once again the magnificent military material and resources, 
potentialities and possibilities, available in such abundance all over 
the Punjab among her republican peoples and States and her general 
population. It was easy for them to produce out of this material, the 
unconquered spirit of resistance in the people, a well-organised army 
to fight freedom’s battle and to win it. 

Other recruits lor Chandragupta’s Army. But Chandragupta 
did not confine his army to the mere local recruits, if we may believe 
in the legends about it. For instance, the Mudrarakshosa mentions an 
alliance which Chanakya had arranged with a Himalayan chief named 
Parvataka or ParvateSa. The Jain text, ParHiahiaparvan, also refers to 
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this Himalayan alliance, stating that " Chaitakya went to Himavatkota 
and entered into alliance with Parvataka, the king of that region.” Bud- 
dEIst accounts also mention a Parvata as a close associate of Chartakya. 
Thus three traditions record this alliance. F. W. Thomas has gone 
further in suggesting (Camfi. 0/ /wdio, Vol. I p. 471), that this 
Parvataka was perhaps the same person as king Poros of the Greeks. 
The suggestion is quite plausible, considering what a large place 
Poros had filled in the politics of his country in his time, so that no 
adventure in that region could be undertaken without enlisting his 
support. 

The Mndraraishasa gives us the further information that his 
Himalayan alliance gave Chandragupta a composite army recruited 
from a variety of peoples. Among these are mentioned the following : 
^akas, Yavanas (probably Greeks), Kiratas, Kambojas, Parasikas, 
Bahlikas [II. 12]. Chandragupta was opposed by a coalition of 5 
kings, viz, Chitravarma of Kulnta, Simhanada of Malaya, Pushkaraksha 
of Ka^mira, the Saindhava prince, Sindhushena, and Meghakhya, the 
king of the Parasikas, who joined with a large force of cavalry (prilku- 
turagabalaft) [I. 20]. The army of Malayaketu comprised recruits 
from the following peoples : Kha^a, Magadha, Gandhara, Yavana, 
Saka, Chedi, and Hopa [V. II]. Thus these various peoples, mostly 
from the Punjab and the frontier Highlands, were involved in the 
great war between Chandragupta and his enemies in Magadha. This 
list unfortunately affects the value of Mudrarakshasa as a source of 
history. Some of the peoples named in it such as the Sakas or the 
Honas appear in Indian history much later than the time of 
Chandragupta. 

Insecurity of Greek Rule. But apart from the military strength 
which Chandragupta was able to mobilise for his mission, it was 
materially helped by the internal conditions of the country and other 
factors which did not augur well for the future of Greek rule in 
India. Even from the very beginning, the course of Alexander’s 
invasion did not run smooth. It appeared to be smooth only on 
the surface. Its difficulties lay deeper. Alexander was not sure of 
his rear. It was threatened by rebellions both among Greeks and 
Indians. The prospects of his enterprise did not appeal as much 
to his followers as to him personally. Alexander’s policy was to plant 
colonies of Greek veterans at suitable centres, the new eastern cities, 
to mark the progress of his conquests, and to secure its fruits [Arrian, 
V. 27, 5]. Such colonies were set up first in Bactria and Sogdiana, 
but it was against the will of the colonists who were not reconciled to 
this exile. They were always longing for opportunity to desert. 
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When Alexander was fighting with the distant Malavas and received 
a wound, a rumour of his death spread far and wide, and at once 
these Greek colonists numbering 3,000 left for home [Diodorus, 
XVII. 99]. Alexander himself thought of these colonies as penal 
settlements to which the Greeks convicted of disloyalty were committed 
[Justin, XII. 5, 8, 13]. 

The Greek Satrapies. Nor was the attitude of the Indians, 
who were subdued, more favourable. Their spirit of revolt was 
not subdued. The administrative arrangements which Alexander 
made to secure his conquests betray his own sense of their insecurity. 
He divided Greek India into six Satrapies, three on the west side 
of the Indus, and three on the east. The three western Satraps 
were Greeks, but not the eastern Satraps who were all Indians. Of 
the three western Satraps, Peithon was posted as governor of Sind. 
Nicanor was placed in charge of the province called ‘India-west-of- 
thc Indus’. It comprised lower Kabul valley and the hill tracts up 
to the Hindukush, with its capital at Pushkalavati (Charsadda). The 
governor had at his disposal a Macedonian garrison under commandant 
Philip. Highci up, Oxyartes was appointed governor of the 
province of Paropanisadac (Kabul valley) with its capital at the new 
city called ‘Alexandria under the Caucasus’. At first, Alexander 
tried Persian Satraps, but they failed. As Curtius informs us [IX. 8], 
“there were charges of extortion and tyranny proved against the 
Persian Satrap, Tyriespes, by the people of the Paropanisadae.” 
This was about 326 B. C. Conditions were sought to be stabilised by 
Alexander appointing as Satrap his own father-in-law, Oxyartes. 
another Iranian noble 

Alexander could not venture to post Greek governors to the 
east of the Indus. Here the three Satrapies were placed under Indian 
kings : Ambhi, king of Taxila, ruling from the Indus to the Hydaspes; 
Poros (Paurava) ruling from the Hydaspes to the Hyphasis ; and 
the king of Abhisara country (Kashmir) ruling over the remainder. 

Indian Unrest : Murder of Satrap Nicanor. The position of 
the Greek governors to the west of the Indus rapidly became precarious. 
First, Kandahar raised the standard of rebellion at the instigation 
of an Indian chief whom the Greeks called Samaxus or Damaraxus. 
Next came the turn of the Asvayanas who dispatched the Greek 
Satrap, Nicanor, planted in their midst [Arrian, V. 20, 7]. The 
A^vakayanas made the position of their Greek governor very unsafe. 
It was the traitor of an Indian, Sisikottus, or ^a^igupta, the Indian 
agent of Greek Imperialism. Alexander sent him help from his 
westernmost Satrapy, as also further help under Philip from Taxila. 
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Decline of Recruits and Morale. Al! this trouble was brewing 
in 326 B.C.j when Alexander was busy in the interior in the thick 
of his campaigns. His supply of men was failing as he was advancing 
farther and farther. His progress was brought to a standstill on the 
banks of the Chenab till the situation was saved by the arrival of 
Thracian reinforcements from distant Iran. But the Beas proved the 
limit of his advance. It was because the limit of endurance was 
reached by his followers. The situation was thus brought home to 
him by Koinos as their spokesman : “From our ranks you sent 
away home from Baktra the Thessalians as soon as you saw they have 
no stomach for further toils ... Of the other Greeks, some have 
been settled in the cities founded by you where all of them are not 
wiring residents ; others still share our toils and dangers. They and 
the Macedonian army have lost some of th:ir numbers in the fields 
of battle ; others have been disabled by wounds ; others have been 
left behind in different parts of Asia, but the majority have perished 
by disease. A few only out of many survive, and these few possess 
no longer the same bodily strength as before, while their spirits 
are still more depressed. You see yourself how many Macedonians 
and Greeks started with you and how few of us are left.” 

Inherent Defect of Alexander’s Scheme. These words expose 
the inherent difficulty in the way of Alexander’s ambitious scheme 
materialising. It was impossible to build up an empire which could 
not command its supplies and the support of its own people. 

The Indian popular opinion on the situation was cleverly conveyed 
to Alexander by an Indian ascetic. Taking a piece of dry hide, 
he placed it on the ground and asked Alexander to tread on it: Xs he 
placed his foot on one of its eqds, the other ends flew up. It was 
difficult to keep the hide flat. Alexander was thus shown a visible 
image of what his strange enterprise meant, the uncertain and 
unstable consequences of campaigns carried on in countries too far 
from “the centre of his dominion” [McCrindle’s Invasion, p. 315]. 
The fact was that the Indians do not seem to have taken Alexander’s 
invasion very seriously. It was like a spectacular march through 
the country’. The consolidation of conquests in distant countries 
depended on communications which could be ensured. The Indian 
attitude is truly expressed in the poet’s words : 

“The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past. 

And plunged in thought again.” 


—Mathew Arnold, 
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Murder of Philip. To return to the fate of the Greek Satrapies, 
on the assassination of governor Nicanor by the Indian “mutineers”. 
Commandant Philip was deputed by Alexander to take his place. 
Philip was the most experienced Greek administrator in India. He 
started as Alexander’s agent at Taxila to keep watch over the 
activities of the powerful Indian chief, Paurava. Alexander depended 
upon Philip to guard the rear of bis advance dow'n the Hydaspes. 
Alexander later deputed him to take charge of the territories of the 
free peoples, the Malavas, and the Kshudrakas, as they were 
conquered by Alexander, and these stretched as far south as the 
confluence of the Indus and the Chenab. He was now put in charge 
of the most important province of Greek India which was like the 
gateway to India. Philip very soon left his new headquarters to see 
Alexander off on his return journey down the Hydaspes. But little 
did he know that his own days were numbered ! He was assassinated 
on his return. 

A Blow to Greek Rule. According to Arrian [VI. 27, 2], 
Philip fell a victim to jealousy between the Greeks and Macedonians. 
But such a grave incident was due to deeper causes, to popular 
discontent with foreign rule. The murder of a Greek ofScial of com- 
manding position like Philip, in whom Greek rule was embodied 
and represented at its best, was really a fatal blow struck that 

rule. He was the pillar of Greek Imperialism in India^ His 

assassination took place in 325 B.C. when Alexander was in a position 
to retrace his steps to avenge it, as he had not gone even as far 
as Carmania. But he could not do so. The act was a challenge 
to Alexander’s authority. But it was beyond his power to answer it. 
Alexander was retreating from India, with Greek rule retreating 
with him. The only remedy that he could think of was to sedr 
the good offices of his Indian ally, the king of Taxila, to whom he 
sent despatches asking him kindly “to assume the administration of 
the province previously governed by Philippus until he could send 
a Satrap to govern it” [Arrian, VI. 27]. Such a Satrap was never 
sent. Eventually Alexander had to trust his Indian ally with that 
charge. This meant that the Indian king was helped to extend his 
authority beyond the Indus and the frontiers up to the Kabul valley 
and the Hindukush. A Thracian named Eudamus was now 
left as the sole Greek agent in India, who, under the Indian king, 
was placed in charge of the military garrison at Pushkalavati and also 
of the “command of the scattered bodies of Greek and Macedonian 
troops, with authority over the various colonists of Hellenic national- 
ity” settled in that region {Cambridge History, I. p. '429]. 
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Collapse of Greek Rule after Alexander’s death in 323 B.C. 

On the top of this took place the death of Alexander' himself (without 
issue) in 323 B.C. in distant Babylon, followed by confusion in his 
own empire. The empire could not hold together. His generals 
immediately met and decided on its division among themselves. A 
second partition of the empire took place in 321 B. C. at Triparadisus, 
in which no part of India to the east of the Indus was included 
as a part of that empire. The Greek governor of Sind, Peithon, was 
now removed, and placed in charge of the province between the Indus 
and the Paropanisus . Eudamus was the solitary Greek agent lingering 
on in India, but he had no official position in the empire and is ignored 
in its partitions. He probably set himself up as the leader of the 
Hellenic ‘outlanders’ left in the valleys of the Indus and the Hydaspes, 
but he, too, left India in 317 B. C. to help bis chief, Eumcnes, 
against Antigonos, with a small force of infantry and cavalry and 
of 120 elephants which he had secured by slaying treacherously an 
Indian chief (supposed to be Poros) who was his trusted colleague. 
Poor Eudamus met his doom at the hands of Antigonos [Diodorus, 
XIX. 44, i]. Peithon also left his province and joined the fray and 
met the same fate. He fell fighting by the side of Demetrius at the 
battle of Gaza [ 1 6 . 85, 2]. There was no more Greek to take place 
of either in India. 

Chandragupta as Leader of Revolution. The Greek with- 
drawal from India was not an automatic process. It was forced by 
a revolution, a war of independence declared by Chandragupta as 
its leader. The assassinations of the Greek governors are not to ^ 
be looked upon as mere accidents or isolated events. They were 
the preliminary incidents of a planned scheme of attack against Greek 
rule. The two years, 325 B. C.— 323 B.C., that intervened between 


1. The name Alexander passed immediately into Indian literature in 
various forms. Asoka in his inscriptions u->es the forms Alikaivdara (8hah- 
bazgarhi Rock Edict XIII) and Alikya^udcUa (KSisi text) Alexandria is 
transformed into Alasanda in MilhidaparUto. 8ylvan Levi reads a deBnite, 
though Eolitary, reference in Sanskrit Literature to Alexander the Great 
himself in a passage in BSna’s Harthacharita stating thnt *'Alasa-Chan4akosa 
hiivirig conquered the earth did not penetrate into StrirOjya or the King- 
dom of women.’’ Alexander is hero meant because Greek tradition mentions 
his conquest of a Kingdom of Amazons which he abstained from entering 
ns special favour [Memorial Sylvain Levi, p. 414 (in French) ]. 

According to Weber [Berlin S.B., 1890, p. 903], “ If Indian literature 
remembered Alexander at all, it was only in the form of a bogey called 
Skanda, used to frighten naughty children” [Tam, The Oreeks in Bactria and 
India, p. 163]. 
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the death of Philip and that of Philip’s naaster were busy years 
for those who were planning India’s freedoni. Wfaat was then 
happening may be gathered from the following words of Justin [XV, 4J, 
our only source of evidence for this fateful episode in India s 
history : “India, after the death of Alexander, had shaken, as it 
were, the yoke of servitude from its neck and put his governors to 
death. The author of this liberation was Sandrocottus. This man 
was of humble origin but was stimulated to aspire to regal power 
by supernatural encouragement; for, having offended Alexander 
{^Alexandrum which some scholars replace by the name Nandrum or 
Nanda ) by his boldness of speech, and orders being given to kill 
him, he saved himself by swiftness of foot; and, while he was lying 
asleep, after his fatigue, a lion of great size, having come up to 
him, licked off with his tongue the sweat that was running from 
him, and after gently waking him, left him. Being first prompted 
by this prodigy to conceive hopes of royal dignity, he drew together 
a band of robbers and instigated the Indians to overthrow the exist- 
ing (Greek) government. Sometimes after, as he was going to war 
with the generals of Alexander, a wild elephant of great bulk pre- 
sented itself before him of its own accord and, as tamed down to 
gentleness, took him on his back and became his guide in the war 
and conspicuous in fields of battle. Sandrocottus, having thus acquired 
a throne, was in possession of India when Seleucus was laying the 
foundations of his future greatness”. Stripped of its miraculous 
elements, the passage is a record of important history. It declares 
definitely that Chandragupta was the hero of this Indian war of 
independence. It also exhibits Chandragupta’s plan of action which 
was first to dispose of what may be called the tall poppies of Greek 
India, its provincial governors who were Alexander’s generals. We have 
already seen how this plan was given effect to by the assassination of 
the two most important Greek Satraps, Nicanor and Philip. It may 
be taken for granted that the removal of these two Greek governors 
practically meant the overthrow of Greek rule in India. Alexander 
when living was unable to take any effective steps against this defiance 
of his authority, and, after his death in 323 B.C., there was disruption 
in his empire, and India was left alone by the generals who partitioned 
the empire. Thus it may be assumed that the death of Alexander 
meant the death of Greek rule in India. We have already seen how the 
provisions of the second partition of Alexander’s empire in 321 B.C. 
practically point to the Greek recognition of the independence of 
India which was achi eved by Chandragupta about 323 B.C., and, 
certainly, before 321 B.C. 
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If may be further noted that even if the reading Alexander is 
taken for the word Nandrum in the above passage of Justin, it will be 
quite in accord with the probabilities of the situation. The hero of 
Indian independence must have impressed Alexander with the promise 
of his future and roused his suspicion and enmity. This only added 
a private cause to the national cause of Chandragupta’s hostility to 
Greek rule. 

War against Nanda : Stories of its strategy. With the first 
part of his mission in life thus achieved in liberating the Punjab from 
foreign rule, he now turned to its second part, the liberation of the 
other parts of the country from the tyranny of its rulers, the hated 
Nandas. Unfortunately, there is not much evidence available on .this 
important event of Chandragupta’s conquest of Magadha. There 
is, however, evidence to show that the event created a widespread 
sensation and roused popular interest. It passed into folk lore and 
tradition. It seems that, after recruiting their army locally in the 
Punjab in the manner described above, Chapakya and Chandragupta 
started by invading the countries on the frontiers (anU^anapadath 
pavisitva) and plundering their villages (gamaghatadikammarh) in their 
desire for sovereignty (jajjarh ichchhanto). Chandragupta’s movement 
was from the frontier to the interior of India, towards Magadha and 
Paialiputra, but he first made mistakes in strategy. The story is 
thus related : “In one of these villages a woman [by whose hearth 
Chandragupta's spy had taken refuge] baked a chapathy and gave it 
to her child. He, leaving the edges, ate only the centre, and, throwing 
the edges away, asked for another cake. Then she said, ‘This boy’s 
conduct is like Chandagutta’s attack on the kingdom.’ The boy said, 
‘Why mother, what am I doing, and what has Chandagutta done?’ 
‘Thou, my dear,’ said she, ‘throwing away the outside of the cake, 
eatest the middle only. So Chandragutta, in his ambition to be a 
monarch, without beginning from the frontiers, and taking the towns 
in order as he passed, has invaded the heart of the country . and his 
army is surrounded and destroyed. That was his folly ” [Mahavarhsa 
T*ka, p. 123 ; Appendix i]. Next, Chandragupta tried another method. 
He commenced operations from the frontiers (pachchanlato pafthaya) 
and conquered many rdshtras and janapadas. States and peoples, 
on the way ; but his mistake was not to post garrisons to hold the 
conquests. The result was that the people left in the rear of his 
advance were free to combine, to encircle his army, and defeat his 
designs. Then the proper strategy dawned on hinh He had garrisons 
stationed at the rashfras and janapadas as they were conquered 
{uggdhitanaya balarh samvidhaya) and, crossing the frontiers of 
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Magadha with bis victorious army, besieged Pataliputra and killed 
Dhana-Nanda (Appendix 1). 

A similar comment on strategy is also contained in the Jain 
workj Pari^ishtaparvan, which states : “Like a child burning his 
finger which he greedily puts in the middle of the dish, instcadj)f 
eating from the outer part which was cool, Chanakya had been 
defeated, because he had not secured the surrounding country 
before attacking the stronghold of the enemy. Profiting by this 
advice, Chanakya went to Himavatknta and entered into alliance 
with Parvataka the king of that place... They opened the campaign 
by reducing the provinces” [VIII. 291-301]. The same text further 
relates that at the very opening of this campaign, Chanakya and 
Chandragupta suffered a reverse by failing to reduce a town, until 
Chanakya reduced it by a ruse, throwing its defenders oflf their 
guard. Then they devastated the country (NandadeSam), besieged 
Pataliputra, and forced Nanda to capitulate, with his reduced wealth 
( kshina-koda), army (hala), capacity (dhiJi), and prowess (vikratna) 
[lb. 301-313]. Nanda, however, was spared his life and permitted 
by Chapakya to leave Pataliputra with his two wives and one 
daughter and as much luggage as he could carry ofiT in a single 
chariot [/6. 301-317]. 

These stories, however, bring out the fundamental fact of 
Indian history through the ages that all movements of conquest in 
India have been from the frontier to the interior, from the north 
to the south, from the highlands to the plains. It is only in the 
case of an invading naval Power like the British that its movement 
has followed a different direction, from the sea upwards into the 
inland. 

Power of Nanda. The stories also bring out the probable 
fact that the conquest of Nanda’s empire was not an easy undertaking, 
but the result of several attempts. It was because that empire 
was possessed of immense power and resources. Curtius estimates 
its military strength at 200,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 2,000 four- 
horsed chariots, and '^,000 elephants. The empire was also very 
wide in extent. It extended as far as the Punjab. It is stated that 
when Alexander invaded his country which lay between the Chenab 
and the Ravi, the second Poros escaped for shelter into the adjoining 
territory of the Nanda king [McCrindle’s Invasion, p. 273]. We 
have already seen how the Nanda king by his conquests made 
himself the supreme sovereign {ekarat) of numerous States which 
he brought together under the umbrella of his sole authority {elca-, 
chchhatra). These Siates are described to be those of the ^ikshvakus 
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PailchalaSj Kasis, Haihayas, Kalingas, Asmakas, Kurus, Maithilas, 
Snrasenas, and Vitihotras. All these Kshatriya dynasties were 
“uprooted,” as the Puranas tell us. He is known to the 
Greeks as the ruler of peoples called the Gangaridac and the Prasii, 
i c., the peoples of the Ganges valley, and the Prachyas or ‘easterners’, 
peoples living to the east of the “Middle country,” such as the 
Panchalas, Snrasenas, Kosalas, and the like. Towards the south 
also the Nanda king extended his sovereignty by his conquest of 
Kalinga, as recorded in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela. It 
mentions ‘Nanda-Raja’ as being associated with an old aqueduct, and 
as having carried away to Magadha as trophies the statue (or foot- 
prints) of the first Jina and treasures of the royal house. Nanda 
rule is also stated to have extended up to the province of Kuntala in 
the north of Mysore in some Mysore Inscriptions [Rice, Mysore and 
Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 3]. But these inscriptions are as late as 
twelfth century and cannot be considered as reliable evidence, failing 
earlier evidence on the subject. We have also seen how, by his 
grinding taxation, he made himself master of untold wealth which he 
hoarded in subterranean chambers. 

His lack of popularity. Nanda had thus enough of power and 
pelf. But he lacked popularity. Chandragupta himself, as we have 
seen, repotted to Alexander that he was “hated by his subjects” and 
Alexander had this report confirmed by the Indian kings Poros 
(Paurava) and Phegelas (Bhagala). His unpopularity is due as much 
to the original sin of his ancestor as mentioned above as to his 
tyrannical rule and exactions, 1 hus, his power was tottering tp its 
fall. It was not broad-based upon the people’s will. Thus the moral 
factor helped Chandragupta in his fight against Nanda mote than the 
military factor. 

Casualties. The details of the actual battle between Chandra- 
gupta and Nanda are not known. The Jain work Pariiishtaparvan 
[VIII. 253-54] contains a verse stating that ‘Chanakya recruited for 
Chandragupta an atmy by means of wealth hidden underground for 
the purpose of uprooting Nanda.’ “It has been conjectured that he 
employed Greek mercenaries in his struggle with Nanda” [Cambridge 
History, I. p. 435]. That it was a bloody battle between the two is 
indicated in exaggerated terms in a passage in the Milindapaftho, 
[SEE, XXVI. p. 147] stating that “too kotis of soldiers, 10,000 
elephants, i lac of horses and 5,000 charioteers” were killed in action 
and that Bhadda^la was the commander of Nanda’s army. We have 
already seen the version of the event given in the M adrarakshasa 
which begins with Chapakya’s statement that he has already killed all 
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the Nine Nandas and will not spare the surviving representative of 
the Nanda family, the old man, Sarvarthasiddhi, who, unable to stand 
the siege of his city Kusumapura, betook himself to the forest. 
Though living there as a hermit, he was done to death under orders 
of Chanakya who was out to uproot the last offshoot of the Nanda 
family. 

Defeat of Seleucos, 304 B. C. : Extension of Empire up to 
Persia. Chandragupta did not merely supplant the Nanda king in 
the sovereignty of Magadha. He made himself at once the sovereign 
of an empire which was much larger than that of Nanda, tor it 
included the land of the five rivers up to the Indus. This empire 
also extended farther by his later conquests. His subsequent career 
may be gathered from the following statement of Plutarch [Lives, 
Chap. LXII] : “Not long afterwards, Androcotios, who had at that 
time mounted the throne, presented Seleukos with 500 elephants and 
overran and subdued the whole of India with an army of 600,000.” 
“The throne” here is the throne of Magadha which he had won by 
defeating the Nanda king. The present to Seleukos was the result of 
a war between the two. It would appear that in the struggle for 
power which ensued among the generals of Alexander after his 
death, Seleukos won for himself a secure position as the ruler of 
Babylon by about 31 1 B C. and felt free to devote himself to the 
consolidation of his authority in the distant provinces. Bactria was 
not subdued without hard fighting. And by about 305 or 304 B. C. 
at the latest, he planned for a recovery of the Indian conquests of 
Alexander. Taking the route along the Kabul river, he crossed the 
Indus [Appian, Syr. 55]. But the expedition proved abortive and 
ended in an alliance. It was because he bad to confront a new India, 
strong and united, under Chandragupta in command of a formidable 
army, and felt that discretion was the better part of valour. By the 
terms of the treaty, Seleukos ceded to Chandragupta the Satrapies of 
Arachosia* (Kandahar) and the Paropanisadae (Kabul), together 


1 . It is interesting to note the original old Iranian forma of these natnes 
as used in the Behistun iind other inscriptions of the Achaemenian emperor 
Darius I (621 -4, S5 B C.), as these names correspond closely to Sanskrit 
names. Thus Achaemenes (father of Teispe8) = Hai.-liaman», Darius— 
DSrayaiau (Sanskrit Dharayadvasti, holding, possessing good^) / C'yrus = Kuru ; 
Xerxes = KsAoyarsAa ,• Arjchoeia=//araufO/» = San8krit Sarasvati ; Vedic name 
of a river in S. VV. Afghanistan, tributary of the river called Haelumant in 
Avesta = classical Hermandu8=modern Helmand. 

Arachosia was the land of black grapes called hdrahUrf^ whence the 
wine called HUrahUraka mentioned by Kautilya (as will be seen below), just 
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with portions of Aria (Herat) and Gedrosia (Baluchistan). Thus 
Chandragupta was able to add another glorious feather to his cap. 
He extended his empire beyond the frontiers of India up to the 
borders of Persia. That is why it was possible for his grandson 
Asoka to declare in two of his Rock Edicts [II and XIII] tha the 
Syrian emperor, Antiochus [Amtiyako Yona-raja], was his “im- 
mediate” neighbour, one of his “frontagers” (an Anta or a Pratyanta 
king). Chandragupta on his part cemented this alliance by making 
a present to Seleukos of 500 war-elephants. This gift was of great 
value to Seleukos who was at that time very much worried by a call 
for help from his friends, the confederate kings Cassander, Lysima- 
chus, and Ptolemy, against their common adversary, Antigonus. 
The elephants airived in time at the battle-field of Iptus to turn 
the scale of victory against Antigonus, The present of Indian ele- 
phants by Chandragupta to Seleukos was followed by a demand for 
them in western wars. Pyrrhos transported these elephants from 
Epiros to Italy in 281 B. C. Hasdrubal in 251 B. C, used at Panormus 
elephants driven by ‘Indians’. So did Hannibal and Hasdrubal 
during the second Punic war with Rome, and, at the battle of Raphia, 
Ptolemy’S" Libyan elephants were no match for the Indian elephants 
of Antiochos [Warmington, Commerce between Roman Empire and 
India, p. 151]. 

The present of elephants was followed by other expressions of 
friendly relations between the two kings. There is a suggestion made 
by Appian 55] that there was a marriage alliance between the 
two kings so that Seleukos became either the father-in-law or the son- 
in-law of Chandragupta. It is more likely that, as Strabo suggests 
[XV. 724], “there was a convention establishing a jus connubii 
between the two royal families. In that land of caste, a jus connubii 
between the two peoples is unthinkable.” [Cambridge History, 
I. p. 431]. That Chandragupta’s relations with Seleukos continued 
to be very friendly is indicated by the story related by Athenaeus that 
he sent to Seleukos a present of some Indian drugs [Ib. p. 432], 


as tho grp' n ■grapes of KapisS, Northern Afghanistan, yielded the wine called 

Ka,j:ii‘aya:a 

Furopanis uiae is tho Greek equivalent of Babylonian Parruparaesana = 
Old Persian = 3an.skrit Gar.dhara with its capital at Pushkalavati. 

Ana in Old rorsinn = Huraira from Harai.U or Sarayu, the name of 
the river on which Her..t s’ands Haraiva is 10 be equated with Sanskrit 
SSrava derived from Saiajn mentioned by PSnini [VI 4. 174]. 

Indi.i = 01d Persian Hidauv from StndAu. Hidauv is locative of Hidu 
[V. S. Agrawala’s Flace-names in tjie Inscriptions of Darius in TjPHSJ, 1940]. 
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while Seleukos further confirmed this friendship by sending 
Megasthenes as an ambassador to the Mauryan court. He had been 
serving as his ambassador at the court of Sibyrtius, Satrap of 
Arachosia. According to Arrian, Megasthenes resided for some time 
even at the court of Poros [V. 220], but the original is translated 
differently by Schwanbeck. At any rate, he must have come to live 
at Pataliputra somewhere between 304 and 299 B.C., the date of 
Chandragupta’s death. Thus he was able to see Mauryan India as a 
well-organized State under Cbandragupta at the height of his power 
in the last days of his life. 

Friendly relations were continued between India and the West 
after these two kings. Chandragupta’s ton, Bindusara, asked the son 
of Seleukos, Antiochos I, to get him sweet wine, figs, and a philoso- 
pher. Antiochos I sent as his ambassador to Bindusara Daimachus 
ofPlataea. Pliny [Natural History, VI. 58] mentions Dionysius as 
the ambassador despatched to India by Ptolemy Philadelphus (King of 
Egypt, 285-247, B.B.). The Indian king to whom Dionysius was 
despatched must have been either Bindusara or his son Asoka who 
in his Rock Edict XIII refers to him as one of the five foreign kings 
to whom he despatched his own Welfare Missions. 

We may note in this connection that Megasthenes states that 
since his time “many writers (Greek writers) no longer give the river 
Indus as the Western boundary of India but include within it four 
Satrapies,” as named above [Frag. LVI quoted by Pliny]. 

Conquest of the South. Having now extended his empire 
beyond the borders ol India, Cbandragupta next thought of extending 
the empire beyond the barrier of the Vindhyas to the South. In the 
passage cited above from Plutarch, it is stated that “he overran and 
subdued the whole of India with an army of 6oo,coc.” The details 
of this all-India conquest are lacking, but there is reliable evidence 
for it in the inscriptions of Asoka. In the first place, Asoka’s rule in 
the South is declared by his inscriptions at Siddapura, Brahmagiri, 
and Jatinga-RameSvara hill in the Cbitaldroog District of Mysore, the 
Govimath and Palktgundu Inscriptions in the Kopbal Taluk, the 
Maski Inscription in the Deccan in the Nizam’s Dominion, 
and the Gooty Inscription in the Kurnool District. Secondly, 
Asoka himself indicates the southern limits of his empire 
by mentioning as his “frontagers” or immediate neighbours, peoples 
like the Cholas and Piiiayas, Satyaputras and Keralaputras [Rock 
Edicts II, XIII]. Thirdly, he himself informs us in his Rock 
Edict XIII that his own conquest was only that ofKalinga, and 
further that even this pon^uest was the cause of pweb pain and 
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repentance to him, because it had to be achieved by so much violence 
and bloodshed, resulting in “150,000 captives {apavudhe), 100,000 
kUled {hate), and many times that number dead from the wounds 
received {mutey'. He felt so deeply his personal responsibility for 
this colossal carnage and suffering that he at once foreswore such 
bloody conquests for the future, and declared for Dharma~vijaya 
(Moral Conquest) as his imperial policy, abolishing the previous 
imperial policy of aggression and annexation. He stood now for a 
thorough-going creed of -Non-Violence 01 AhiThss. Thus the con- 
quest of the South was not the work of Asoka. Nor was it that of 
his father, Bindusara, failing definite evidence as against the statement 
of Plutarch attributing it to Chandragupta. No doubt, Bindusara 
was not a pacifist like Asoka. This is indicated by his very title, 
Amitraghala (‘slayer of foes’), and this title may have been earned by 
him by some of his conquests. A vague hint of these is given by the 
author of Arya-Mafljuiri Mula-Kalpa, Hemachandra, and Taranatha, 
who state that that apostle of violence, Chaqakya, had outlived 
Chandragupta, and continued as a minister of Bindusara, as “one of 
his great lords”. Taranatha states : “Chapakya accomplished the 
destruction of the nobles and kings of sixteen towns and made 
Bindusara master of all the territory between the eastern and western 
sea”. This is taken by some scholars to indicate Bindusara’s 
conqnest of the Deccan. It is, however, forgotten that a more 
authentic document, Rudradaman’s inscription, describes Sura sb fra 
as a province of Chandragupta’s empire which thus had extended 
from the western to the eastern sea. At the same time, we have 
somewhat discouraging evidence against Bindusara’s capacity as a 
conqueror that his north-western province of Taxila had revolted 
during his reign so that he had to depute his worthy son, Asoka, to 
quell the revolt. It may be presumed that the mere maintenance of 
the vast empire which was bequeathed to him by this father was 
too heavy a burden for a man of his easy-going disposition whose 
delight in life was “fgs and raisin wine”, for which he indented 
upon his friend, the Greek king, Antiochos. He can hardly be 
credited with any additions to the empire by bis own conquests. 

Sravana Belgola Traditioni. We may also consider the unpli- 
cations of the unanimous Jain tradition that Chandragupta in his 
old age abdicated and foUowed the Jain saint Bhadrabahu as his 
teacher. Both teacher and pupil then travelled towards the South 
and settled down at a place known as Sravana Belgola. The tradition 
is recorded with minor variations in a number of documents, both 
literary and epigraphic. The literary documents are (i) Brihotkatha 
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Koia by Harisheua, dated in 931 A. D. (2) Bhairabahu-Charita by 
Ratranardi of about 1450 A D. (the Kannada work, Munivarnsa- 
bhyuduyn of c. 1680 A. D.and (4) the Kannada work, Bajavali- 
kulhe. All these works agree as to the main facts. Bhadrabahu in 
consequence of a severe famine in Bihar led a migration of the Jains 
towards the South. Chandiagupta, “ the king of Pafaliputra,” 
[lia abdicated the throne in favour of his son and followed 

Bhadrabahu as his disciple. He became his chief disciple, attended 
him at his death at Sravana (Sramana) Bclgola where he lived on as an 
ascetic for some years till he died of starvation according to Jain 
practice. 

This tradition has been recorded in local inscriptions and monu- 
ments. The oldest inscription of about 600 A.D. associated “ the pair 
(yiiijmn), Bhadrabahu along with Chandragupta Muni." Two inscrip- 
tions of about 900 A.D. on the Kaveri near Seringapatam describe the 
summit of a hill called Chandragiri as marked by the footprints of 
Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta munipali. A Sravana Belgola inscrip- 
tion of 1129 mentions Bhadrabahu ‘ Srutakevali,' and Chandragupta 
who acquired such merit that he was worshipped by the forest deities. 
Another inscription of 1163 similarly couples and describes them. A 
third inscription of the year 1432 speaks of Yatindra Bhadrabahu, and 
hir disciple, Chandragupta, the fame of whose penance spread into 
other words. 

To add to this striking and uniform epigraphic evidence, we have 
significant monumental evidence. A smaller hill at Sravana Belgola is 
called Chandragiri, because Chandragupta lived and performed his 
penance there. On the same bill is a cave named after Bhadrabahu, 
as well as an ancient temple called Chandragupia-Basti, because it was 
erected by Chandragupta. Moreover, the facade of this basti or temple 
which is in the form of a perforated screen, contains 90 sculptured 
scenes depicting events in the lives of Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta. 

Jain Tradition. It is also to be noted that this Jain migration 
is the initial fact of the Digambara tradition. The Jain community 
was undivided for long. It was only with Bhadrabahu that the Digam- 
baras separated from the ^vetambaras. 

Vincent Smith pertinently points out that it is Jain tradition 
alone which explains Chandragupta’s unexpected exit from the throne 
at a time when be was comparatively young and at the height of his 
power. As he says, the only direct evideifce throwing light on the 
manner in which the eventful reign of Chandragupta Maurya came to 
9n end js that of tradition. His abdication js an adequate explanation 
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of his disappearance at such an early age (when he must have been 
under fifty).” 

There is also no evidence to disprove the fact taken for granted 
without the need of any argument or demonstration by all Jain writers 
that Chandragupta became a convert to their religion. The atmos- 
phere of Jainism had already penetrated into Pataliputra, as we have 
already seen, in the time of the Nandas who had Jain leanings and 
Jain ministers [Hindu Civiliaalion, p. 277]. In the Mudrarakshuaa, 
also, we find an acknowledgment of this fact in the prominent position 
it gives to the Jains at the court of Pataliputra and the employment 
by Chanakya himself, an uncompromising champion of Brahminism, 
of a Jain as one of his chief emissaries Jain influence was already 
predominant at the royal court [Rice, Myson' and Coorg fiom 
Inscripliona, pp. 3-9 ; Ep. Cam., II. pp. 35 -43 (Inscriptions at 
Sravana Belgola)]. 

If, therefore, it is taken as a fact that Chandragupta spent the 
last days of his life at Sravana Belgola, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that he settled down at a place within the limits of his empire and a 
place so close to Asoka’s inscriptions.* 

Tamil Tradition. Further, the Maurya invasion of the South 
is also recorded in Tamil tradition. There are four references to it 
in Tamil works, three in Ahansntlru and the fourth in PumnnnUru. 
These speak of the Moriyas cutting their way through the rocks with 
their chariots, "their army of horses and elephants”, to subdue the 
king of Alobnr who had refused to submit. In this expedition, they 

1. It may be noted thbt Fleet [JA, XXI. p. ISC] did not believe in ihia 
tradition and conaidared EbadrabShu of Ii ecription No. 1 as Bhadrahshu II 
mentioned in 5araa uafi Cachahha PaitfliKili o'? becoming PontifT in 53 B. C., 
with his disciple Guj tigupta eoccceding liim as Pontiff in .31 B. C. In his 
opinion, thie Guptigupta hus been confused with Chandragupta. 

Dr. Hoomte, however (76 , pp. 53.60], after a critical study of all the Jain 
PaflaroBa, believes in the tradition and reel rds his conclusion thus: ■•Before 
BhadrabSfau, the Jain community was undivided. With him the Digambaras 
separated from the ^v, tSmbarus. The question is, who this BhadrabShu 
was The SvetSn.b ra poUHKotis know only ore Chadrsbithu who, from the 
dates assigned to h>m by the l^vetSmbarns and Digambaras alike, must he 
identical with BhadrabShu I of the Digambaras. Considering the varying and 
contradictory character of the Digambara tradition, the probability is that 
the inception of the great separation took place 'under Bhadiabshu I who died 
162 A. V., according to the Dig imbaras, or 179 A. V , according to the ^vetSm- 
baraa (both dates being within the reign of Chandragupta). The Digambara 
separation originally look piece aa a result of the migration southwards under 
BhadrabShu in consequence of a severe famine in Bihar, the original home of 
the undivided Jain community.” 
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were helped by their local allies, the KoSar, who “routed the enemies’ 
forces on the field of batde” and the Vaiukar fighting with “their 
swift-flying arrows”. Some think that the Mariyas of these passages 
may refer to the latter day Mauryas of Kohkan who emerge in history 
in the fifth century A.D., but there is in one passage a reference to 
“the untold wealth of the Nandas,” showing by its context that it is 
the imperial Mauryas, the successors of the Nandas, who are thought 
of in these Tamil works. We have already cited the reference made 
by 31 amvlanar, a ^aQgam poet, to the boarded wealth of the Nandas 
“swept away and submerged later on by the floods of the Ganges”. 
Thus Tamil tradition is quite familiar with the Nandas and the 
imperial Mauryas coming after them [S. R. Aiyangar, Beginnings of 
South Indian History, pp. 69, 8r, 103 ; V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 
Mauryan Polity, pp, 58 ff’.]. 

Conquest of Western India. Along with all this general evi- 
dence pointing to the extension of Chandragupta’s empire to the 
South, we have a piece of definite evidence proving that Western India 
formed part of his empire. It was not so in the time of his predeces- 
sor, Nanda, who was known to the Greeks as the king of the Ganga* 
ridac and the Prasii, of the Ganges Valley and eastern India. The 
Gimar Rock Inscription of Rudradaman of 150 A.D. describes bow 
the lake (tadaga) Sudarfana was created on Mount Urjayat by the 
construction of a dam (seiu) across the rivers flowing down the hill, 
such as Suvarnasikata, Palarifli, and others. The dam livalled the 
rock with its joints well cemented against leakage (nihsandhibnddha- 
dridha— sarvapstikatvat - parvata — pada-pratispardki-suSliskfaband- 
hcm). It was constructed by the provindal governor (Bashfriya) of 
King Chandragupta Maurya. He is named Vaifya Pushyagupta. 
The reservoir was lavishly provided with conduits {pranalibhiralatfi-. 
Iritam) in the time of Asoka Maurya by the Yavana (Greek) Raja 
Tusbaspha appointed to that province. The province is described as 
the province of Anarta and Surashpra. Thus Western India was so 
efficiently governed as a province of Chandragupta Maurya’s empire 
that even its irrigation facilities were provided by the construction of 
costly and difiBcult works like a reservoir for the storage of water, 
fitted with sluices and channels for its distribution among the cultivat- 
ed fields below. 

It is also interesting to note in this connection that • the Pali 
work Petavaiihi and its commentary, Paramatthadfpant, mention a 
ruler of Surappha (Surashpra) named PiAgala who ascended the throne 
in the sixteenth regnal year of Bindusara (283 B. C.). He had a 
senspati or a general named Nandaka who converted him to a new 
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doctrine, a sort of atheism called {Natihika-ditihx). Fired with his 
zeal for his new faith, he was bold enough to leave for Pataliputra 
with a large retinue to convert to his creed the emperor Dharma^oka 
{PiUgalo raja Dhamtnankasaa raflflo ovadarh datum gato) but remain- 
ed himself to be converted to the emperor’s creed of Buddhism [B. C. 
Law, Buddhist Conception of Spirits, p. 72 f ; C. D. Chatterji in D. R. 
Bhandarlcar Volume, pp. 329-340 ] 

We have in these texts remarkable evidence of the continuity of 
administrative history for the Province of Surathtra during the 
reigns of three Maurya emperors, Chandragupta, Bindusara, and 
Asoka. . 

Some light is thrown on the severity of Chandragupta’s penal 
code as shaped by his minister, Chapakya, by the case of a learned 
Brahman scholar named Subandhu being condemned to servitude for 
life with his young son in his teens wandering away homeless to escape 
a similar fate. The sin of Subandhu was his astute political wisdom 
[Ibid.]. 

We may consider the constitutional significance of these refer- 
ences to Sui3shtra. We have three descriptions of its constitutional 
sutus which it is difficult to reconcile with each other. These are : 
(i) Surash^ra as a province of the Maurya empire under an imperial 
offidal as its Governor ; (2) Surashtra under a chief as a feudatory 
of the Maurya emperor ; and (3) Sunsbfra as a Sathjha or a 
republic. The third description is attributed to Kautilyk, but not 
quite accurately. Kaufilya does not describe Surasbtra as a full-fledged 
republic, but only refers to certain sections of its population as 
belonging to self-governing corporations or SrenU; These Srenis 
were formed by ihe Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas of Surash^ra and were 
either economic or military guilds, devoting themselves either to Faria 
(agriculture, cattle-rearing, and trade) or to the profession of arms 
as means of livelihood {Surashfra-Kshairiya^enyadayo i>arta-sastro- 
pajivinah) [VII. i]. Thus Surashfra under this description may 
still be a kingdom. The two other points to settle about its consti- 
tutional position are (i) whether it was a local chiefsbip and a feuda- 
tory State under the Maurya emperor or (2) whether it was 
completely annexed by Chandragupta Maurya to his empire and 
created a governorship under him. The second point is established 
beyond doubt by Rudradaman’s Inscription which has greater 
evidential value than tradition and literary text. The first point can 
be reconciled with the second only on the supposition that, as in 
modem India, an imperial province may accommodate its hereditary 
ruling princes figuring as feudatories acknowledging the paramount 
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1940, a few days before Holland itself was submerged by German 
invasion) has very well shown by skilful calculations that the news 
of the death of one of these Greek kings could not take more than 
4 or 5 months to reach Asoka at Pataliputra, and so we need not allow 
for an interval of one year for it, as I had done in my Asoka. He 
has also after a good deal of discussion established the dates of 
the two kings, Alexander of Epirus and Magas of Gyrene. The 
former lived up to 255 B.C. and the latter up to 250 B.C. according 
to his findings which arc followed here. If, therefore. Rock Edict 
XIII is dated at 256 B.C. since it was in the 13th year of Asoka’s 
coronation, the date of his coronation was 269 B.C., the very date 
which is led up to by the assumed date of 322 B.C. for Chandragupta’s 
accession to sovereignty and the duration of his reign and that of 
his successor, as reckoned in the Puranas. We have thus here a 
remarkable convergence of chronological conclusions derived from 
sources as different and foreign and Indian works, Brahminical 
texts and Buddhist inscriptions, and this convergence proves their 
truth. 



CHAPTER III 


ADMINISTRATION : IDEALS : DIVISIONS 

Indian Ideals of Polity. The governance of such a vast 
empire which stretched from Persia to Mysore was a formidable 
undertaking. It was specially so in olden times, in pre-mechanical 
ages lacking the means of speedy communication and quick transport 
between the different and distant parts of a large empire. News 
would take months to travel frem Paropanisus to Pataliputra. This 
initial difficulty of administration led John Stuart Mill to doubt the 
existence of large empires in ancient times, “because the machinery 
of authority was not perfect enough to carry orders into effect at a 
great distance from the person of the ruler, nor did there exist the 
means of making the people pay an amount of taxes sufficient for 
keeping up the force necessary to compel obedience throughout a 
large territory,” 

These natural difficulties, however gave way before human* 
ingenuity. A suitable system of administration could cope with them. 
The difficulties are formidable for a system of centralized authority. 
It is not so where government is not carried on from one . centre 
but from many centres. Decentralisation of authority solved the 
problem of government for large empires in ancient times. It 
divided up the empire into a number of provincial govenunents and 
local administrations in which sovereignty could make its presence 
and power felt. The area of each such government war. 
conveniently sized. 

Rural Republics. Ancient India was built upon the basis of 
decentralisation on principle. It did not believe in centralisation of 
authority, resulting in a system of over-government of the people. 
It believed in the self-government in the group, in the extension oi 
self-government from the sovereign at the top through all grades and 
strata of society down to the lowest classes in the villages. Every 
village was self-governing. There were also unions of villages as 
self-governing federations. Ancient India was thus built up as a vast 
rural democracy. Society was functioning apart from the State proper 
as a separate entity in defined spheres of self-government. Rural 
politics was independent of state-politics and of the vicissitudes of 
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political fortune affecting the State or the Sovereign at the top. India 
owes the preservation of her culture to her self-governing villages 
or rural republics in which it was centred through the long course of 
her history which has seen so many political revolutions and changes 
of sovereignty. The position is very well summed up in the words 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe giving evidence before a Select Conomlttee 
of the House of Commons (Report, 1832, Vol. Ill, App. 84, p. 331] : 
‘ The Indian village communities are little republics, having nearly 
everything they can want within themselves, and almost independent 
of any foreign relations. They seem to last where nothing else lasts. 
Dynasty after Dynasty tumbles down ; revolution succeeds to revo- 
lution . .. but the village community remains the same This union 

of the village communities, each one forming a separate little State 
in itself, has, I conceive, contributed more than any other cause to 
the preservation of the peoples of India, through all the revolutions 
and changes which they have suffered, and is in a high degree 
conducive to their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great portion 
of freedom and independence.” 

The aloofness of the Indian village from high politics at the centre 
attracted the attention of Megasthenes who has described how the 
bulk of India’s population who were living on land as agriculturists 
were exempted from military service and were often found freely 
working, out in the fields, even in sight of a battle raging close by. 
He says ; “Whereas among other nations it is usual, in the contests 
of war, to ravage the soil, and thus to reduce it to an uncultivated 
waste, among the Indians, on the contrary, by whom husbandmen are 
regarded as a class that is sacred and inviolable, the tillers of soil, 
even when battle is raging in their neighbourhood, are undisturbed 
by any sense of danger, for the combatants on either side in waging 
the conflict make a carnage of each other, but allow those engaged 
in husbandry to remain quite unmolested. Besides, they neither 
ravage an enemy’s land with fire, nor cut down its trees.” And again : 
“The Husbandmen appear to be far more numerous than the others. 
Being moreover exempted from fighting and other public services, 
they devote the whole of their time to tillage ; nor would an enemy 
coming upon a husbandman at work on his land do him any harm, 
for men of their class, being regarded as public benefactors, are 
protected from all injury The land thus remaining undamaged, and 
producing heavy crops, supplies the inhabiunts with all that is requisite 
to make life very enjoyable. The husbandmen themselves, with 
their wives and children, live in the country, and entirely avoid going 
into town either to take part in its tumults or for any other purpose” 
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[Frag. I, XXXIII]. These rural retreats of democracy kept the culture 
of the country in tact and free from all political disturbances. 

Dharma as Sovereign. There was, however, a deeper political 
philosophy which moulded Indian polity to this form. Hindu thought 
counts Dharma as the true Sovereign of the State, as the Rule of 
Law. The king is the executive called the Davia to uphold and 
enforce the decrees of Dharma as the spiritual sovereign. Thus the 
king or the temporal sovereign is not the source of Law in the 
Hindu State. The sources of Law are above and beyond him. 
They are not his creation. He has only to sec to their observance. 

Sources of Law. The sources of Law are stated by Manu to 
be (i) Veda ox ^ruti (2) iS’mriti or Dharma-^astra (3) or code 
of conduct enjoined by the Sastras (4) Achara or the manners and 
customs of holy men. 

It was provided that doubtful points of Dharma arising out of 
these primary sources of Law were to be decided by a body of legal 
experts called ^ishtas, ‘well versed in sacred lore and disciplined in 
correct conduct-’ This body was called Parishad, Thus legislation was 
considered too important for the State and for the common weal to 
be left to party politics or the opinions and fancies of its individual 
leaders. John Stuart Mill recommended the creation of a Standing 
Legal Commission to guide legislation by Parliament. 

Vamasrama-Dharma. It is, however, to be noted that the 
Dharma for which the Hindu State stood was what is known as 
Varna^rama-Dharma. It was the law that regulated the occupations 
of different castes of people, and duties of life depending on its 
different stages called ASramas. The Hindu scheme of life determines 
its duties normally in accordance with caste, i.e., birth and heredity, 
and also with age. Kaujilya In his ArlhaSa'^lra presents this scheme 
as follows. 

Each Varm or caste, and each Airama, is to follow its 
Svadharma, its own Dharma, to which one must be true. 

Duties of different castes. The duties of Brahmar^a are : (i) 
Learning {Adhyayanam), (2) Teaching {Adhyapanam), (3) Worship 
(Yajanam), (4) Conducting Worship {Yajanam), (5) Making gifts 
{Dana), (6) Receiving gifts {Pratigraha). 

TheX«fta/riyo is to observe (i),( 3 )> (5) of the above hst, 

and to follow in addition the two following special duties, viz., (a) 
The pursuit of arms {l^astrajiva ) ; (b) Defence of his country {Bhuta 
rakahai) 4 m, protection of all living beings). 
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The Vaisya is to observe (i), (3), and (5) but is to follow the 
special occupations named (a) Agriculture, (b) Cattle-rearing and 
(c) Trade. 

The ^udra's duties are specified to be (i) Service of the first 
three castes, “the twice-born (2) Agriculture, Cattle-rearing and 
Trade ( Vartta) ; (3) Craftsmanship {Karukarma) ; and (4) Minstrelsy 

(Kusilavakarma). 

Duties of different A^ramas. There are pointed out the four 
Ages of Life called the A^ramas, viz., those of (i) BrahmacJian 
(student) (2) Grihastha (the married state) (3) Vanaprastha (dweller 
in forest) (4) Parivrajaka (wandering ascetic). 

The duties of the Brahmachari are stated to be (i) study of 
the Vedas (Svadhyaya), (2) worship and offering to fire {Agnikarya- 
lldshtkau), (3) practice of begging (Bhaik.ihyavratalvani), (4) following 
the teacher unto death. 

The duties of the house-holder are stated to be 

(1) earning livelihood by the pusuit of prescribed occupations 

(svakarmajiva) ; 

(2) marrying into families of equal status but different goiras ; 

(3) offering food to gods, ancestors, guests, and paid servants, 
and appropriation of what remains to himself {^eshabhojanam). 

The house-holder, who leaves his home for the forest, has to 
observe the following duties, viz., (1) Continence {Brahmacharya) 
(2) Sleeping on bare earth (3) Wearing long hair and deer skin (4) 
Offering worship and oblations to fire (5) Worship of gods, ancestors, 
and guests (6) Eating what is grown in the forest. 

The ascetic {Parivrajaka) has to observe the following injimc- 
tions ; (i) Control of senses (2) Abstention from all scheming 
(Anarambha) (3) Renouncing all possessions (iV»«/tAt?tcAana(i;aTO) (4) 
Life of solitude {Sangatyaga) (5) Begging in different places (so as 
not to get attached to any) (6) Living in forest (7) Purity of body 
and h eait. 

The following duties are compulsory for all, viz , (i) Non- 
violence {Ahiriisa) (2) Truthfulness {Satyam) (3) Purity 0 aucham) 

(4) Freedom from jealousy {AnasUya) (5) Freedom from cruelty (6) 
Tolerance {Kshams). 

It was the supreme duty of the State or the Sovereign to 
uphold this social order or system which was taken to be the best 
system for ensuring the stabihty of society and the development of 
personality or the self-fulfilment of the individual as the supreme 
objective of the State itself. 
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The King as Danda or Upholder of Dharma. The Ailareya 
Brahmarui [VIII. 26] describes the king as the Defender of Dharma 
{Dharmasya gopta). The &atapatha Drahmana [XIV. 4, -2, 23] 
states that the Darida or the king is necessary to maintain Dharma 
or those “principles of justice by which the strong ' are prevented 
from eating up the weak” {abaliyan baliyarhsa ma 6 ani%ale dharmena 
yatha). The Mahabharatn, [i^anri P. chh. 67, 122] points out that 
without Dania, Society will be in a state of nature described as 
Matsya-Nyaya in which “people devour one another like fish or dog 
{paraspararh bhakshayanto matsya ivajali kri^an] paraspararh vilum- 
panti sarameya yaihumisham |]). This doctrine is thus stated by 
Kautilya : “Where there is no Darida-dhara or the sovereign 
wielding the sceptre of justice, the strong eat up the weak, as it is 
among fish. But, protected by the king, the weak become strong 
(apranito hi matsyanyayamudbhavayali \ Baliyanabalam hi grasate dan- 
dadharabhave] Tenaguptah prabhav'ati H) [I. 4]. Kautilya further states 
that the king who upholds Dharma “will attain happiness both here and 
hereafter” (pretya cheha cha nandati [I. 3]. It is also to be noted that 
subject to Dharma or the Law and Constit’-tion of the realm, the Sove- 
reign had supreme power in the State as its Head {Kutasthaniyo hi 
svamfli) [VIII. i]. Kautilya further points out [III. 1] that the king who 
governs (anu^asat) in accordance with Dharma {$atyt sthitah, Dhannah, 

‘ established in truth’), Vyavahara (Evidence or established laws), 
Sarhstha (Custom, lokachara) and Nyaya (Justice or Reason) will he 
the conqueror of the whole earth up to the seas ( Ghaluranlarh mahim 
jayet). Kautilya also holds -[IV. 13] that if the king exercises his 
power in an unlawful manner, he will be himself punishable {adaridya- 
dand’ine rajflo danda^trirndatgunombhasi, ‘ the king penalising an 
irmocent person is to pay as penalty thirty times its amount). By 
paying the penalty, he will purify himself of the sin of injustice’ {tena 
tat pUyate paparh rajrio daridUpachurajam). This is driving the 
theory up to its limit, but it is only to emphasise the fundamental 
position that Dharma is the ultimate Sovereign to whom the king also is 
subject. The Law or Rule is the ruler of men. 

It was for the fu lfilm ent of this lofty mission prescribed for kings 
that Chandragupta himself was called to the throne by Chanakya when 
he found that it was jeopardised under the ^ndra rule of the Nandas. 

Custom as Law. It will also be seen that one of the established 
sources of Law is defined to be what is called Achara which Kautilya 
calls Charitra or Sarhstha, the manners and customs of the 0 

These, however, vary with different fatmlies, castes, corpor^i^V ' 

/ 

I- i, i 
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regions, and these several groups were empowered to legislate for them- 
selves. Accordingly, Manu says [VIII, 4^, 46] that it is the Sovereign’s 
duty to recognize and enforce the laws laid down for themselves by 
these several self-governing groups, such as Kula (family), Juti (caste), 
^rcni (guild), and Janajxtda (region). Gautama [II. 2, 20, 21] goes 
farther and grants powers of legislation to the Varga s 01 Guilds (Srenis) 
of cultivators, traders, herdsmen and artisans, thus granting self- 
government to Industry. As an instance of regional or local law vshich 
is to be recognised by the king, the commentator on Manu cites the 
South Indian custom of ‘marrying the daughter of the maternal uncle.’ 

In this way, democracy descends to the villages and the lowest 
strata of social structure and operated as the most potent agency of 
uplifting the masses. Thus ancient Hindu monarchy was a limited 
monarchy under the very conception of the State. The self-governing 
groups upon which the State was founded formed a vast subterranean 
democracy limiting the absolutism of the sovereign at the top. 

The Mauryan empire had to fit itself into this traditional frame- 
work of administration. The problem of imperial government was 
already solved in the very scheme of indigenous polity. The emperor 
had only to operate the existing administrative machinery. 

Administrative Divisions. The Mauryan empire was divided 
into a number of Viceroyalties and Provinces and each of these was of 
the time-honoured and standardised pattern of the Hindu State, 
comprising the ruler or governor at the top, the Council of Ministers 
called Manlriparishad, Heads of Departments called Adliynkshas, the 
Civil Service represented by a hierarchy of officers in different grades 
of jurisdiction, and self-governing village communities at the founda- 
tion of the structure. 

There is not much evidence available as regards the provinces 
of the Empire under Chandragupta Maurya. But we have some 
evidence for the time of his grandson, Asoka, by whom the institutions 
of his predecessors were continued except where they were reformed, 
or in the case of innovations which Asoka himself specifies in his 
inscriptions. None of the provinces indicated in his inscriptions is 
claimed by Asoka to be his own creation. 

Viceroyalties. His inscriptions speak of at least four Viceroyaltics 
with their headquarters at (i) Taxila (2) Ujjain (3) Tosali and (4) 
Suvarnagiri. 

The Viceroyalties were recruited from the princes of blood royal 
called Kumaras or Aryaputras in Asoka’s inscriptions. Asoka served 
as his father’s Viceroy at Ujjain, and again at Taxila, where he re- 
placed his elder brother. Prince Susima. Prince Kuriala, Asoka’s son. 
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served as his Viceroy at Taxila. Asoka also appointed his brother. 
Prince Tissa, as deputy king, Uparaja, to act for him at headquarters. 
The heir- apparent was known as the Yuvaraja. 

Kauplya [XII. 2] provides for emergency which may cause the 
king’s absence from the country, in which case an officer will take his 
place thus rendered vacant {iUnya) and will be appropriately called 
^Unya-Pala, a sort of a Deputy-king like Asoka’s Uparaja. 

Of the above Viceroyalties, Taxila was the capital of the newly- 
acquired North Western Frontier Province of Chandragupta’s empire, 
and Ujjain of the Central Provinces then known as Avantirashfra, 
[Mahuvarnsa, XIII, 8], 

Suvarnagiri was the capital of the southern province. Tosali 
was the capital of Kalinga, but it was not a part of Maurya empire 
under Chandragupta. 

It may be noted that the traditional names of five Provinces into 
which India was divided are mentioned in the Purav^s as 

(1) Uiichya (Northern India) or Uitarapatha. 

(2) Madhya-deJa (Central India). 

(3) Prachya (Eastern India). 

(4) Aparanta (Western India) and 

(5) Dakshiriapatha (Deccan and South India). 

Like the king, the Viceroy had his Council of Ministers known 
as Mahamatras. Like him, he also could appoint special Ministers 
{Mahamalras) for purposes of inspection of judicial administration 
[See my Asoka (Macmillan) p. 52]. 

Governorships. Side by side with these Viceroyalties under 
the Princes, there were also the Provinces under Governors. Seats 
of such governorships are mentioned in Asoka’s inscriptions, such as 
Isila, and Samapa in the South, and Kauiambi in modern U. P. near 
Allahabad. The Governors were called Pradc^ika-Mahamalras, and 
also Bnjukas, “ set over hundreds of thousands of souls ” and posses- 
sed of wide powers of goverhment [Ib.]. The later inscription of 
Rudradaman of 150 A.D., however, calls the provincial Governor a 
Pashtriya. As we have seen, we owe to this inscription the important 
information that the Western Province of Chandragupta’s empire was 
known as Anarta and Surashtra, of which the capital was Girinagara 
and the Governor was Vaisya Pushyagupta. Kautilya [II. 16 ; IX. 3I 
uses the term RasMra-Mukhya or Rdshfra-pula [V. l] or I^ara [ 11 . 
to] for the provincial Governor. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE KING 

The King : His Education. A large part of administrative 
work devolved upon the king. He had to go through a course of 
education to fit him for the work. We have already seen how 
Chandragupta was specially fortunate in having as his preceptor a 
scholar of encyclopaedic learning like Chanakya who gave him the 
best possible education then available in the country for a period of as 
many as 8 years a^Taxila. Kau^ilya [I. 5] indicates the contents of 
the education prescribed for princes. The first requisite of education 
is stated to be Discipline (FiKaya) comprising the following qualities: 
(i) Desire for learning {l^iUrusha) (2) Cultivation of the truth learnt 
{^ravanam) (3) Grasping what is learnt {Grahanam) (4) Retaining 
what is grasped (Dharanam) (5) Knowledge of ways and means of 
achieving the truth learnt (Vij/lanam) (6) Inference (Uha) (7) 
Deliberation. 

“ Treatment can subdue only the material that is fit for it and not 
unfit.” {Kriya hi dravyarh vinayati nadravyam). 

Education is also to comprise both study and practice. It is not 
merely theoretical. 

The prince is to start with a knowledge of Arithmetic {Sam~ 
khya) and writing {Lipi) and then to study (a), the three Vedas; 
(b) Philosophy under teachers ; (c) the different departments of 
economic life ( VarUa) under experienced administrators {adhyakahas ) ; 
and (d) the Science of Polity under teachers well-versed in its prin- 
ciples and practices {VaUriprayoklribhyahj. The prince is to observe 
continence, practise Brahmacharya up to the age of 16 when he is to 
marry. 

He must achieve complete control of his passions and recall 
the ruin brought on themselves by the greatest kings by their in- 
dulgence in passions [Ib. I. 6] and the prosperity of those known 
for their self-control, [/i.J. 

Even after marriage and education, he must always cultivate the 
association of the elders in knowledge {Vidya-vriddha-sarhyoga) as a 
means of increasing his knowledge. 

In the forenoons, he is to undergo military training in 
fighting with the forces of elephants, horses, chariots, and infantry. 
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The afternoons he is to devote to the study of History in- 
cluding (i) Purana (2) liivriiia (past history) such as Eamayana and 
Mahabharata (3) Akhyayika (tales of gods and great men) (4) 
Udahara^a (anecdotes and biographies, or, according to one com- 
mentator, Nyaya, Mimaihsa, and Vpanyasa Rostra or works of fiction) 
(5) Bharma- ^astray Law-books like Manu and (6) Arlha-iastra. 

He is to devote his leisure hours to the acquisition of new 
knowledge and assimilation of what is learnt. 

Thus educated and disciplined, the king becomes invincible. 

He must never be off his guard, but should always be up 
and doing {Utthanarh kurvita) \lb. 19). 

. Time-Table of Duties. The time-table of the king’s daily 
duties has been drawn up in accordance with the administrative work 
he has to take upon himself. 

The day and night are each divided into eight parts by sun- 
dial or water clock. Thus each such part {nalika) was of one hour 
and a half. The king’s time is so full up and charged with duties 
that it is the subject of humorous comment in literature. Dandiu, in 
his Daiahumaracharita [II. 8], sneers at Kauplya’s schedule of royal 
duties which would make royalty itself an unbearable burden. 

Taking the day and night of equal duration, and counting in 
terms of hours the sixteen portions into which day and night are 
divided, the king’s time-table may be thus worked out : 

1-30—3 A.M.— Rise ftom sleep by the sound of music or 
trumpets (Turya-ghosha) ; pondering over injunctions of religion 
(^aslram) and duties for the morrow. 

3 — 4-30 A.M. — Determinatioa of policy and plans and des- 
patch of his secret emissaries in accordance therewith. 

4- 30—6 A. M.— Company of the sacrificial priest, the preceptor, 
and the domestic chaplain and receiving their benedictions {svastyay- 
ana) j interviewing the physician, kitchen officials and astrologers. 

6— 7-30 A.M.— Attendence at the Hall of Audience {Upaaihana) 
and receiving there the reports of his military and financial advisers. 

7- 30—9 A.M. — Continued attendence at the Hall of Audience 
{Vpoathana) where he is to attend to the affairs of the people, urban 
and rural, giving free access to them. 

9— 10-30 A.M.— Bath, Meals, and study of religious texts. 

10- 30 A.M.— 12 Noon —Receiving the surplus of gold cash 
left over from the previous day (Jiiraiiyapratigrahafh gatadivaaotthita- 
dhanaavikaram) ; attending to the heads of Departments and assigning 
duties to them [Adhyakahan kurvita karyaviieaheahu niyufljita.) 
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12 — 1-30 P.M. — Correspondence by letter with the Council of 
Ministers ; settlement of plans of espionage with the Informers. 

1-30—3 P M.- -Recreation and Rest and pondering over his 
Policy. 

3— 4-30 P.M.— Review of his Army, Cavalry, Elephants and 
Arsenal. 

4- 30—6 P.M.— Consultation with the Commander-in-chief as 
to his military strength ; Evening Prayers. 

6 — 7-30 P.M. — Interviews with secret emissaries. 

7-30— 9 P-M, — Second bath and meal followed by religious 
meditation. 

9-10-30 P.M. — Retirement for rest to the sound of music. 

10.30 P.M. - 1-30 A.M.-Sleep. 

This completes the round of duties prescribed for the king. 

It was a sort of a standard set for him. He was empowered to 
alter the time-table, “its divisions of night and day, and discharge bis 
duties in accordance with his capacity.” 

‘Upasthana* imd Agnyagara. It will be seen from the above 
time-table that the king’s hours of retirement and rest from public 
work were from 9 P .M. to 4-30 A.M., after which followed his round 
of daily administrative duties of different kinds. The most important 
of these was his daily Darbar in the Hall of Audience where he usually 
spends three hours in the morning from 6 A.M., personally disposing 
of the suits of petitioners who are given free access to him. It is 
pointed out that the king who makes himself inaccessible to his 
people (durdar^/a) and entrusts his work to his ofiBcers in attendance 
will cause confusion in business and even public disaffection. It 
may be noted that the term Upasthana signifies the sthana or place 
where people wait to have a sight of king {Upatishthante sandar^nar- 
thino rajanamatra iti VpasthanagTiham [Commentator on X I ]. 

Among the items of business that the king should personally 
attend to is mentioned the business concerning the gods, hermits, 
heretics, learned brahmins (-Wrtya), cattle, sacred places, minors, 
persons disabled by age, disease or misfortune, orphans and women. 
These he should attend to in the order of this enumeration, or in 
accordance with their urgency or gravity. In fact, the king is asked to 
respond to all urgent calls of business which he must dispose of at once 
without putting it off. 

It is funher laid down that while he is seated in the hall of 
worship {^Agnyagai a), he should attend to the Business of physicians 
and asceUcs in the company of his chief priest and preceptor. 
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For purposes of the king’s safety at these public interviews, 
Kautilya makes the provision [I. 21] that the king must not give 
interviews to strangers, saints, and ascetics unless he is duly protected 
by his trustworthy bodyguard (aptasastragruhadhishthita). He is 
also to interview the ambassadors from foreign kings with- his 
whole Council of Ministers in attendance (Mantriparishada Saman- 
tadutam). 

Maxims for Royalty. Lastly, the Arthaiastra contains the 
following eloquent exhortation to the king : “For a king, his vrata 
(religious vow) is constant activity in the cause of his people (Utthanam); 
his best religious ceremony is the work of adminisi ration 
{Karyanv^asanam) ; his highest charity (Dakshina) is equality of 
treatment meted out to all.” 

“In the happiness of his subjects lies the happiness of the king; 
in their good is his own good, and not in what is pleasing to him. 
He must find his pleasure in the pleasure of his subjects.” 

Thus exertion is emphasised as “the root of success in administra- 
tion {Arthaaya mUlarh utthanamy' [I. 19]. In another place [VI. I], 
Kautilya points out the king’s virtues to be “abundance of 
rathusiasm and fireedom from procrastination (rmhotsaho adirghasutrafi). 
And again [XII. It]: “the king who is a fatalist (daivapramanaJi), 
devoid energy {manushahinali), or of initiative (nirarambha^'), will 
come to grief.” 

These admonitions of Kautilya arc echoed by Asoka in bis 
Rod; Edict VI: “For there is no satisfaction of mine in exertion 
{Vatanam) or despatch of business (Arthasamlirana). My highest 
duty is, indeed, the promotion of the good of all {Sarvadolca-hitam). 
Of that, again, the root is this: exertion {Utthanam) and despatch 
of business. There is no higher work than the promotion of the 
common weal.” 

Atoka’s Time-Table. It is interesting to note that Asoka’s 
own Time-table follows that of Kautilya. In his Rock Edict VI, 
Asoka states that he holds himself ready for public work, whether 
despatch of business {ariha-karma) or receipt of reports (prativedanam), 
at all hours and places, “when he is dining, or in his harem 
(orodkanamhi), or in the inner apartments {gabhagaramhi) or in the 
ranches {vachathhx), or in the place of religious instruction (vinitamhi), 
or in the parks (ttyanestr).” 

Testimony of Megasthenes. That all this programme of the 
king’s daily duties was not meant as a mete counsel of perfeaion is 
indicated by what Magasthenes reports on the subject. Megasthenes 
saw with his own eyes how busy the king, Chandragupu, was, and 
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how he was found always engaged in public work. He states: “The 
king may not sleep during the day time. He leaves his palace not 
only in time of war but also for the purpose of judging causes. He 
then remains in court for the whole day without allowing the business 
to be interrupted, even though the hour arrives when he must 
needs attend to his person” [McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 58]. 
Curtius [VIII. 9] also adds: “The palace is open to all comers, even 
when the king is having his hair combed and dressed. It is then 
that be gives audience to ambassadors, and administers justice to his 
subjects.” [76.]. 

We see here how closely Kautilya is confirmed bythe evidence 
of the Greek eye-witness. Both point out how the king was always 
accessible to the public and how the greater part of his work concerned 
disposal of suits. What Megasthenes calls " court ” Kautilya calls 
Vpaethana and Agnyagara. Where Megasthenes mentions the 
administration of justice by the king or “his judging causes”, Kautilya 
describes the king’s administrative work in Inore general terms 
including disposal of petitions from the public. It is also apparent 
from Kautilya’s time-table that the “judging of causes” might easily 
encroach upon the time fixed for the king’s bath and meals, as the 
Greek writers state. For it will be seen that the king disposes of 
public business at the Vpasthana from 6 to 9 A.M., after which 
comes the time fixed for his bath. It is also to be noted that the 
king in Kautilya’s scheme has another spell of adminstrative work 
for three hours after meals from 12 noon and after an interval of rest 
he has further hard work to go through with the Military and Intelli- 
gence Depanments from 3 to 7-30 P. M. Thus Gredt evidence 
fully corroborates that of Kautilya on the king’s strenuous daily 
work. 

A high purpose informed this exacting programme of work and 
gave it shape. It has been thus summed up by Kaufilya [L 7] : 
*The king is to grow in wisdom and statesmanship (prajits) by contact 
with the elders in wisdom j to develop insight {chakahv) into the 
affairs of the people through the instrumentality of his Tntelli gwirff 
Officers (charena) ; to achieve the welfare and happiness of his people 
by his constant labours (utlhanena) ; uphold the social order 
(svadharmasthapanatn) by the exercise of his administrative authority 
(taryanuaosanena) ; to attain discipline by following the injunctions 
of his teachers ; to achieve popularity through proper administrative 
measures securing the employment of the people {arihaaaihyogena) 
and to regulate his life {vriitim) by the standard of promoting public 
good (hitena)” 
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All this burden placed upon royalty was a consequence of the 
very conception of royalty in Hindu Polity. It is thus stated by 
Kautilya [I. 13] : “The people overwhelmed by the evils 6f 
anarchy, wherein the strong prey upon the weak as among fishes, 
chose the king and assigned to him a sixth of agricultural produce 
and a tenth of sales of merchandise as revenue, in return for whibh the 
king was to protea the people, promote their welfare, by levy of 
punishment and taxes, and was answerable for their sins, if he did 
not punish them. Even hermits pay a sixth of the grain they glqan 
to the king as their protector (yoaman gopayeUUi). The king is thus 
the fountain of favours and justice like Indra and Yama, and is 
entitled to the loyalty of his subjects.” This points out the origin 
of kingship in contraa and election and the binding of the king to bis 
people in ties of service. Thus Hindu political theory insists on the 
democratic foundations of kingship and imposes heavy obligations 
upon the king as ‘the father’ of the people. Kauplya is fond of the 
expression ; “the king must treat his subjects as his sons” (tan piteva 
anugrih^lyai) [II, I ; IV. 3.]. 

The MahaJbhatata [ 3 anti P. 56, 45] describes the king as mother 
who sacrifices all that she bolds dear for the good of her child 
(yotha hi garbhitui hitva ayarh priyath garbhaaya hitamodhatte.) 
Asoka also repeats the same doctrine for himself : “ All people 

are my children for whom, like their father, he wishes all happiness 
both in this world and in the next’ (aava-muniaa me paja in Jaugada 
R. E. II, also Dbauli R. E. I). 

Lastly, it may be noted that the same spirit of idealism informed 
the king’s foreign policy. If he is bent on conquest, it should hot be 
for mere power, pelf and greed, lust for dommion. Kautilya 
[XII. i] mentions three classes of conquerors in the order of merit : 
(l) Dharma-vijayt (2) Lobha-vijayi and (3) Aiura-vijayi. Thus 
Asoka fiillows this ideal by declaring that ‘the best of all 
conquests is Dharma-vijaya' [R. E. XIII). 

Other Features of Royalty: Bodyguard of armed women. 
We shall now turn to the other habits and paraphernalia of the 
king, as these were witnessed by the Greek ambassador, Megasthenes. 

Gred Evidence. Suabo states : “The care of the king’s per- 
son is entrusted to women. . . When he goes to hunt, it is in a kind 
of Bacchic procession, surrounded by women who form a circle. . . 
Sotac of the women are in chariots, some on horseback, some on ele- 
phants, fully armed as in war [XV. I, 5S]> 

Evidence of Kautilya. The Greek evidence is confimed by 
Kautilya [I. 21]. He states that the king on rising from b^ shall 
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be received first by troops of vvoaoen armed with bows {sMganairdha- 
nvibliih), who must have formed his immediate body-guard, and that 
female-slaves should bathe aed massage the king, make his bed, wash 
his clothes, and adorn him with garlands [Snapakasamvaha-kastaralca- 
rajaka-malakarakarma dusyah kuryuh.]. The king, according to Kauti- 
lya, had a regular staff of public women (ganika) in his household 
in three grades of service for his personal attendance. Of these, the 
lowest grade of ganikas was employed to hold the royal umbrella 
over him and the golden pitcher (chhatra-bhrifigara); the next grade 
carried the fan and attended on him seated in the royal pavilion 
{vyajar,a-dihika) ; and the superior grade served him seated on the 
throne or in the chariot (pithika-raiheshu). The aging ones would 
be transferred to v/ork in the royal store-house (koshtha-gara) or in 
the royal kitchen (mahanase) [II. 27]. A ganika could also obtain 
her liberty to lead a different life by payment of a ransom (nishkraya) 
of 24,000 panas {lb). Girls above eight were employed to act and 
sing before the king {ashfavarshai prabhriti rajiiah ku^ilava-karma 
kuryat.) [lb]. We may note in this connection the statement of 
Megasthcnes [Frag. XXVII] that “the women who take care of the 
King’s person are bought from their parents.” 

It is interesting to note that there is a representation of a 
procession in a Bharhut Sculpture (c. 2nd century B. C.) of the 
figure of a woman riding a horse fully caparisoned and carrying a 
standard, the garuiadhvaja [A guide to Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, I. 24). 

Hunting. According to the Greek writers, the king leaves 
the palace and goes about among the public on three occasions. “One 
is for the purpose of hearing cases which occupy him throughout 
the day,” as we have already seen. The second occasion is when 
he goes to hunt, surrounded by his women hunters, as already stated. 
“A rope is stretched to mark the road, and it is death for any one to 
go past it among the women. Drummers and bell-ringers lead the way. 
In his hunting enclosures, the king shoots with a bow from an 
elevated place, two or three armed women standing beside him. When 
hunting in a place not enclosed, he shoots from an elephant.” 

It may be noted that Kautilya (II. 2) provides for a reserved 
forest for purposes of the king’s vihura or sport. Asoka in his Rock 
Edict VIII speaks of the king’s vihurayatras. According to Kautilya, 
this reserved forest was to be protected by a ditch {kkataguplam), 
to have only one entrance, and to be stocked with tigers, beasts of 
prey, and bisons {kalnbha) with their claws and teeth cut off, so that 
the king could have his sport without any risk to his life. Kautilya 
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further provides that the king should go out a-huntiug into such forests 
as are previously cleared of all sources of danger, robbers, tigers and 
the like, by his foresters (lubdhaka), with the hounds of the king’s 
kennels. Under these conditions, the king was to learn the difficult 
art of shooting at a moving mark, such as running deer (chalalaksha) 
[I. 2i]. The Mudrarakshasa tells of a park {udyand) where the 
Nanda king used to shoot at moving objects. 

It may be noted that Hunting was a standing pastime of kings. 
Kautilya (VIII. 3) fully discusses the virtues of hunting for the king. 
While Pisuna condemns it as a vyasana, or indulgence, chiefly for 
its physical dangers from robbers, enemies, wild animals, forest fires, 
accidents, himger, thirst, and even its chance of mistake about direction 
and destination, Kautilya approves of it as a Vyayama or healthy 
physical exercise, destroying the excess of phlegm, bile, fat and per- 
spiration, and improving one’s marksmanship and knowledge of the 
tempers of wild beasts. 

Megasthencs (Fragm. XII), along with Aelian and Strabo, 
speaks of hunting lions with dogs. Kautilya also refers to hunters 
going about the forests with their packs of hounds {l^vaganhiaJi) and 
also to the hunting of tigers with dogs (IV. 3). In I. 14, Kautilya 
refers to keepers of dogs fed by the milk of their cows {Scagai),inam 
dhenuh). 

It was, however, left to Chandragupta’s grandson, Asoka, to 
abolish Mfigaya or hunting and other such sports of pleasure 
{Abhiramani) by royal decree [R. E. VIII.] It may be noted that, 
according to Mahavarfisa [V. 154], Asoka’s own brother, Tissa, had 
indulged in hunting as his Upardja, so that hunting was permitted by 
him as a royal pastime down to at least 266 B.C., when Tissa left the 
world and became a monk. 

Races. Next to Hunting were the Races in which the kings 
indulged in those days. In Chandragupta’s time, there was a special 
trotter breed of oxen “which equalled horses in speed”. A carriage 
was harnessed to a mixed team of two such oxen with a horse between. 
The course was about a mile and three quarters in length, and the 
king and his nobles betted keenly in gold and silver on the result. 
Kautilya also knows of oxen which equalled horses in speed {Balivar- 
ddndtn nasydsivabhadiagaiivdinman) [II. 29]. 

Animal Fights. Among other pastimes of the king, Aelian men- 
tions the prevalence of even gladiatorial contests. But more usual were 
contests arranged between “brute animals that are horned and butt 
each other, such as wild bulls, tame rams and rhinos. There were 
also arranged fights between elephant tuskers.” The Digha-Nikaya 
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calls such sport as Samaja which it condemns and describes as fights 
arranged between animals such as “elephants, horses, bufifaloes, bulls, 
goats, and rams,” and even between “birds like cocks and quails.” 

Rcyal Processions. The third occasion on which the king 
came before the public was the occasion of a religious festival or the 
performance of a religious sacrifice. As Strabo states PCV. i. 69] : 
“ In the processions at their festivals, many elephants adorned with 
gold and silver are in the train, as well as four-horSed chariots and 
yokes of oxen. Then comes a great host of attendants in their 
holiday attire, with vessels of gold, such as large basins and goblets 
six feet in breadth, tables, chairs of state, drinking-cups and lavers 
all made of Indian copper, and set many of them with predous 
stones — emeralds, beryls, and Indian garnets— garments embroidered 
and interwoven with gold, w’ild beasts — such as buffaloes, leopards, 
tame lions— and multitude of birds of variegated plumage and fine 
song.” Kleitarchos mentions “four-wheeled carriages carrying trees 
of the large-leaved sort, from which were suspended in cages 
different kinds of tame birds, among which he speaks of the orhn 
as that which had the swestest note, and of another called the 
kalreus, which was the most beautiful in appearance and had the 
most variegated plumage.” 

Courtly Pomp. Curtius also gives the following account of 
the magnificence of the Indian court under Chandragupta Maurya : 
“When the king condescends to show himself in public, his attend- 
ants carry in their hands silver censors and perfume with incense all 
the road by which it is his pleasure to be conveyed. He lolls in a 
golden palanquin, garnished with pearls which dangle all around it, 
and he is robed in fine muslin embroidered with purple and gold. 
Behind his palanquin follow men-at-arms and his body guards, of 
whom some carry boughs of trees on which birds are perched, trained 
to interrupt business with their cries.” 

Washing of Hair. According to Strabo, a great occasion at the 
court was the ceremonial washing of his hair by the king on his 
birthday, when people sent him “great presents, each person seeking 
to outrival his neighbour in displaying his wealth [XV. I, 69].” A 
form of presents favoured by the king was the “present of animals, 
even wild ones, like deer, antelopes, or rhinos, also birds like cranes, 
geese, ducks and pigeons. The Indians bring to their king tigers 
made tame, domesticated panthers, oxen fleet of foot, or the yaks, 
pigeons of yellow plumage, hunting bounds and apes” [Aelian. p. 144, 
McCrindle's Ancient Indid\, 
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FJopliant Guard. We are also told that the king had a guard 
of twenty four elephants, and when he went out to administer 
justice, the first elephant was trained to do him obeisance. As the 
king passed, the elephant gave him a tort of a military salute on a hint 
from the driver and a stroke of hit goad [Megasthenes, Frag. 25]. 

Joumeyt. As regards the king’s journeys, “he rides on horse- 
back when making short journeys, but when bound on a distant 
expedition, he rides in a chariot mounted on elephants, and, huge as 
these animals are, their bodies are covered completely over with 
trappings of gold” [/&.]. 

We are also told that while on such tours the king has his food 
prepared by women [Strabo, VIII. 9]. 

According to KautUya [I. 21], the king mounted a horse, a 
chariot, or an elephant in full military attire when he goes out to 
inspect his army to be paraded before him in its full military 
equ ip mriit. 

In his pr ogre ss es, whether excursions or incursions {nirya^o 
0bkiy»u eha), the toad will be lined on both sides {ubhayaiafi) by 
ptdke bearing Uuhu who will clear it of aU armed persons 

(a|ia«taAi«(n|ii<M(a), ascetics, and cripples. The king must not 
enter a crowd {Na purusha»ambadh<mavaga^efa [/6.]. 

Kaulilya speaks of the king’s journeys to witness festive 
processions (yOtra), popular gatherings {tamaja), seasonal celebrations 
{tUaava *8ucb u Vasantotsava’) and picnic parties at parks (pfovoAonaiO 
odydnorbihojanadi), provided they are ptdiced by companies of soldiers 
{daiavargita) [/6.]. 

Maosorcs of Snfaty. Kaufilya is prone to provide for the 
king’s personal safety on occasioas of his journeys in all possible 
manner. The king must not mount a chariot or a borseor an elephaitt 
{yanavOkanam) unless it is certified to be reliable by bis trusted 
officers concerned. He shall also board a ship (navam) only when it 
is piloted by a trustworthy sailor nnd is also attached to a second boat. 
He must not, however, sail in any ship which is not found to be 
seaworthy fran the damage done to it by wimls (va / o e ep o ao r am) [ 76 .]. 

Palace. We shall new describe the qdendoors of the royal 
palace at the imperial capital at Pitaliputra. Acomffing toAdian, 
“neither Menuxmian Sosa with aU ha costly sidendour, nor Bkhatana 
with all its magnificence” can vie widi h. 

'*The palace is adorned whh gilded pillars dasped round with 
a vine embossed in gold, while alver images of those birds which 
most charm the eye diversify the workmanslup.” 
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The palace stood in an extensive park. It was full of “tame 
peacocks and pheasants, shady groves and trees set in clumps with 
branches woven together by some special cunning of horticulture, 
trees that are always green, that never grow old and never shed their 
leaves. Some of them are native, and some are brought from other 
lands with great care, and these adorn the palace and give it glory. 
Birds are there, free and unconlined. They come of their own accord 
and have their nests and roosting places in the branches, birds of 
various kinds. But parrots are specially kept there, and these flock 
in bevies about the king. In this royal pleasance, there are lovely 
tanks made by hand of men, in which they kept fish of enormous 
size, but quite tame. No one has permission to fish for these except 
the king’s sons while yet in their boyhood. These youngsters amuse 
themselves without the least risk of being drowned, while fishing in 
the unruffled sheet of water and learning how to sail their boats.” 

Its Apartments. While the exterior and the grounds of the 
palace are thus described by the Greek writers, more light is thrown 
on its interior and its design by Kautilya [I. 20-21]. The palace 
was to be protected by an outer wall and a moat {saprakara^^rikha). 
In its rear were the women’s apartments with stores of medicine 
useful in midwifery. Outside these apartments were residences of 
the princes and princesses. In front of these came the toilet cham- 
ber {AlarnkarabhUmi), the Council-house {MarUrabhUmi), the Hall of 
Audience (Upasthana), and, lastly, the administrative offices of the 
heir-apparent (Kumara) and of the Heads of Departments {Adhyah- 
ihasthanarfi). In the intervening places between these apartments, 
the troops in charge of the harem (arUarvatMika-sainyarh) shall be 
stationed. A special household guard {Abhydgarika) comprising 80 
men and 50 women (or old men of 80 and women of 50) was to look 
after the morals of the harem [/h.]. 

The king had his own suite of rooms. On rising from bed the 
king was to be received by his Amazonian bodyguard, women archers 
{striganairdhanvibhih). In the second apartment, he will be received 
by his personal servants to give him coat and head-dress, and other 
aged attendants and attendant eunuchs. In the third apartment was 
stationed a sham bodyguard of dwarfs, hunchbacks and kirSlcu, or 
mountaineers, of foreign origin, Mlechchhas. The outermost of the 
king’s apartments which communicated with the exterior was to be in 
charge of an armed retinue (j>rdsapdnibhih), door-keepers { 4 auvarikaib)t 
as well as the king’s ministers and kinsmen. 

Menial Stafl. Thus the king’s menial staff comprised (i) 
Kafichuka (2) Ushnishi (3) Kalpaka (4) Prasadhaka (5) SnB,paka (6) 
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Sathvahaka (7) Astaraka (8) Rajaka (9) Malakara and (lo) Mdha- 
nasika. As to (6) Sathvahaka^ Strabo says that the king’s “ favourite 
mode of exercising the body is by friction in various ways, but 
especially by passing smooth ebony rollers over the surface of the 
body » [XV. i. 41]. 

To these menials arc also added [I. 12] Suda and Aralika, cooks 
for preparing varieties of food and beverage, U daka-paricharaka for 
supplying water, while the king also had personal attendants of various 
types such as (i) Kubja (hunchback) (2) Vamana (dwarf) (3) KirOta 
(of small body, alpafanu) (4) 2Iuka (dumb) (5) Badhira (deaQ (6) 
Jada (idiot) (7) Andha (blind). Even deformities were utilized in 
the service of the king ! 

There were also several other servants in charge of the king’s 
bodily requisites such as Umbrella {chhatrn). Goblet (bkrihgara), Fan 
(vyajana). Shoes (paduka). Seat (nsatia), Carriage {yana) and Horse 
(vahana). Some of these were women, as already shown. 

Lastly, the king had a special staff to cater for his amusements, 
as indicated in the series N aia-Nartaka-Gayana-V adaka-V hgjivana- 
Kvillava [I. 12]. 

According to Kautilya [I. 21], the personal attendants of the king 
[ A^anm staff ] should be natives and not foreigners and should be 
recruited from approved families who are related to the king by 
hereditary service and known for their loyalty and accomplishments. 
They should also be proof against fear and incapable of being coerced 
into disloyalty [I. 10]. 

Elaborate Provisions for the King’s Safety. The design of the 
palace is determined by suspicion and precaution for the king’s safety. 
Its structure includes any number of mazes, secret and subterranean 
passages, hollow pillars, hidden staircases, collapsible floors. There 
is also diverse provision against fire, poisonous animals and poisons. 
There are introduced trees which are avoided by snakes. There are 
parrots because they cry at the sight of a serpent and give the alarm 
signal. There were other birds also which were differently affected by 
the sight of poison [I. 20]. 

Precaution against Poisoning. The kitchen is carefully 
guarded and is constructed in a secret place. The food for the king 
is tested by a multitude of tasters. Examination is made of any traces 
of poison found in the viands and in the demeanour cf the tasters. 
Medicaments for the king must pass similar tests. Servants in 
charge of the king’s dresses and toilets must appear bathed, and 
in washed clothing, to receive the toilet requisites, duly sealed, from 
the bodyguard in charge of same before applying them on the 
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king. Articles of ornament and apparel are inspected by the king’s 
maid servants. Cosmetics etc. arc first tried on those who apply 
them. Those who perform physical feats before the king must use 
appliances which cannot do any harm from fire, poison or any 
weapon. Musicians will perform before the king on instruments 
kept in the palace and thus free from any taint of poison. Similarly, 
even the equipment for horses, chariots and elephants to be used 
by the king is to be supplied from the palace. The king should have 
always in attendance physicians and experts in the science of poisons 
(Jaiigalivids) [I. 2 l]. 

Treatment of Princes. In connection with the king’s personal 
safety about which the ArthasHstra is so particular, it deals with the 
problem of the grown-up sons of the king, a “problem of polygamous 
sovereignty,” as F. W. Thomas pithily puts it. It is plainly recog- 
nized that ‘princes like crabs devour their parents’ {karkafaaadharmaifo 
hi janakabhak-shah rUjaputrah) [I. i6.] The question is, should 
they live with the king or at a distance ? If the latter, should they 
be in a detention camp (ekasthinavarodhai), or in a frontier fort 
(anfupalfl'ditrje), or in the fort of a foreign king {sSmantadurge)} But 
the last measure will make the foreign king milk him through the calf 
of his son so as to exploit the situation against him (valaeneva hi 
dhenurii jntaramasya sdmanto duhyat). The last alternative is to 
place these princes in rustic seclusion with their maternal relations. 
In any case, they arc to be kept under surveillance with spies set on 
them, to betray them, if necessary. Where a king has many sons, he 
may send some of them away to frontier or foreign States {pratyantarh 
anyavishayam va preshayet), where there is not, nor is to be, an heir- 
apparent (so that they may have a chance of being adopted and 
chosen for the throne). The worthy son is to be made Commander- 
in-chief or the Crown-Prince. 

Succession. The eldest son is to be preferred for the throne 
as a general rule {aisvaryatii jyeafhabhagi). But Kaujilya is emphatic 
that even the only son of the king should not be placed on the 
throne if he is devoid of education, discipline, and character 
( 7ta chaikapuframavinilam rajye sthapayet ). It is also stated 
that the king is justified in deporting the wicked son among his many 
sons. It is also pointed out that normally the father is the well-wisher 
of his sens. To solve the problem of succession among many sons, 
Kautilya contemplates the device of a joint-family sovereignty, on 
the ground that such a collective sovereignty will be of invincible 
strength, while free from the evils caused by the defects of a single 
sovereign. Such a sovereignty will be permanent {Knlasya va bhaved 
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T&jyath kulasathgho hi durjayah Ardjavyasandbsdhah saavaddixisati 
kshitim {| ) 

Some scholars take the sovereignty of the Nandas as a joint 
sovereignty held by their family. According to Chanahja-kalha 
(ed. N. Law, v. 7), Mahapadma was succeeded by his sons who ruled 
conjoiiJtly, and one of them was selected by lot annually to act as 
king, while the sovereign authority was vested in all. 

It may be noted that Kautilya who, according to tradition, 
forced upon the throne of Magadha a king of his choice, believed 
more in merit than in hereditary right as the title to kingship. He 
has, however, no faith in mere usurpers as such [VIII. 2]. Some 
believe in a new king as being more acceptable for his readiness to 
please the people by means of ‘ favours, concessions and gifts and 
honours’ ( Navastu Rajd sva-dharmanvgraha-parihara-dana-mdrta- 
karmabhih prakritiraHjanopakdraidcharati Hi ), but Kauplya thinks 
it is not so, because ultimately a new king’s rule will be a rule of 
might, since he will feel that he has conquered the country by his own 
might {Baldvarjitath mamedarh rdjyath Hi). Even where a king dies 
without leaving a competent heir to succeed him, Kautilya would 
prefer him to be placed on the throne and announced as king before 
the public, with the co-operation of the other princes and chiefs 
(Mukhya Rathtramukhya). * Or the minister having gradually placed 
the burden of administration on the shoulders of the heir-apparent 
may announce finally to the public the death of the king.’ Ordinarily, 
that son of the king who is possessed of self control should succeed 
him on the throne. Failing such a qualified prince, the Chief 
Minister will place on the throne even the unworthy prince {Kumdra), 
or princess, or even the pregnant queen {Devi), and, calling a meeting 
of the ministers and magnates {Mahdmatran sannipdtya), should say ; 
' the kingdom is your trust {nikshepa) : think of their father and of 
your own power and pedigree : this successor of the king is a mere 
symbol of sovereignty {Dhvajamdtroyam) : you ate the real sovereign.’ 
Thus saying, be will anoint to sovereignty the prince or the princess or 
the pregnant queen {Tatheti Amdtyah Kiimarath Raja-kany&rh garbhi- 
ifiith Devim vd adhikurvila . abhishiflchel). He will then undertake the 
education of the prince as king {Vinayakarmaiji cha Kiimdraaya 
prayaieta). If it is the princess on the throne, then her son, born of 
the father of the same caste {samdnajati), will ultimately succeed her. 
The minister must make ample provision for the paraphernalia due 
to royalty in respect of conveyances, chariots, horses, elephants, {ydna- 
vahana), jewellery {ahharana), robes, harem, residence and its fittings 
{vattra-strivedma-parivUpan)” [V. 6]. Thus Kautilya contemplates a 
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Regency administration to meet such an emergency, and prevent a 
possible revolution following the advent of a new king supplanting the 
dynasty of hereditary kings. 

Capital at Pataliputra. According to Megasthcnes who lived 
at the city, Pataliputra was built at the confluence of the two rivers, 
Ganges and Son, at nadi-soiigama, as it is called by Kaujilya [II. 3]. 
In shape it was an oblong, with a length of 80 stades (=9^/5 miles) 
and a breadth of 15 stades (=i mile 1270 yards). The city was 
protected by a moat v.'hich had a depth of 30 cubits (= about 60 feet) 
and a width of 6 plethra (=200 yards). The moat was thus navi- 
gable. It was filled from the waters of the Son. It received the 
sewage of the cit}’. The city was further protected by a massive timber 
palisade surrouding it along the moat. The palisade was pierced by 
loopholes through which archers were to shoot. It had also 64 gates 
and 570 towers. (Megasthencs, Frag. 25 = Strabo, XV. c. 702). 

Rhys Davids [Buddhist India, p. 262] calculates that “the 
number of toice's allows one to every’ 75 yards, so that archers, in the 
towers, could cover the space intervening between any two. The 
number of gates would allow one to each 660 yards, which is quite 
a probable and convenient distance. The extent of the fortifications 
is, indeed, prodigious. . . But the native records confirm the impres- 
sion that then, as now, an Indian town tended to cover a vast extent. 
And we may accept the estimate made by Megasthcnes of the size of 
the city wherein he dwelt.” 

According to Megasthenese wood was the material mainly used 
in the construction of Pataliputra, because it was a city built on the 
banks of rivers and had to be protected against floods by wood [1.6]. 
It may be noted that excavations at the site of Pataliputra have 
brought to light portions of wooden palisade at depth of ten to 
fifteen feet below the surface. These must have formed portions of 
the ancient wooden wall of the Maurya city. 

The construction of the city corresponds closely to what Kautilya 
prescribes on the subject. Kautilya builds up the capital as a fort 
{durga) to protect the country (janapadfirakshasthanam). In that 
view, it should be on a river or a hill. Or it may be built at the 
centre of the kingdom (Janapadamadhye) in a suitable locality ap- 
proved by engineers {Vastuka-pra^a'^te VCistuvidyabhijilanirdishtc dede) 
at the confluence of rivers [nadisangame), or on a lake (hrada), or 
tank {tataka) for unfailing supply of water. It should be surrounded 
by a canal {pradakshinodakam) and accessible by both lai\d and water 
routes. It should be further protected by a ring of three moats 
(parikha) with an interval of one dai}.da (=6 ft.) between each. The 
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three moats are to be of the width of 14, 12 and 10 dariicta (=84', 72' 
and 60') each, and with sides made of stone or brick. The depth is to 
be one-fourth or half of width (so as to lend itself to boating). The 
moats should be running streams connected with natural sources of 
water, with rivers, into which they can flow, and bearing lotuses and 
crocodiles (toyuntikihi UgantutoyapUrha va saparivahah padmagru- 
havatijt). 

At a distance of 4 daisias from the innermost ditch was to be 
constructed a rampart {vapra) of pressed mud, 6 daiidas in height 
and 12 in width, solidified by the tramp of elephants and cattle, and 
further consolidated by the planting on it of thorny bushes and pois- 
onous creepers. The rampart was to be surrounded by parapets 
(prukara) of bricks and square towers (attsJaka). Between each tower 
was to be a cloister {pratoli). Between the tower and the cloister was 
to be a stand (indrako^a) to accommodate three archers {tridhanushka- 
dhishthanam). There were secret passages between the parapets and 
ramparts {devapatha and cMrya and ckhannapatha). These were also 
provided with openings [doara) and gates [gopuram). On the rampart 
were to be constructed at intervals hollows {kulya) for the storage of 
weapons of all kinds, such as spades (kuddala) of stone, axes {kufhart), 
anows (karfda), goads for elephants {kalpana), clubs (mmrivthi), 
bayonets (miidgara), missiles {da^da), discus (chakra), machines 
(yantra), weapons fitted with spikes of iron (iataghni), weapons of 
steel (karmarikah)} tridents (iala), bamboos fitted with iron points, 
explosives (agnisathyogah) and the like. 

The city should be provided with 12 gates out of which roads 
will lead to different stations in the country and to forests. 

In its strongest part (pravire voAtuni) is to be built the royal 
residence (rnjanive^a) covering a ninth of its area (navabhuga). 

Adjoining the palace are to be the buildings for the king’s 
preceptor, priest, sacrificial ceremonies (ijya) and reservoir of water 
(loyasthamm), as also the residences of the Ministers. 

Adjoining these will be the royal kitchen, the Assemby Hall 
(Ilastiidla hastiprishthakuram aabhagriham) and the store house. 

Outside the palace (talah param rd jabhavanat vahih, will be the 
dwellings of dealers in perfumes, garlands, grains, and drinks, dwellings 
of principal artisans, and of Kshatriyas. 

Next will come the Treasury building, Accoimts office, and the 
shops of goldsmiths and silversmiths (Karmanishadyah svartiarajata- 
silpasthrmdni). 

Then will come the shops of workers in other metals (Kupya- 
griham 8 varr).arajalelarasthanam) and the arsenal. 
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These will be followed by the offices of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion {Nagara-vyuvahariha), the Controller of Grain Market (Dhanya- 
vyavaharika), the Superintendent of Mines and the Commander of 
the Army. 

Next will follow the hotels and restaurants supplying coined 
foods, meats, and wines, and dwellings of prostitutes, and actors {tala- 
vachara natah), as well as of the Vaisyas. 

Next will be the stables for asses, camels, the workshop, and the 
garages for vehicles and conveyances. 

After these will come the quarters of different craftsmen, workers 
in wood, cotton, hemp, leather and of the Madras. 

These will he followed by shops of medical stores (bhaishajya- 
griharn). 

Next will come the granary and the cattle shed and stable for 
horses. 

After these will be located the temples of the royal dynastic 
deities and of the gods worshipped by the citizens at large : then the 
shops of the blacksmiths, and jewellers and then the dwellings of the 
Brahmanas. 

In the available space of the city will be located the craft guilds 
and companies of foreign merchants {pravahmfika-nikayu^ prava- 
hanikah videiagata vanijah, lesliutn sam'uhuh). 

Within the city will also be located the temples of Durga 
{Aparajitu), Vishnu (Apratikata), Subrahmanya (Jayanta), Indra 
{V nijayanta), ^iva, Vaisravana, Alvins, Lakshmi and Madira. 

Heretics like Kapalikas and Chandalas will live beyond the 
cremation grounds. 

The store house of the capital must contain sufficient quantities 
of the necessaries of life to last for many years (agaftast a prolonged 
siege of the city), necessary articles of food, medicines, and defence. 

No quarters are to be given to the Bakirikas, such as acrobats, 
actors, and dancers, who are dangerous to the well-being of both 
urban and rural people. 

Pataliputra in Indian Literature: Buddhist Texts. P 3 tali- 
putra has figured for a long time in Indian literature both before 
and after Cbandragupta. Its foundation is traced in the Pali texts 
to the famous emperor of Magadha, AjataSatru, c. 551-5 19 B. C. 
who selected for the city a convenient site on the Ganges and had 
it constructed under the supervision of his chief ministers named 
Sunldha and Vassakara. The Buddha visited the city on the 
occasion of its foundation and made the following prophecy about 
its future greatness : “And among famous places of residence and 
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haunts of busy men, this will become the chief, the city of Paialiputia, 
a centre for interchange of all kinds of ware ” {MaJia- 
prinibbana Suttanta, p. 18, tr. SBE.] The same prophecy is repeated 
in the Mahavagga, VI. 28, 8 : “(At the right place), Ananda, the 
Magadha ministers, Sunidha and VassakSra, build this town at 
Pataligrama in order to repel the Vajjis. As far, Ananda, as Aryan 
people dwell, as far as merchants travel, this will become the chief 
town, the city of Pataliputta. 

Patanjali. Patafijali (c. 2nd century B. C.) describes Patali- 
putra as ^anuionam Pafalipuiratfi* in his Hahabkashya [II, i, 2] 
which means that Patafijali knew Pafaliputra as situated on the 
banks of the ^pa. The lofty buildings and the parapets for which 
the city was known impressed Patafijali so much that he refers to 
them as grammatical examples. Thus in IV, 3.2 he says : Pafali- 
putrakah pratadah Pstaliputraksli prSkSrak iti." 

Mudra-Rakshaaa. In the later drama of Mudra-Rakshasa, 
there is an interesting description of Pstaliputra. It indicates that 
Pataliputra was situated at the confluence of the two rivers. Gangs 
and $opa. In the drama, Chandragupta after taking possession of 
the Nanda king’s palace called Sugafiga-prsssda sees from the palace 
the beauty of the river GafigS being led fast, as a declining stream, 
after the rains, by the season of autumn towards her lord, the sea 
[III, 9]. This shows that the city was directly on the river Ganges. 
At the same time, the drama tells us that Malayaketu had to cross 
the river Sopa to be able to reach Pstaliputra. He says; "My 
elephants in their hundreds will drink up the waters of the river 
3 opa in their march towards the city” [IV, 16]. 

It is also stated in the drama that the city was surrounded by a 
rampart (prakard) on which archers {iarasandbarah) could be posted 
in its defence. The city is also described to be of many gates at which 
were stationed elephants strong enough to break through the array of 
the enemy’s elephants [II, 13]. We are further told that one of the 
gates was fitted with a mechanical gate {Y antra-torar^) which could 
be let down by manipulating an iron bolt {loha kUakam) [II, 15]. 

It may be noted that the Greeks use the term Erannobaos which 
corresponds to Sanskrit Hiranga-vdha, a name of the Sopa river 
(Bapa’s Harsha-chariia, p. 19, ed. Parab). 

Fa>hien. We may further note that the Chinese traveller 
Fa-hien who travelled in India between the years 3 19-414 A.D. saw 
the Mauryan palace in a good condition and describes it as follows : 

" The king’s (Asoka’s) palace in the city, with its various halls, all 
built by spirits who piled up stones, constructed walls and gates. 
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carved designs, engraved and inlaid, after no human fasuiun, is (tiU 
in existence.” 

Royal Decrees. The king had to perform his administrative 
work by means of his decrees which Kautilya calls ^Oaonas [II, lo]. 
The king was to appoint a qualified writer called Lekhaha who will 
listen to the king’s order, and comprehending it fully, will reduce it to 
writing. The king’s writs are issued to his Viceroys (lioaras) or to 
other oflBcials. Therefore, the writer must be one of high qualifica* 
tions such as those of an ^l»i«fya or Minister, with a knowledge of 
different customs, good hand-writing, quick at composition, and able 
to decipher writing. 

The qualities of a good composition (leHa-sampaf) consist of a 
logical arrangement of matter (arthakrama), relevancy (satnbandha), 
fulness of expression {paripunintu), agreeable expression {madhuryarii), 
dignity of language (anJuryath) and clearness of expression 

{spasKotvam). 

Dr. F. W. Thomas suggests [Cambridge History of India I. 488] 
that these Lekhakas belonged to the office of the Minister of Corres- 
pondence called Prasasta in charge of the issue of the king’s iasanas. 

The royal writs may be those of notice (prajiiapana), command 
(ajHa), gift (paridana), remission (parihura), authorisation {nisfishti), 
intelligence {pravrillika), reply {'praiiUkha), and of general proclama- 
tion (sarvalraga), “ Having studied all the ^astras and having also 
considered the applications of their injunctions, Kaufilya has thus 
laid down the procedure for royal ordinances in the interests of 
Narendra ” (which is supposed to be the name of Chandragupta 
according to some tradition). 



CHAPTER V 


MINISTERS : RULES OF SERVICE 

Constituents of the State. The machinery of administration 
has been modelled by Kaufilya with reference to the seven constituent 
elements of the State in the theory of Hindu polity. These consist 
of (i) the sovereign {uvami) (2) the ministers (amatya), (3) the territory 
(janapada), (4) fortifications (durga), (5) financial strength (iorfa), 
(6) military strength {dniula or the army made up of its four limbs, 
infantry, cavalry, elephants and chariots) and (7) alliances [miirani). 

Territory. Of these, Kautilya duly emphasises the importance 
of the territorial basis of the State upon which its progress and 
future so much depend. First of all, Kautilya [IX. i] gives utterance 
to his innate sense of patriotism and love of country by stating that 
“of the whole world, the northern part of the country which stretches 
from the Himalayas up to the seas (Himavatsamudrantaramudfehinarh) 
is marked out as the natural sphere of imperialism” {Chakravartu 
ksheiram). Here Kautilya is evidently thinking of the empire 
already established by Chandragupta in northern India by his over- 
throw of Greek rule in the Punjab, of Nanda empire of Magadha, 
and his rule over Surssbtra in western India. This country is rich 
in its economic resources and potentialities, in its abundance of all 
varieties of land, cultivated {gramya), uncultivated forests (aranyo), 
highlands (parvata), well- watered lands {audnka), dry land {bhauma)^ 
stretches of even land (fiama), and undulating land (vithama), so as . 
to give scope to the growth of every kind of agricultural produce, 
both wet crops and dry crops. India to this day remains pre-eminently 
the land of agriculture, with its capacity for economic self-suffi- 
ciency depending upon its variety of climates so as to make India an 
‘epitome of the world.’ In another passage [VII. i], Kautilya 
approves the country of warriors (Syudhiyapraya), agriculturists, and 
craftsmen (dret^ipruyo), and protected by forts on hill, or river, or by 
forest-fastnesses. Kautilya, as a man of the Frontier Province, was 
impressed by its many hill-forts. He also mentions the following 
essentials of a flourishing country : (i) Fort (2) Agriculture {Setu) 
(3) Roads (4) Mines as source of weapons of war (sarhgramopaka- 
rananam yonih) (5) Timber forests supplying materials for construct- 
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ing forts, carts, and chariots (durgakarmanstii yanaralhayoiclia) 
(6) Forests of Elephants and (7) Pastures for cattle (vraja) including 
Cow, Horse, Ass, and Camel (pointing to the Frontier Province) 
[VII. 14]. Among other valuable virtues which a country should 
possess (jaanapadasatnpat), Kautilya mentions them as follows [VI l] ; 
It should be fortified in all its parts. It should be capable of support- 
ing not merely the indigenous population but also the immigrants 
from foreign countries (ulniadh/lranah paradharana^cha). It should 
be possessed of means of defence, natural, and artificial, such as 
mountains, forests, rivers and forts (svarakahah). It should be econo- 
mically self contained (svajiiah). It should have a loyal people who 
would resent foreign invasion {^atrudveshi). It should have weak 
neighbours {sakya-samantah durhala-samantah). It should have 
abundance of agricultural land, being not too marshy, or rocky, or dry, 
or undulating, or jungly, nor should it be exposed to the depredations 
of wild tribes (kantaka-ireni). It should be kanta, i.e. ‘endowed 
with all works and facilities of public utility and convenience such 
as provision of shade-giving and fruit-growing trees, gardens of 
medicinal plants, rivers, lakes, tanks, and resthouses’ (for which 
Asoka was so famous). It should be further possessed of abundance 
of fertile lands (aila), mines yielding gold and precious stones 
{khaniTvajradimani-auvarnadyUkarali) ; vegetable gardens and timber 
forests and also forests of elephants, gracing grounds for cattle 
(gavyah), lands for settlements (paurvsheyd), reserves for hunters and 
forests (guptagochaw lubdhakadirakahitabhumih) and abundance of 
livestock (paaumsn). It should be independent of rainfall in its own 
supply of waters from its rivers {adevamatrikah). It should be 
possessed of roads of traflfic by water and land. It should be rich 
in valuable merchandise and manufactures of various kinds (sara- 
ckitra-bahu-panya). Its people should be capable of bearing the 
burden of an adequate army and taxation {daniakara-aoha}^). It 
should have an industrious agricultural population (karmaaila-karahaka 
a body of able administrators. It should have a vast population 
belonging to the lower castes or the aboriginal tribes who may aid in 
the development of its arts and crafts {avaravarrM-prayaJi adhama- 
varna-bahuhih). It may be noted that Manu welcomes this kind of 
population in a country to form the artisan classes “whose hand 
was always pure (nilyarh iuddhah karuka-haatah) [V. 129].” Lastly, 
the prosperity and future of a country ultimately must depend upon 
the quality of its people, its loyalty 'and character {hhakta&uchi- 
mannshya). No better picture can be given of India than the one 
given here by Kauplya. 
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Megasthenes on India as a Country. It is interesting to note 
that Megasthenes has left a description of India and its natural and 
economic resources, which corresponds closely to that of Kautilya. 
He has observed : “India has many huge mountains which abound 
in fruit trees of every kind and many vast plains of great fertility, 
intersected by a multitude of rivers. The greater part of the soil is 
under irrigation and bears two crops in a year. The country teems 
at the same time with animals of all sorts, beasts of the field and 
fowls of the air, of all different degrees of strength and size. It is 
prolific besides in elephants. The Indians are well skilled in arts. 
They inhale a pure air and drink the very finest water. 

“And while the soil bears on its surface all kinds of fruits 
which are known to cultivation, it has also underground numerous 
veins of all sorts of metals, for it contains much gold and silver, and 
copper and iron in no small quantity which are employed in making 
articles of use and ornaments, as well as the implements and accout- 
rements of war. 

“In addition to cereals, there grow throughout India much 
millet which is kept well watered by the profusion of river streams, 
and much pulse of different sorts, and rice also, as well as many 
other plants useful for food. It is accordingly affirmed that famine 
has never visited India, and that there has never been a general 
scarcity in the supply of nourishing food. 

“The fruits, moreover, of spontaneous growth, and the succulent 
roots which grow in marshy places and are of varied sweetness, afford 
abundant sustenance for man. The fact is that almost all the plains 
in the country have a moisture which is alike genial, whether rt is 
derived from ihe rivers, or from the rains of the summer season, 
which are wont to fall every year at a stated period with surprising 
regularity.” 

Treasury. The next vital factor of the State is the strength 
of its Treasury (kodasampai) built upon the basis of a sound and just 
system of taxation (dharmadhigatah), abundance of gold and silver, 
precious stones and gold coins {hiranya), so as to be able to sustain 
the country against calamities of long duration such as famines and 
the like {dlrghamapyupndamanayatith saheteti koiasampat) [VI. I], 

Army. As regards the army, Kautilya prefers it to be here- 
ditary {pitripaitamaho), well paid, and . contented, recruited from 
householders (bhritapytitradarah), experienced in many battles (bahu- 
yuddhah), proficient in all the arts of war, completely identified 
with the king, and mainly composed of Kshatriyas [/&.]. 
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Kaufilya concludes with the following wise saying : “Even if 
the king is possessed of a small territory [alpadeSopi), if he is possessed 
of the other elements of sovereignty, he will make himself invincible 
and will be able to conquer the whole earth This is an 

incentive to the conquests which Kautilya had in view for his protege, 
Chandragupta. 

Powers reserved to the King. It may be noted that of the 
several elements making up the State, the king was to retain in his 
own hands his ultimate control over two elements viz , KoSa and 
Datidasakli, the power of purse and the military, by which he will 
be able to prevail over Amalyas or Ministers, in case they are disloyal 
to him. The disloyalty of Alinisters is described as an internal 
trouble which is far more dangerous to the State than any of its 
troubles from an external source and is described as a snake {Ahi- 
bhayat ahhyuyiturah Ropo bahyakopat papiyan j Antarainatya- 
kopa^chantah kopll Tasmut kosadanda-iaktlmatmasamsiham kuivita) 
[VIII. 2 ]. 

Famino Code. The king also exercisedJiis extraordinary powers 
for the welfare of his people against emergencies like famines 
(durhhihha). First, he is to help the people with a supply of seeds 
and provisions {bhakta). Secondly, he may provide for employment 
of the people by undertaking construction of public works such as 
buildings (durgakarnia) or bridges (seta). Failing this, he is to supply 
the people with food {bhnkla-satnvibhdgam). Or he may remove the 
famine-stricken to another country for the time being {ihsanikAiepaiii 
ca) or he may seek the help of a friendly State. Or he may contract 
(kar^ana) his population by emigrating its unemployed portion to a 
foreign country {nirupayogajananafh tatkule dtmnlarapi tshauuM 
alpatva-karanam). Or he may arrange a wholesale emigration of 
his people to another flourishing country ; or take recourse to the 
sea-coast or a country with lakes and tanks as sources of fish, tortoise 
or birds upon which to live. Or he may extend agriculture. Or he 
may employ his people on hunting and fishing [IV, 3]. 

Patanjali mentions an interesting tradition about the Mauryas 
that they, in need, took to the manufacture of images of deities, and 
to trading in them as a source of profit {Mauryaih kdranyarlhiUiih 
archah prakalpilah). The images thus fashioned and sold as articles 
of trade were named differently from the images that were worshipped : 
e.g., Sivaka instead of 6 iva [Patanjali on Panini, V. 3, 92J. 

It may be recalled against these extraordinary measures for 
raising revenue that the Maurya empire had to face a twelve year’s 
famine, as already described. 
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Hierarchy of Officers. It will appear from the above concep- 
tion and description of the various needs of a country and the factors 
upon which its economic and political progress depends that there 
should be devised an elaborate system of administration, and a complex 
machinery to cope with the problems of government. Kautilya has 
well said [I, 7] : “ Administration cannot be the work of one man, 
just as one wheel cannot drive a car” {Sakayasadhyath rajatvarh chak- 
ramekam na vartate). Therefore, the king must cany on the administ- 
ration with the help of a hierarchy of agents of different grades and 
jurisdictions extending and descending up to the village. 

Normal Administrative Machinery. Wc have already referred 
to the many Viceroys and Governors whom the Mauiyan emperor 
placed in charge of the different provinces and local governments 
among which the burden of Imperial Administration from headquarters 
was conveniently distributed. But it is to be noted that each such 
Viceroyalty or Governorship was functioning like a State by itself after 
the pattern and standard laid down for it in the time-honoured science 
and theory of Hindu polity. Every State in the Hindu scheme of 
polity thus adopted a prescribed system of government and corres- 
ponded to the type and structure of administrative machinery laid 
down as the standard. 

The normal administrative machinery prescribed for the govern- 
ment of a State was made up of the following elements, viz., (i) the 
Sovereign, (2) the Viceroys and Governors functioning as deputy kings 
as the sovereign’s representatives, (3) the Ministers, (4) the Heads of 
Departments, (5) the subordinate Civil Service, and (6) Officers in 
charge of rural administration, of the villages. In addition to these, 
there was, of course, the branch of administration dealing with the 
Military in all its Departments. The administrative system of Chand- 
ragupta will, therefore, be described with reference to the aforesaid 
elements in the order in which they are mentioned. 

Counsellers (Mantris). The policy and plan of administra- 
tion count more than its details. The first duty that awaits the king 
as he arises from sleep is, as we have seen, his contemplation of the 
policy which must inform his government {mantrath adhyas%ta). As 
Kauiilya points out [i. 15], all administrative work is preceded by the 
determination of policy {mantrapUrvah sarvarambhah). At the same 
time, it is recognized that the policy must be hatched in secret, while 
it cannot be determined by the king himself. Thus the question 
is. How many should the king take into confidence and consult as his 
counsellors or advisers ? Therefore, Bharadvaja thought that secrecy 
of policy would be impossible except with one counsellor. Visalaksha 
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answers him by saying that it might be mantragupti but not 
mantrasiddhi. Success of policy is more important than its secrecy. 
“Therefore,” says he, “the king should take counsel with a number 
of wise men.” According to the School of Para^ara, however, this is 
only mantrajnana but not mnnlrasamrakshonam, that is, ‘ Knowing 
Policy, but not keeping its secrecy.’ They rather advise consulting 
a Minister on a hypothetical case. According to Pisuna, such a 
Minister will not take the matter seriously but will give his advice half- 
heartedly. Advice is responsible only on business that is pending. 
By this is secured both good counsel (mantrabuddhi) as well as its 
secrecy (gvpii), Kauplya objects to this method as being uncertain 
[anavastha). He recommends the appointment of permanent Advisors 
of the king, either three ot four in number. He does not recommend 
two for fear of their combination against the king. It should of course 
be open to the king to take counsel with only one or two of them 
according to need {^dcmkahi-haryavn^enn). 

Objectives of Mantra or Policy- Mantra is described to be 
pancliafiga. The policy of government is bound up with the conside- 
ration of the following five subjects. The first will be Ways and 
Means of ensuring the defence of the country and proper foreign 
relations {knrmanamarambhopuyah). The second is the resources of 
the State in men and material (piirushndrnvya-sampal). The third is 
the determination of time and place for action (de^akslavibhagah). 
The fourth subject is provision against unforeseen calamities [vinipala- 
pratikarah). The fifth is successful prosecution of administrative 
measures {kciryasiddhxh). 

Council of Ministers (Mantriparishad). Besides this small body 
of Counsellors or Advisers [Munlrimih), the king must have a regular 
Council of Ministers (M(j«h ;7>ansAfld). The Manavas fix its number 
at 12, the Barhaspatyas at 16, the Ausanasas at 20 but, according to 
Kautilya, it should be as required. Kautilya is evidently for a large 
Council. He cites with approval Indra’s Council of 1000 Rishis. 
Though of only two eyes. He is known as one of thousand eyes, for 
these Rishis are his eyes, (tasmad imarii dvyaksham sahasrUk^hamahuh) 
[1.15]. Kautilya mentions as one of the strong points of kingship 
the strength of his Council or Parishad. In his opinion, a king who 
is an akshudrapari-shatka iacks an important source of his power 
[VI. 1]. We may note that much earlier than the time of Chandra- 
gupta, Pacini, who did not live later than 5C0 B. C., refers to the 
Pariy^oa as an accompaniment of kingship. He states [IV. 4 , 44l 
the members of a Parishad should be called P&fishidyas, while the 
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king whose position was strengthened by his Parishad was called 
Parishadvalah [V. 2, 1 12]. 

Procedure of Business in Council. The procedure of the 
king’s business in the Council is also indicated by Kauplya. As 
has been already stated, the king had to transact some classes of 
administrative business with his whole Council of Ministers in 
attendance. For instance, the king was not to give interviews to the 
ambassadors from foreign kings without being attended by his Council 
of Ministers. Generally, he was to transact all administrative 
business along with the Ministers in attendance {Asannaissaha kanjani 
paiyeta). In the case of Ministers who were not present, he sought 
their advice by despatch of letters {anasannaissaha patrasamprefhanena 
mantrayeta). In the case of any urgent business cropping up, the 
king summoned to his presence both his Advisers (Mantrino) and his 
Council of Ministers (JUaniriparishadarh,) to whom he would explain 
it {biUyat). He would generally act on the opinion of the majority in 
that joint meeting of his Counsellors and Ministers (talra 
yadbh’fiyishthQ}i> brUyustat kiiryat), or whatever was considered to be 
contributory to success (jearyasiddhikaram). 

Atoka’s Council. The inscriptions of Asoka mention his Parisad 
[R.E. Ill and VI]. Asoka speaks of bis reference of urgent matters 
(ScAaytfce or atiydyike— ulyayika o( K^uxilya) to his Council (Parisd) 
of Ministers (Mahamatras), and of their debate or deliberation 
(viiado nijhati) thereon (taya athaya). 

It may also be noted that, according to Divyavadana (p. 372, 
Cowell’s ed ), Bindusara (Cbandragupta’s son) bad as many as 500 
Amdtyas. 

Patafijali, in his Mahabkashya, mentions Chandragupla-SabhH 
[Gloss on I. 1, 68]. 

Secretary to Council. The Council or Mantri-Parishad had its 
Secretary in charge of its office. He is called by Kautilya Mantri- 
Parishad adhyaksha [I. 12]. 

Greek Accounts. We may now consider the Greek evidence on 
the subject of the king’s Council. 

Diodorus Diodorus, in bis epitome of Megasthenes, mentions 
“the Councillors and Assessors who deliberate on public affairs It is 
the smallest class, looking to number, but the most respected, on 
account of the high character and the wisdom of its members; for from 
their rank the Advisers of the king are taken, and the treasurers of 
the State, and the arbiters, who settle disputes. The generals of the 
army also, and the Chief Magistrates usually belong to this class.” 
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Strabo. Strabo [XV, I, 46-9] referring to the “Councillors and 
Assessors” of the king states that “to them belong the highest posts of 
government, the tribunals of justice, and the general administration of 
public affairs.” 

Arrian. Arrian [Indika, XI, 12] says : "There are the 
Councillors of the State who advise the king or the magistrate of the 
self-governed cities, in the management of public affairs. In point of 
numbers, this is a small class, but it is distinguished by superior 
wisdom and justice, and hence enjoy the prerogative of choosing 
governors, chiefs of provinces, deputy governors, superintendents of 
the treasury, generals of the army, admirals of the navy, controllers, 
and commissioners, who superintend agriculture.” 

Council in Republics. It is to be noted that, according to 
Arrian, the Council of Ministers was a part both of monarchical and 
republican constitutions. We have already seen how many were the 
republican peoples who had taken a prominent part in the politics of 
Mauryan India. 

Correspondence to ‘Amatyas*. We have also to observe that 
the Greek descriptions of the Councillors and Assessors probably 
correspond to what Kauplya says about the class of officers called by 
the general name of Amatyas. It is out of these Amutyas that the 
Ministers themselves are recruited, as also the Heads of Departments, 
on the basis of certain tests and qualifications. Thus the body of 
Amalyas made up the Civil Service of the country, to which were 
recruited persons possessing the highest qualifications. 

Mantri proper or Prime Minister. The full scheme of 
Kautilya’s administrative arrangements may be thus stated. Firstly, 
the king depends most upon what is called his Mantri, the Chief 
Minister, or the Prime Minister, as well as his preceptor or Purohita, 
They were of the first rank in administration. Next to them come 
the king’s Counsellors or Advisers who arc called Mantris or Ministers, 
and the other class of Mantris who form the Mantriparishad. All 
these come under the general class of officers called Amatyas. 

His Rank. It would appear that the rank of the Chief Minister 
as the Mantri proper is indicated by the payment of the highest salary 
to him, a salary of 48,000 jyinas. The salary attached to a Mantri, 
who was a member of the Mantriparishad, was only 12,000 panas. 

Qualifications. As regards the qualifications of the Chief 
Minister, it is laid down that he must be a native of the country 
{Jo,naf)ada). He should be senior in age (pragMha), possessed of 
eloquence {vaymi), resourceful [pratipaUiman), of unimpeachable 
honesty, of good physique. 
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Agramatya. It is interesting to note that, according to 
Divyavadana, Bindusara, Chandragupta’s son, had Rhallafaka as his 
Prime Minister called Agramatya, and that the Agramatya of Asoka 
was Radhagupta. 

Purohita as Minister of first rank. As regards the Purohita, 
he should be proficient in the Vedas and the six Ahgas, in Jyotisha 
(Daiva), in the science of Omens (Nimiita), and also in the science of 
Polity (Dandantti), and the practices of Atharvaveda. “Him the 
king should follow as a pupil his preceptor, a son his father, and a 
servant his master. Thus brought up by Brahmanas and trained in 
statecraft by a qualified Minister, and disciplined by the precepts of 
the ^astras, the king will conquer the invincible [I. 9].” 

Public Service Commission. There is a constitutional 
importance attaching to the offices of the Prime Minister and the 
Purohita. It appears that the king appointed by himself the Amatyas 
who should serve him as Ministers or Mantria either as (a) the Prime 
Minister {Mantri proper) and Chief Purohita or as (b) the group of 
three or four Mantrls who should be always ready to hand {Asanna) 
as the king’s Counsellors or Advisors, or as (c) Ministers who would 
constitute the Mantripariahad or Council of Ministers. All appoint- 
ments other than those of the Ministers of these three classes were 
made by the king acting with his two Ministers, the Prime Minister, 
and the High Priest {Mantripurohitaaakhatk) [I. xo]. Thus these two 
Ministers and the king formed an inner Council functioning as a 
sort of a Public Service Commission for making the higher adminis- 
trative appointments, such as the Heads of Departments. These 
appointments were made upon the basis of both mental and moral 
qualifications out of candidates who were considered eligible for 
appointment as Amatyoa [I. 8]. They were tested by temptations 
pertaining to Dharma (Duty), Artha (Wealth), Kama (Moral 
Character) and Bhaya (Fear) [I. 10]. 

It is interesting to note that Megasthenes also mentions that it 
was the Council which appointed all higher officers of the State 
including provincial Governors. 

Tests for Appointments. In the first, a priest is dismissed and 
is set upon Amatyoa whom he incites to rebel against the king on the 
ground that he is unrighteous {Adharmikah). In the second, a 
general is dismissed for supyposed embezzlement to tempt Amatyaa 
by money for conspiring to murder the king. For the third test, a 
woman spy in the guise of an ascetic {parivrajika) is employed to 
corrupt the Mahamatra^, telling each in turn that the Queen is in love 
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with him. For the fourth test. Ministers are tempted to enter into 
a plot against the king’s life. [/6]. 

Principle of Selection: Appointments to Courts of Justice. 
The rule of appointment is that those Ministers who have stood the 
religious test should be appointed as judges, both civil {Dharmasthiya), 
and criminal {Kantaka^odhana) [/h.]. 

Revenue and Stores. Amatyas who proved themselves above 
bribery should be appointed as Heads of Departments dealing with 
Revenue and Stores (Samahartri-Sannidkatrinichay-akarmasu) [/6.]. 

Harem. Amatyas who have shown themselves as proofs against 
temptations of flesh would be the best officers to take charge of 
Departments concerning women. They are to be placed in charge of 
the king’s harems both in capital, and also in the outl5dng parts 
(Bahyabhyantara-vihdrarakshdsu) [/6.]. The king’s harems outside 
the capital were meant for the king’s female companions (Bhoginyai.) 
The harem of the Palace accommodated the Queens known as Devis 
[Commentator]. 

Asoka’s Harems. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Asoka in one of his inscriptions [R.E. V] speaks of his harems 
{orodhana) and those of his brothers, and also the residences of his 
sisters, situated both in the capital at Pafaliputra Qiida PafaUpute cha) 
and also in the outlying towns {bahiresu cha nagaresu). -Asoka also 
refers to his second Queen (Duliyaye deviye) named KaruvakI, mother 
of Prince Tivara, and to her residence at the bahira nagara of 
Kau^mbi. In his Pillar Edict VIII, Asoka makes another mention of 
his Queens and harems both at Pataliputra and in the provinces 
{di 4 c^u) and also refers to his sons, whether the sons of his Queens 
(Devikumaras) or of his other wives (Darakaa). Asoka also, following 
Kautilya’s injunctions, places special officers called Dharmamahama- 
tras in charge of these harems. One is tempted to suggest that the 
very title of these officers called Dharmamahamatras is due to the fact 
that these must have been tested by the Dharma-wpadha or Kamon 
upadha of Kaulilya (Kama being taken to be included in the Dhartna 
test). In his Rock Edict XII also, Asoka creates special officers to 
take charge of the interests of the women-folk and designates them 
as Sirt-Adhyaksha-Mahamatraa. Apart from these Inscriptions 
referring to the many harems of Asoka, w'e know from Mahavarhsa of 
Asoka marrying the lady called Vedisa-Mahadevi-^akyakumari when 
he was serving as Viceroy at Ujjain. She did not follow Asoka as 
king to Pataliputra where he lived with his chief Queen (AgramahUhi), 
Asandhimitra, but she lived on at Vedisa which vras thus another 
oudying town where Asoka had a harem [V. 85 and XX). 
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Appointment of King’s Bodyguard- Lastly, there were the 
ofiBcers who would prove themselves to be proof against fear, and 
would not by any means be coerced into disloyalty to the king. These 
ardent loyalists, dare-devils, and desperados would be chosen to 
constitute the king’s bodyguard (Asanna-karyeshu). 

Out of the way Posts. Officers who fail in one or the other of 
the above tests were to be employed at a distance as Superintendents 
of Mines, Timber or Elephant forests, or Manufactories (Karmanta). 

Mantris. Amniyas who successfully stood all the above four 
tests were eligible for appointment to the exalted office of Mantri or 
Ministers of aforesaid three grades. 

Ordinary Employees. It is also laid down that persons quali- 
fied to be Amatyas but not tested and tried will be employed in the 
general departments {scLmanya-adhikarna). 

Ambassadors, Secretaries and Heads of Departments. 
Amaiyas were also eligible for appointment as Ministers Plenipoten- 
tiary {nisrishtarthafi). An Amatya not fully qualified to be Ambassa- 
dor was employed on special missions {parimitarthah) or as bearer of 
royal writs {^asanahara^) [ 1 . 16]. Amatyas were also appointed as 
Lekhakas or the king’s Secretaries in charge of correspondence [II. 10,] 
and also Adhyakshas or Heads of Departments [IL 9]. 

Intelligence Department. Kautilya further prescribes [I. ii] 
that the king, acting with his ministers, will make appointments to the 
Intelligence Department of administration. The appointing authority 
for this rather difficult Department is specified as Amalyavarga of 
proved qualifications {upadhibhiiSuddha), This should mean the group 
of Ministers including the Prime Minister or Mantri, th ePurohita, 
and the king’s Advisors aforesaid. For it is laid down [I. 10] that 
those Amaiyas who were found competent by all po ssible tests were 
appointed as Mantris {Sarvopadhaiuddhan Mantrinah kuryat). 

The King’a extraordinary powers. It may be noted that the king, 
besides reserving to himself the power of making the higher appoint- 
ments of Ministers, Informers, and Heads of Departments, had to 
reserve to himself certain extraordinary powers against emergencies 
arising out of internal {abhyanlara) or external {bahya) troubles {kopd). 
The internal trouble is more serious for the State, and has to be put 
down by drastic measures. It is stated that such a trouble arises out of 
disloyalty or disaffection of the king’s highest officers, namely, (i) 
Mantri (Prime Minister) (2) Purohila (3) Senapati and (4) Y uvaraja. 
If the king is at fault, he must acknowledge and abandon it (Atma- 
dosha-tyOgena). Otherwise, his only remedy is to imprison {sarhro- 
dhana) or to banish {avasravana) them. In the case of the rebellious 
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Crown Prince, it may even extend to extreme punishment (Nigraha). 
The disaffection of other oflScers {Amatyaa) is to be dealt with 
by suitable means (yatharhamupayan prayuHjita). 

The sources of external trouble are stated to arise out of disaff- 
ection of officers named (i) ROahtrarnukhya (2) Antapdla (3) Atavika 
(4) and the subdued king (dandopanata). The remedy is stated to 
be that one may be set against the other (tamanyonyenSvagrahayeta) 
[IX. 3]. 

Rules of Administration and Service. The rules by which 
the Heads of Departments are to administer them are indicated by 
Kauplya [II. 9]. The fundamental duty of each departmental Head 
is to see that he can balance the budget of his Department so as to 
be able to realise the receipts of revenue estimated. Heads of 
Departments are called Adhyakshaa by Kauplya and also under the 
general name of Upayuktaa or superior officers {yuManSm upari 
niyuktah). The Head of a Department is to be appointed by his 
fitness (Mktitafi) for it. He should work according to instructions 
iyalhoaandeaam) and should not commence any costly schemes 
without previous sanction except to meet emergencies ‘due to fire or 
flood.’ Strict discharge of duty or work done better than instruction 
is to be rewarded with promotion and honours {sthanamamu). One 
should not realise more than estimated revenue. For this will be 
“eating up the country” {janapadarh bhakshayati). The main 
business of the Head of a Department is to check the accounts of 
income and expenditure both by general and detailed examination. 

It will be seen that most of the Heads of Departments are to 
work at mofussil centres and in the interior of the country. There 
the Head of a Department is to keep eye on people who are drifting 
towards bankruptcy by wrongly spending away all their ancestral assets 
(inulaharah), or those who are spendthrifts and do not save but live 
from hand to mouth {tadatvika), or those who are contemptible misers 
{kadaryd) and hoard wealth by famishing themselves and their depen- 
dents {yobhrityatmapidabhyamupachinolyartham). He should parti- 
cularly keep a watch on the monetary transactions of the miserly and 
rich capitalists and see how they hide their wealth by hoarding it in 
their homes in secret places underground or in holes in pillars {svaved- 
mani bhugartaatambhakotaradishu) ; or by depositing it with others, 
urbau or rural people (avanidhalte paurajanapadeahu) ; or by spiriting 
it away to foreign countries {avaaravayaii paravishaye). Such people 
are potential dangers to the State to whose prosperity they do not make 
their due contributions by evading and avoiding taxation. 
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Since the chief concern of the Head of a Department is thus 
finance and solvency, he is to be associated with a number of appro- 
priate officers to assist him in his work. These are mentioned as 
Accountant (Sahkhyayaka),. Scribe (Lekhaka), Examiner of coins 
{Rujpadariaka), Treasurer {Nivigrdkaka), and their superior officer 
{UUaradhyaktha=auparika). These superior officers arc to be 
recruited from retired military officers {Vriddhabhavadina yuddha- 
kshamatvarh). 

It is also provided that each Department should have a number 
of sectional Heads {hahumukhyatii), but they should be appointed 
on a temporary and not a permanent basis (anilyam). Termanent 
service by its security is liable to make its incumbent independent 
and mischievous, while the country people {Janapodah) have no 
interest in reporting his defects.’ 

The authorities are asked to guard against embezzlement to 
wEich government servants dealing with large amounts of receipts 
are liable. It is difficult to detect embezzlement, just as it is difficult 
to detect fishes drinking in water as they swim in it. Officers found 
guilty of corruption or embezzlement arc to be proceeded against 
and made to refund the public money embezzled {Asravayechcho- 
pachitun). They will be further punished by being degraded to 
lower posts {viparyaayechcha karmaau, '^karmasu viparyasyat vyatyayena 
niveiayet uchchakarmasthanebhyo-varopya nichakarmasthaneshu niyufi- 
jita”). The two punishments for embezzlement are thus (i) Asravana 
(refunding) and (z) Viparyasana (degrading). On the other hand, 
those officers who distinguish themselves by not merely abstaining 
from embezzlement of public revenue but even by increasing it in 
accordance with law {nysyatah) will be made permanent in their service 
(nityadhikarah)- 

The rules of Service show that there was a period of probation 
for every government servant, which was followed by his confirmation 
on approved work. 

Grades of Pay and Service. The entire Civil Service was 
of different grades and scales of salary attaching to each grade. 
Kautilya gives an account of these grades [V. 3] which very well 
show the vastness and complexity of the administrative machinery 
that was created to look after the manifold interests and requirements 
of the country. Kautilya, however, lays down the rule of adminis- 
tration that its establishment charges should not exceed a fourth 
of total provincial revenue {Durga-janapadaiaktya bhrityakarma 
samudayapadena sthapayet) [V. 3]. His account of the grades of 
officers in terms of salary may be thus presented : 
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Grade of salary 48,000 panas 

1. Prime Minister (Mantri). 

2. Chief Priest {Purohita). 

3. Commander-in-Chief of the army {Senapali). 

4. Crown-prince {Yuvaraja). 

The following members of the royal family and household also 
received the same allowance ; the king’s Preceptor (Acharya), 
sacrificial priest (Rilvik), Queen {Raja-Mahisiii), and the Dowager 
Queen (Raja-maid). 

Grade 24,000 panas 

1. The Warden of the Palace (Dauvarika). 

2. The Overseer of the Harem (AntarvamSika). 

3. The Officer in-ciiarge of Munitions (Pragostri). 

4. The Collector-General (Snmahartfi). 

5. The Treasurer-General (Sannidhutri). 

Grade 12,000 panas 

1. The Prefect of the city (Pnura-vyavahdrika). 

2. Superintendent of Agriculture and Forests (Kurmdnlika). 

3. The Members of the Council (Mantri-parishat), 

4. Provincial Governor (Rashira-pala). 

5. The Warden of the Marches or Frontiers (Aniapnla). 

6. The Commandant of the Cavalry (Kumara=Aivanuckaroh), 

7. Commander of a Company of Eighty \Kumara-mata = 
a^itijananeld). 

8. Commandant of the Infantry (Nayaka=Padatxneta,). 

Grade 8,000 panas 

1. Presidents of Guilds (Sreni-mukkyah). 

2. Officers in charge of elephants, chariots and cavalry 
(H astyaSva-ralhamukhydh). 

3. The Judge (Pradeshta). 

Grade 4,000 panas 

1. The Superintendents of Infantry, Horses, Chariots and 
Elephants (FattyaSva-ralha-hasiyadhyakshah). 

2. The Superintendents of (a) Timber-forests (b) Elephant- 
forests (Dravya-hasti-vanapalah). 

Grade 2,000 panas 

1. The teacher of Charioteering (RatAika). 

2. The physician and surgeon (Chikitsaka). 

3. The trainer of horses for the army (Aivadamaka). 

4. The carpenter or mechanic for the army (Vardhakih). 

5. The rearers of animals (YoniposhakaA). 

6. The trainer of elephants (Anikastkafi), 
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Grade i,ooo panas 
I- The Foreteller {Kartantika). 

2 . The Diviner (Naimitlika). 

3. The Astrologer {Mauhartika). 

4. The Expounder of Puratias (Pauranita). 

5. The Charioteer (Saia}. 

6 . The Bard or Ministrel (Magadha). 

7« The Priestly Staff {Purohila-purushah). 

8. All Departmental Superintendents (Sarvodhyakskah). 

Grade 1000-500 panas 

1. Chief (Arya) of a class. 

2. Skilled trainer of untamed horses and elephants 
(Yuktarohaka), 

3. Experienced Detective (Manavaka). (recruited from criminal 
classes). 

4. Builder in stone {Saxlakhanaka) at State Sculptor. 

5. Teachers of Music, preceptors, and specialists in Dhartna- 
and Artha-iistras to receive above as honorarium, as their 
services are available for the public {Sarvopasthiyxna Ocharya 
vxdyavanta^cha pUjavetanSni). 

Grade 500 parkas 

1. Foot-soldiers {Paduta). 

2. Accountants {Saixkhydyaka), 

3. Clerical staff {Lekhakd). 

4. Artists (iSxlpavantafx). 

5. Directors of Music {Tarya-karah). 

Grade 250 panas 
Musicians (Ku^lava^). 

Grade 120 pat^s 
Skilled artisans (Karu-Sxlpi). 

Grade 60 panas 

1. Menial staffs {Paricharaka) in charge of animals and birds 
and their chiefs (Parikarmika). 

2. The lung’s personal attendants {Aupasthayikaiariro- 
paricharaka): 

3. Cowherds {Oopalakas). 

4. Labourers {Vishfx). 

5. Trappers {Bandhaka). 

Couriers {Dutas) are to be paid ten panas for carrying messages 
up to ten yojanas ; twenty panas for a distance up to hundred yojanas. 
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Special pay is to be given on occasions of BajosUya to 
Mantri and Purohita which may be three times their usual salary. 
I he king’s charioteer is to be paid i,ooo on that occasion. 

Spies of different classes are to get i,ooo panua. 

The village staff (such as washermen and spies) are to get 500. 

Attendants of spies are to get 250 paijMs or more in proportion 
to work {prayasa-vriddhaveiana v 3 ). 

Government servants of grades (varga) from too to 1,000 are 
to be placed under Adhyakahas who will determine their subsistence, 
wages, rewards, instructions {adeia), and assignment of work 
(vikshepd). 

When there is no work (avikshepa), they will be transferred to 
take charge of looking after Government buildings (rajaparigrahd), 
foitifications (durga), and the defences of the realm (rashtrarakaha). 

Pantions. There were some very generous and humane 
regulations which added to the attractions of the public service. When 
an officer died in the discharge of his duties, his sons and wives 
were entitled, to a subsistence allowance {bhakta-vetana) from the State. 
Consideration was also shown to such dependents of the deceased 
officer as were incapaciuted from earning their livelihood, e.g. infants, 
aged and afflicted persons. 

Payments in Cash or Kind. Payments of salaries might be 
made both in cash and kind. When short of money, the king paid the 
salary in forest produce, cattle, or land for cultivation, together 
with some cash. But payment in cash was the rule when new colonies 
or settlements were projected [V. 3]. 

It is to be noted that grants of land were also made without 
the right of alienation (vikrayodhanavarjam) to officers like (1) 
Adhyaksha (2) Sarnkhyayaka (Accountant) (3) Oopa (4) Sthanika 
(5) Anikaatha (elephant-trainer) (6) ChihUaaka (physician) (7) 
A^adamaka (trainer of horses) and (8) Jarfigharika {Jamghika, 
courier) [II. i]. 

Special scales of pay were granted in accordance with qualifi- 
cations and administrative efficiency shown {vidyakartnabhyam bhakta- 
vetanaviieahath cha JevryOt). 

These were the Civil Service regulations which determined 
and governed the appointments, pay, prospects, and grades of the 
men who carried on the complei and difficult work of administration 
from day to day. 



CHAPTER VI 

ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS AND OFFICERS 

Departments and Officers ; Greek Accounts. An interesting 
and valuable account of these is given by Megasthenes from what 
he had himself seen of the working of the Indian Administration 
under Chandragupta Maurya. E. R. Sevan, who has critically examined 
the Greek evidence in the original, states [Camhridgn History of 
India, Vol. I, ch. XVI] : “The account which Megasthenes gave of the 
various officials points to a highly organised bureaucracy. They 
were, he said, of three kinds : (i) Agronomoi ‘District Officials’ ; (2) 
Astynomoi, ‘Town officials’ ; and (3) Members of the War office. 

District Officials (^g'rowomot). “The duties of the first kind 
were to supervise (i) Irrigation and Land Measurement, (2) Hunting, 
(3) the various Industries connected with Agriculture, Forestry, 
work in Timber, Metal Foundries, and Mines, and they had (4) to 
maintain the Roads and see that at every ten stadia' (i j miles) 
there was a mile-stone indicating the distance (this is the passage 
which proves that Megasthenes did not mean to assert a general 
ignorance of the art of writing in India.”) 

The Town Officials {Astynomoi) : “ The second kind, the 
Town Officials, were divided into six Boards of five. Their respective 
functions were (i) Supervision of Factories (2) Care of strangers, 
including control of the Inns, provision of Assistants, taking charge of 
sick persons, burying the dead (3) the Registration of Births and 
Deaths (4) the Control of the Market (5) Inspection of Weights and 
Measures, the inspection of manufactured goods, provision for their 
sale with accurate distinction of new and second-hand articles (6) 
Collection of the Tax of 10 per cent charged on sales. 

“ The six Boards acting together exercised a general superin- 
tendence over public works, prices, harbours and temples.” 

To these officers we may add the following in the words of 
Megasthenes. 

Priests. “ The philosophers who are engaged by private 
persons to offer the sacrifices due in life-time and to celebrate the 

1. 1 Yojatia = S miles; 10 S/adia = 2022i yBrd.‘§=J of a Yojana = H of u mile 
[Bhys Davids, Buddh'nt Itidia, p. 206 ; Cambridge History, I. 18S]. 
McCrindle takes a unit of 10 Stadia to stand for on Indian Krois or Kosa. 
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obsequies of the dead. In requital of such services they receive 
valuable gifts and privileges.” This really points to the Ecclesiastical 
Oilicers or priests who ministered to the religious interests of the 
people. 

Espionage. “ The Overseers whose province it is to enquire 
into and superintend all that goes on in India, and make report to the 
king, or, where there is not a king, (i.e , in the case of the Republics 
which were seen to be as prevalent as the monarchies in his time by 
Megasthenes) to the Magistrates” (i.e. the Chief Olhcers of the 
Republics). Strabo adds [XV. i, 46-9]: “Some arc entrusted with 
inspection of the City, and others with that of the Army. The former 
employ as their co adjutors the courtesans of the city, and the latter 
the courtesans of the camp. The ablest and most trustworthy men 
are appointed to fill these offices.” To this Arrian adds ; “ It is 
against use and wont for them to give in a false report, but, indeed, 
no Indian is accused of lying.” 

Councillors. “ The Advisers of the King, the Treasurers of 
the State, the Arbiters who settle disputes (i.e., the judges both dvil 
and criminal) ; the Generals of the Army and the Chief Magistrates 
(i.e. the Heads of Departments who are called Adhydkshas by 
Kaulilya).” 

Megasthenes further states that these high Officers of the State 
were recruited from the class of Officers described by him under the 
general name of Councillors and Assessors. It is interesting to note 
that these correspond to the general body of Officers called Amutyaa 
by Kautilya, out of whom Kaufilya also recruits, as we have seen, the 
Ministers of different ranks, the High Officers of the State like the 
Sannidhata (whom Megasthenes calls Treasurer), the Judges, the 
Heads of Departments (whom Megasthenes calls the Chief Magistrates) 
and other subordinate officers. 

Other Officers. Herdsmen and hunters, who alone are 
allowed to hunt, and to keep cattle, and to sell draught animals or let 
them out on hire. In return for clearing the land of wild beasts and 
fowls which devour the seeds sown in the fields, they receive an 
allowance of grain from the king.” 

‘ The armour-makers and ship builders receive wages and their 
victuals from the king, for whom alone they work.” 

Of these, some arc armourers, while others make the imple- 
ments which husband-men and others find useful in their different 
callings. This class is not only exempted from paying taxes ; but 
even receives maintenance from the Royal Exchequer.” 
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“Officers who superintend the rivers, measure the lands as is 
done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices by which water is let out 
from the main canals into their branches, so that everyone may have 
an equal supply of it.” 

“Fighting men who are maintained at the king’s expense and 
hence they are always ready, when occasion calls, to take the field ; 
for they carry nothing of their own with them but their own bodies ” 

“Officers who collect the taxes and superintend the occupations 
connected with lands, as those of the wood-cutters, the carpenters, 
the black-smiths and the miners.” 

“Officers who construct roads, and, at every ten slndin, set 
up a pillar to show the by-roads and distances.” 

“Officers in charge of the Royal Stables for horses and elephants 
and also the royal magazine for arms.” 

Further ; “A private person is not allowed to keep either a 
horse or an elephant. These animals are held to be special property 
of the king and persons are appointed to take care of them. They 
are professional trainers of horses who break them in by forcing 
them to gallop round and round in a ring, specially when they see 
them refractory. Such as undertake this work require to have a 
strong hand as well as a thorough knowledge of horses. The great 
proficients test their skill by driving a chariot round and round in a 
ring ; and in truth it would be no trifling feat to control with ease a 
team of four high mettled steeds when whirling round in a circle.” 

List of Officers. A study of these Greek accounts of Indian 
Administration will show that they notice a large number and variety 
of administrative interests, urban and rural, and of Officers, to deal 
with them in the different Departments of Administration. A list 
of these as mentioned by them includes the following ; — 

1. Ministers, Advisers and Councillors. 

2. The Chief Magistrates (Heads of Departments, and City 
Magistrates. 

3. Revenue and Taxes. 

4. Irrigation. 

5. Survey and Settlement (Lafid Revenue Administration). 

6. Agriculture. 

7. Forestry. 

8. Timber Factories. 

9. Metal Foundries. 

10. Mines. 

11. Urban Factories . 

12. Foreigners in cities. 
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13. Inns (urban). 

14. Vital Statistics. 

15. Care of the Sick. 

16. Control of Market. 

17. Weights and Measures. 

18. Controllers of Public Works. 

19. Priests. 

20. Overseers. 

2t. Treasurers. 

22. Judges. 

23. Ilerilsmen a:ui liunlers. 

24. Armament Manufacturers. 

25 Ship builders. 

26. Manufacturers of agricultural implements. 

27. Superintendents of rivers and canals for distributing water 

for irrigation. 

28. Horses, elephants, chariots. 

It will be seen that while the Greek writers could only make a 
mention of the various administrative officers and indicate generally 
their functions, it was left to Kaujilya to give detailed descriptions of 
the^c functions and of the working of the various Departments ad- 
ministering the manifold interests committed to their care. 

Kaiitilya’s Scheme of Administration : The Province 
The unit of administration in the Kaufiliya scheme 
[II. 1 1 '.vas the ./n/iup'o/.i or Province which normally consisted of at 
least 800 villages with 100-500 families (Kulai'alavarcmi p-iflcha- 
.■i ttakidaniunm) to each village. If the normal family which was a 
joint family (KhIh) be regarded as consisting of lo members with 
three brothers and their ch'ldren, then the total population under each 
provincial administration would number 40 lacs The provincial 
Governor {Rnjuka) under .Asoka is stated in his Inscription [Pillar 
Edict V) to be ruling over “many hundreds of thousands of souls.” 

The villages were situated or planted within a convenient distance 
of each other so as to afford protection {Krota-drikro^a-simnnamanijn- 
nynrakahain). Natural boundaries were availed of as far as possible 
to separate them, c.g., a river, a mountain, a forest, and the like 
{naduailavann'). 


Defences. The provincial defences were well organized. The 
approaches to the Province were protected by frontier pickets 
under the Warden of the Frontiers called Anlapala (Janapada-dvardn. 
yantapnladhi^hthitdni sth.ip,yt,) while the interior wi. protected „..u 
policed by a special staff recruited from deer-trappers, ^abaras ('born 
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of ^udra father and Bhil mother’), Pulindas (‘born of Nishti Mlechchha 
father and Kirata mother’), Chandalas (in charge of cremation grounds 
^maianajHilah) and Foresters {teshamaritaruniVagurika-l^abara- 
Pulinda-Chavialriranyacharah rakshcyvh). In the four extremities of 
the Province [II. 3] {chaiurdi^am janapadiinte sdmparayikam dr.ivak- 
rilmn durgarh karayei; again [II. l] ; Anteshvanlapala-durgani) were 
constructed four forts which utilized the natural fortifications afforded 
by water or mountain, desert or forest {nadi-parvatadurgam jimapada- 
rakshasihunam dhanvanavanadurgarh). 

Centres of Administration. Administrative head-quarters or 
civil stations were located at the centres of 800, 400, 200, and even 10 
villages and were called respectively (i) Sthaniya (2) Droyamukha 
(3) Kdrvatika and (4) Saiigrahana. Of these, a Sthdniya was the 
centre of wealth in the locality {samvdayasthanam dhanotpaHisthana- 
hhutam in II. 3), a sort of a provincial capital in those days. 

Provincial Head. (Collector-General, ‘Samahnrtu’) : District 
Collector {Slhanika). The Head of the Provincial Administration 
was the Samdharta, the Collector-General, who controlled [I. 1) a 
number of district Collectors in his Province. Each Province was 
in fact divided into four Districts [11. 35] {samahartd chaturdha 
janapadarh vibhajya), each of which was placed under an officer 
called the Slhanika who was responsible for the affairs of his District 
{evam cha Janapada-chaturbhagatii Sthdnikah chintayct). 

Sources of Revenue. The Collector-General was responsible 
for the realisation of the provincial Revenue. The Revenue was 
derived from a variety of sources, each of which required a special 
administrative Department for its utilisation and expansion. Thus 
an account of the sources of Revenue will supply the key to adminis- 
trative organisation and machinery brought into being. 

The duty of the Samaharta was to see to (aveksheta) the 
collection of Revenue due from the following sources, viz., (l) 
Towns (Dvrga) (2) the country side or rural parts (Uasb(ra) (3) 
Mines {Khnni) (4) Plantations {Selu) (5) Forests {Vann) 6) Cattle 
{Vruja) and (7) Communications {Vanikpatha, ‘roads of traffic’). 

Durga. The Revenue to be derived from the Towns or urban 
areas {Durga) was the Revenue to be collected from a number of 
sources, each of which was separately administered by a Department 
under its special Head called Adhyaksha assisted by a suitable staff. 
1 hese administrative Departments were those of (i) Customs {Sulka) 
(2) Police {Danda) (3) Weights and Measures {Pautnva) (4) Munici- 
palities {N ugarika) {5) Boundaries {Lakshana) (6) Passports {Mudra) 
(7) Excise {Sura) (8) Slaughter-house {Suna) (9) Cotton Industry 
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(Sutra) (lo) Oil Industry (Taila) (ii) Dairy (Ohrita) (12) Sugar 
Industry (Kshara) (13) Gold (Svarna) (14) Warehouse (Panyasamstha) 
(15) Courtesans (Ve^ya) (16) Gambling (DyUta) (17) Buildings 
(Vastuka) (18) Arts (^:!pa) (19) Crafts (Karu) (20) Religious 
Institutions (Devata) (21) Octroi (Dvaradeyam) and (22) Amusements 
(Bahirikadeya, ‘amusements like Acting, Dancing, etc.’) [II. 6 ] 

All these twenty two Departments were administered by as 
many Heads or Superintendents (Adhyakshas) and made up the 
city’s general and municipal administration. 

Rashtra. Much of the Revenue of the State was derived from 
the countryside through which its sources lay scattered. Each such 
source had to be carefully tapped and administered by a separate 
Department under a Head or Superintendent with a special staff. 
These sources of Revenue are thus enumerated : 

(1) Sita, Crown Lands. 

(2) Bhaga, the share of agricultural produce payable to the 
State as Land Revenue, 

(3) Bali, a general Land-Tax. 

According to Megasthenes [Frag. I], “the Husbandmen pay a 
land-tribute to the king, besides paying a fourth part (Bhaga) of the 
produce of the soil.” The usual sense of Bali in Sanskrit is a 
religious offering or voluntary contribution. 

It may be noted that the village Lumbini (Lummini-game) was 
rendered ^tbalike and athabhugiye (udbalika and ashpa-bhagika) by 
Asoka out of regard for it as the native place of the Buddha (hida 
Bhagavarn jute ti), as lecoidtd in his Rummindei Pillar Inscription. 
Thus the State in Asoka’s time imposed a Bali or Tax on all land in 
addition to its usual share of agricultural produce called Bhaga which 
was reduced by half, from i to for this village. In Kaufilya’s 
language [II. 35], Lumbini thus became a pariharaka village. 

(4) Kara, Tax on Orchards (phalavrikhsadi-sambandhafh 

Rajadtyam). 

(5) Vanik, Tax on merchandise at source (Vanigdvarena- 
deyam). 

(6) Nadipala, Tax payable to Superintendent of Rivers at the 
landing places leading to centres of pilgrimage (Tiriha-rakshaka-dvare- 
rtadeyam). 

The Greek writers also tell of the Superintendents of Rivers. 

(7) Tara, Ferry charges (Nadilararaivetanam). 

(8) Nava, Tax payable to the Superintendent of Shipping 
(Navadhyakska-dvaralabhyam). 

(9) Pappana, Taxes payable at market towns. 
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(10) Tax on Pasture-lands. 

(11) Variant, Road-cess payable to the .fln<apaZ<ia, the Wardens 
of the Marches {Antapaladvaralabhyam). 

(12) Rajju, Cess payable for Settlement to the rural oflBccr called 
Vishaya-pala. 

(13) Chora-Rajju, Chowkidari or Police Tax to be collected at 
the village and levied for expenses for catching thieves {Choragraha- 
kaya gramadeyam.) 

Klutiii. The Superintendent of Mines is to collect the imposts 
payable by Mines such as those of “ silver, diamond, gems, pearls, 
corals, conch-shells, metals, salts, and other minerals extracted from 
earth, stone, or oil-fields ((rasa) like mercury” {Suvarna — rajata — vajra 
— mani~mukta - pravula-iaitkha-loha-lavaiui - bhUmi-prastara-rasa-dha- 
tavalt KhanxK). 

Setu. This term indicates the collection of Taxes levied on 
cultivated fields or gardens producing (a) Flowers {Pushpa like Kuit- 
kuma) (b) Vegetables (phala-vafa vartaku-urvarukodi) like 
' Brinjals, Cucumber and the like’ (c) Sugarcane {Vafa ikshu vata) (d) 
Plantains and Betel-nuts (ShaT^da) (e) Crops like Rice {Kedaralt 
dhanyakshelram) (f) Spices such as ‘ ginger, turmeric and the like’ 
{Mulavupa), 

Vana. Tax on Forests of which four classes are mentioned, 
viz., those of (i) Cattle (2) Deer (3) Commercial products like 
timber or rubber (dravya) and (4) Elephants. 

Vraja. Taxes levied on Cattle-brceding-or Stud-Farms for the 
rearing of domesticated animals such as “ Cow, Buffalo, Goat, Sheep, 
Ass, Camel, Horse and Mule.” 

Vanikpatba. Taxes levied on Roads of Traffic by Land or 
Water and collected at their ends or entrances. 

The realization of provincial Revenue from such a large number 
and variety of sources called for an elaborate administrative machinery, 
a hierarchy of officers comprising the Minister in charge of the 
Revenue Portfolio at the top called the Samaharta, Collector-General, 
the Heads of Departments, and any number of subordinate suff 
attached to each Department, making up what may be called the 
provincial Civil Service. 

Kaufilya in the second Book of his Arlhaiastra gives an account 
of the working of the following Departments, viz. those of 

(1) Accountant-General (Akshapafaladhyakaha). 

(2) Mines (Akara). 

(3) Gold {Suvarna). 

(4) Stores {Koshfhagara). 
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(5) Commerce (Panya). 

(6) Forest Products (Kupya). 

(7) Armoury (Ayudhagara). 

(8) Weights and Measures (Tulamannpauiava). 

(9) Customs (iSulku). 

(10) Spinning and Weaving Industry (Sutra). 

(11) Agriculture (iS>/a). 

(12) Excise (Sura). 

(13) Slaughter House (Suna). 

(14) Courtesans (Oanika). 

(is) Shipping (IVatt). 

(16) Cattle (Go) 

(17) Horses (Aim). 

(18) Elephants (Hasti). 

(19) Chariots (Ratha). 

(20) Infantry (Patti). 

(21) Passports (Mudra). 

(22) Pastures (Vivita). 

(23) Metals (Loha). 

(24) Mint (Lak»harui), 

(25) Treasury (Ko 4 a). 

(26) Elephant forests (Naga-vana). 

(27) General trade (Samstha). 

(28) Religious Institutions (Devata). 

(29) Gambling (Dyuta). 

(30) Jails (Bandhanagara). 

(31) Ports (Paitana). 

It will be seen from the above list of Departments that all arc 
cot necessary for the collection and administration of Revenue, while 
some are Departments connected with the administration of cities or 
Municipalities. These may be taken to be Nos. (10), (12}, (13), (14), 
(29)5 (30) (31). Some again are Departments belonging to the 

capital and royal Palace. These arc Nos. (i), (3), (4), (7), (8), (24) 
and (25). Some of these Departments again such as Nos. (4), (6), 
(25) arc Departments placed in charge of the Minister of Revenue and 
Stores (SannidhaiQ) whose business is to receive the Revenue gathered 
in by the Minister of collections (Samoharta). Thus these two 
officers are the most important in the entire Civil Service, most of 
whose offices are subordinate to them. There is a third officer of the 
same high sutus, the Accountant-General to whom the different depakt- 
ments have to submit their accounts. Nos. (17), (18), (19), (20), 
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together with No. (7), would be under the Senapaii, Conimander-in> 
chief. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat that most of these Departments 
and officers are mentioned by the Greek writers and the correspond- 
ence of their observations to the account of Raufilya is very close' and 
striking so as to establish the trustworthy character of both. 

Samaharta, The Samaharia is so-called because he gathers in 
the Revenue of the State from different sources and realises it fully 
without allowing arrears of collection (jSarvayasthanebhyah Rajarthanafh 
samyak samanlat ta uhatia). His duty is further defined to be Samrt- 
daya Prasthapanam [I. i], to establish ways and means of obtaining 
and increasing Revenue (Samudayo dhanoHhanath tdsya prastha- 
panarh margaparikdlpanatn Samaharia kaya kaya vidhaya samudayatix 
prasthapayet ityetat). This shows that the Samaharta like the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was empowered to initiate new schemes 
of taxation and levy new taxes as sources of additions to Revenue. 

Sannidhuta. The officer complementary to Samaharta was 
the Sannidhata who took charge of the Revenue as it was gathered 
in and received into the State Treasury. While the Samaharta was 
an executive and spending authority, the Sannidhata was in charge 
of saving and accumulating revenue. He had to store up the revenue 
by constructing buildings and chambers appropriate to the kind of 
things in which revenue was received {Nichaya-karma dravyaaarhgraha-‘ 
rak»haryi~karma). For that reason he had to construct (i) a Koiagriha, 
the State Jewellery House, for storing up ‘precious stones, gold 
and the like’ in which revenue was paid ; (2) Panyagriha where was 
housed the merchandise for sale (Ftlrrtfga dravya) ; (i) Kothfhagara, 
the State Granary for storing ‘articles of food, grain, oils and the 
like’, (4) Kupyagriha, store-house for forest-produce of all kinds 
by which Revenue was realised in kind ; and (5) AyudJiogara, the 
royal Armoury. 

Treatary-House, The Koiagriha is to be built in two parts : 
(i) the subterranean chamber, Bhumigriha, to be built of three 
storeys {tritalarh) with flooring and walls of stone, many rooms 
constructed in a framework of timber ^anekavidhanatn sOradarupatt- 
jarath), provided with a mechanical moveable staircase {yanirayiikta- 
iopanam), carvings of images of gods on the wooden covering 
{devatapidhanam) and only one door; (2) the upper part, the 
Treasury-house proper (Koiagriha) to be built like a pratada or 
palace, with its outer and inner door fitted with bolts (ubhayatoni- 
ihedham bahirantaichargala-yuldarh) and provided with a hall of 
entrance (sapragrfvarh mukhaialaya tahitam) and furnished with 
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rows of vessels {bhav<iaviihini-parikshiptam) for holding the precious 
articles. 

Besides the Treasury-house at headquarters, the Sannidhata 
was also to build on the borders of the country (janapadante) against 
emergencies palatial mansions by employing as builders criminals 
condemned to death (aihityaktaih purushaih vadhyaih), who are to 
die after the completion of the building, so that their designs and 
plans by which its treasures are stored will remain a secret. 

Other Buildings- The house of merchandise (Panyagriha) 
will be one of four buildings round a quadrangle (chatvh-^alam) 
and with many rooms {nnekasthrmatalam). 

The Granary House {Koshiluigara.) should be similarly built. 

The store-house of forest produce (Kiipya-griha) must be more 
commodious, made up of many spacious buildings, each with rows 
of rooms along its walls. 

The Armoury {Ayudhagara) should be similarly built, but it 
is to be provided with an underground chamber (hhUmigrihaTfi), 

Courts, Secretariat, and Prison. The Sannidhata is also charged 
with the duty of constructing three other important government 
buildings : (i) Courts of Justice with accommodation for litigants, and 
lock-up for accused {Dharmasthiyarii tatra dhamiaslha vyavaharanir- 
neltinih lalftambandhi dliarmasthiyarfi vyavaharurlhaTh agatanu'fh 
arn.ithilynrthnik vyavahara-parajila-nirodharlhatn cha sthanam) ; 
( 2 ) Secretariat Buildings, with accommodation for (a) OfSces of 
Ministers who are Heads of Departments like the SamahaTta and 
Sanmd/hiiii ; (i) for Ambassadors ; and (c) for persons secured in 
the course of war (visvascidhitven'i grihitanuTh yuddha-parigrihitadi- 
nant) ; (3) Prison House (Pandhanagara) with separate accommodation 
for Male Wards and Female Wards, and with cells {kaksha) whose 
exits ate well guarded {vibhakla-sltipurushaHhanan'i apasaratah 
suguptakak sh 

It is interesting to note that some of these buildings had shrines 
in whi^h Deities connected with their business were installed. For 
instance, god Dhanada was installed in the Ko^agriha, goddess ^ri in 
the Commercial Building and Store-house, god in the 

god 1 fiwm in the Armoury and Varuna in Jail 

(Co.nmcntator]. 

The Sannidhata will thus discharge his responsibility for the 
r^enues of the State with the assistance of his own staff of trustworthy 
Officers {aptapuruihadhi-shthitnh). He should have a knowledge of 
e resources of the State, the sources of its revenue from both 
aud rural areas (Buhya-abhyantaram ayam) for a period of 
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last 100 years so that he may answer questions about it without any 
difficulty. He should also always be able to show the surplus revenue 
of the State in the Treasury. 

Accountant-General {Akshapataladhyaksha). Like the 
Samaharta and the Sannidhata, there was another officer at the 
Centre to control the Departments and District Officers. He was 
the Accountant-General who was in charge of the two offices of 
Currency {Akshapafala) and Accounts (Gawiva) The term Aksha- 
pafala means the pafala or office where visible objects like coins are 
counted {Aksha, ganana-yogyani rUpyckadini tcsham patalarh sthanarn 
Aksha-pafalam) [I. i]. His first duty is to bring together the 

Heads of different Departments (tatladadhyakshavam samhhUya sva- 
sva karmanushthanadeiam karayet) [Commentary on II. y], and 
then to provide for them necessary office accommodation. He is to 
arrange for different rooms for different Departments and for their 
Heads in accordance with their rank {vibhaktopalihanarfi vibhnkiani 
uttamu-madhyama-adhamunamadkyakshayani prithak-sIhityanukU- 
lalaya vibhajya). He is also to fit up the rooms with accommodation 
for the books of accounts and records {nihhandha-pustakastha>xam). 

He will have the number and names of different Departments 
{adhikararianarh sarhkhya namatah parigarianam), their localities 
{pracharo janapadah), and the total {agravi) of revenue produced by 
each in relation to its administrative area, entered in their respective 
account-books. 

He should also enter in the books particulars showing how 
different Departments, in respect of different works undertaken by 
them {karmanlah 'such as Mines, Rice-fields, Commercial products. 
Currency and the like’), invest their resources {dravyaprayogt) 
with reference to (i) profit (vriddhi), (a) employment of paid 
labour (kshayah yitgyapurvshaviniyoga), (3) cost in grain and cash 
{vyayalx dhanyahiranya-viniyoga), (4) quantity produced or the 
demand for it {praynmah), (5) amount of vyaji (premia in cash or 
kind) realised, (6) adulteration {yogo dravyapadravyamiSranam), (7) 
locality of production, (8) wages, (9) retained labour {vishti, denoting 
labourers not working on hire but retained on terms of domestic 
service). 

The Accountant-General is also to record in his books particulars 
as to the following. 

(i) The religious practices {dkarma), laws {vyavahnra), and 
customs {charitra-saihsthanani) observed by different regions (deio), 
villages {grama) castes {jali), and families {knla). 
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(2) The privileges (pragraha), residences [pradeio vasasthanam), 
gifts {bhoga-upayanam), remissions of taxes (parihara), provisions for 
horses, elephants, and troops (bhaklath awa-gaja-jxidati-abhyavaharah) 
and salaries (vetanam) enjoyed by State-officials {rajopajivi), such as 
‘Mantrl, Purohita, etc.’ 

(3) Special allowances given to the king, queen, and the princes 
(nirderfim), special allowances for festivities {autpodikalabham utsava- 
dibkavarh dhanalabham) and for ceremonies to ward off evils like 
diseases (proiftaralabham). 

He will also have recorded in his books the following particulars 
to be supplied by the Heads of different Departments {Sarvadhikara- 
natiatn) : (t) the work to be uone, (2) the work done, (3) cash 
balance, (4) revenue and expenditure, (5) statements of accounts (ntvt), 
(6) the time for submission of their reports of work by the scribes 
{upaalhanatii kayaathanafh svaavakdrya-darsanarthasannidhunakulain) 
and (7) the locality concerned, its customs, and previous systems 
followed in it. 

He is to assign to Superintendents of different grades, high, 
middle, and inferior, works suitable to their qualifications. The 
Commentator instances Su{>erintendents of Works of three grades 
concerning (i) Treasury (2) Granary and Armoury and (3) Wines 
and Meats. For these bodies of officers {SamuddijikesJiu), persons 
of special fitness are to be appointed, who can be punished without 
causing any remorse to the king. This rules out officers ‘who are 
Brahmins or friends or intimate relations of the king.’ 

The Chief Accountants {Gunmiki/ani ginaivih lal pradar^tika/i 
Adhyakshiih) of different Departments arc to come to headquarters 
to present their accounts in the month of Ashadha, the last month of 
the financial year. 

They arc to assemble in one place m the Accountant-General’s 
office with scaled boxes containing their books of account {Sonvidru- 
puatabhanda) and the net balances of revenue. They are to remain 
in the hall without talking with one another {ukalra'^ambha'-hiunrvdhain 
kuraytl). They arc first orally to explain the accounts relating to 
receipts, expenditure, and the total of revenue {nivi) before the net 
revenue is received into the Treasury. The account orally giv is 
compared with that written in the books. If the amount of income 
stated is less than the amount of the books, or if the stated amount 
of expenditure is less than the amount entered in the written account ; 
or if the stated cash balance (n»n) is in excess of what is written ; the 
Arcoununt in each case will have to pay 8 times the amount of the 
ifferencc as a penalty for false accounting. Conversely, if there is a 
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difference between the Central Account books and those of the Districts 
as to the amounts of Income, Expenditure, and Cash Balance, the 
difference is not to be made good. 

The Chief Accountants who do not present themselves at head- 
quarters in time (i.e., in the mouth of Ashadha) with their books of 
account and cash balances of revenue will have to pay a penalty. 

Conversely, when they so present themselves {Karmike adJtyaiAe 
vpasthite) but are not attended to by Accountants (K&rar^ika gaitai^Or 
dhikrita) of the Central (Mice, these are to be fined. 

The ministers in a body (samagrah Mahumatrah) are to bring 
together the Heads of Departments in the Districts in a meeting and 
explain to them the general revenue position of the Province with 
reference to revenue receipts, expenditure, and surplus {PratJiuratamath 
Mahomftlruh sainagrah ^rdvM/tyuh avishamatnutruf^, praehdro jana- 
padah janapadun sadaai mclayitvd bodhaytyu^ Uyarthah). A minister 
keeping aloof or misrepresendng accounts is punishable. 

Accounts are to be posted daily {ahoripahara.) 

The cash balance and daily account submitted by the Accountant 
are to be checked by the Chief Accountant who is to see how far they 
correspond to (i) religious injunctions (dharma), (2) law (vyavahara), 
(3) custom (charitra), (4) precedence (sariuthana), (5) total of revenue 
receipts {saiikalanath aarvadhanaikikarct-gaifanu), (6) the work accom- 
plished (nirvarlana), (7) estimate of revenue (onumano) and (8) 
report of informers on the revenue realized {charaprayoga). 

Abstracts of accounts shall be prepared (praiiaamanayet) every 
5 days, fortnight, month, four months, and per year.^ 

Failure on the part of a Karar^ika to enter revenue realized 
{Rnjarthe apralibadhwUah rajartharn piulakeaku alikhalak or to follow 
instructions {njnuin pratishedhayato), or to write accounts of income 
and expenditure according to prescribed forms {Hibondka) is punishable. 

Not writing accounts in the proper order {kramavahinath ovo- 
likliatah), writing accounts inverted order {utkramarh avalikhatahi) 
writing accounts in a manner not comprehensible {avijUatath avalikhu- 
tah vedilurh anarhayu rilyd likhaluh^, or entering the same item again 
{pmaruklam), all such wrong accounting {avdlikUanam) will be 
punishable. 

Making wrong entries of cash balance (nivimavaliUiato), embezzle- 
ment (bhakahayato) or causing loss of revenue [naiaynlah) are punish- 
able [II. 7]. 

Superintendents or Heads {Adhyakshaa) of Departments in 
the DistricU. We shall now consider the duties assigned to the 
Adhyakahaa in charge of different Departments, and of productive or 
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profitable works and concerns in the Districts, as sources of revenue to 
the State. 

Their salary and Grades. As has been stated above, the salary 
attached to the grade of Adhyakshas or Superintendents is lOOo panas. 
Government servants of grades ( rarga) from too to looo are to be 
placed under Adhyakshas who are empowered to fix their subsistence 
(bhakta), salary {vetana'', emoluments (labha) instructions (ade^a) and 
assignment of work {vikshepa). In case there is no work for them 
(avikshepe), the Adhyakshas will depute their respective staffs to take 
charge of royal property (rajaparigraha), fortifications, and Law and 
Order in the country (Rashtrarakshavekshana). The subordinate staffs 
must always work under the Heads of their respective sections {nilya- 
mukhyah), and will jlso be under the many Heads above them {aneka~ 
mukhyah) [V. 3]. 

Nationalisation of Industries. It will also be observed that the 
Kautiliya polity was based on a considerable amount of socialism 
and nationalisation of industries. A large part of the administrative 
machinery is employed in the management and exploitation of State 
property of various kinds administered as business concerns. There 
were large royal estates and forests. The State had a monopoly 
of Mines. It carried on both Export and Import Trade and appro- 
priated the profits of middlemen. It established factories for 
working up of raw materials of different kinds into finished products. 
Besides, as revenue was payable in kind, large establishments had to 
be maintained all over the country for dealing with vast quantities 
of agricultural products tendered in payment of taxes, as well as the 
products derived from the crown estates. Again, a Central Store at 
headquarters was necessary for several purposes, as a reserve against 
famine, as provision for the royal household, as a source of raw 
material for the roy al manufactories, and, lastly, as the means of paying 
salaries to oflScials in kind. 

Department of Agriculture. We shall now describe the 
working of the principal Departments of Administration. 

Director of Agriculture {Sitadhyaksha) . The Director of 
Agriculture (Sitadhyaksha) [H, 24] was in charge of the cultivation of 
crown lands or of Government Agricultural farms. 

Supply of Seeds. His duty was to have a collection of seeds of 
the various crops to be grown such as Grain (dhanya), Flowers, 
Fruits, Vegetables (iaka), Herbs {kanda), Roots, Fibre-producing 
plants {kshaxnna) and Cotton {karpnsa). 

Agricultural Labour. He was to employ in the work of culti- 
vation the following classes of labourers, viz., (i) Serfs iDosd) (2) 
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Hired Labourers (Karmakara) and (3) Convicts condemned to labour 
{Dari, 4 apratikarta) . 

Appliances for Cultivation. He is to supply these labourers 
with all things necessary for the work of cultivation such as imple- 
ments {karsh^a-yantra) like ‘plough, rope, sickle, together with 
bullocks.’ Peasants must also be supplied with the supplementary 
assistance of Artisans (Kcru) such as the Blacksmith (Karmarah 
Ayaskarah), Carpenter {Kuilakah Taksha), the Digger {Medaka or 
Khanaka or Bhedaka), Rope-maker {Rajjuvariakah) and destroyer of 
pests (Sarpagrahadi). 

Records of Rainfall . A meteorological forecast of the different 
countries seems to have been attempted. The Western coast [ (beyond 
the Ghats), Apatania] and the Himalayan tarais {Hairnanya) were 
singled out, as now, for the heaviest rainfall, the country of the 
A^makas on the Godavari (or Aratthas of the Punjab and Avanti 
for moderate rainfall, and the deserts (Jangala) for the lowest. 
We may note that arrangements for recording rainfall were known in 
those days. “In the central Store-House {Koshthagara), there was 
to be kept a vessel (kunda) whose mouth should be i aratni wide, to 
serve as rain gauge {varsha-manay* [II. 5]. It may be noted that i 
ara<nis= 24 ar).gu.las=i\ ft. [II. 20]. Countries irrigated from artificial 
canals {Kulyavapa) were of course in no want of water. 

Means of Irrigation. Fourfold means of artificial irrigation 
are mentioned, viz., manual irrigation, irrigation by water carried 
on the shoulder, irrigation by pumps (stoto-yantrapruvartima) and 
irrigation by letting in water from streams, lakes or wells, with the 
fourfold water-rates of }, i, J, and J of the total produce 

respectively. 

Megasthenes also, as we have seen, confinns Kautilya in his 
mention of “the sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into other branches so that everyone may have an equal supply 
of it,” while the care vvhich the empire of Chandragupta bestowed on 
irrigation is proved, as we have seen, by the inscription of 

Rudradaman I. 

Agricultural Seasons. The seasons for crops are also stated 
to be those for (i) wet crops, (2) winter crops (haimanam), (3) summer 
crops (graishmikam). 

Variety of Crops. The wet crops are mentioned as Rice 

{^uli or Vrihi), Coarse grain {Kodrava), Sesamum (Tila), Pepper, 

and Safforn (Priyaiigu). 1 hese ought to be sown first in the rains 
{Purvavapah). Next come pulses called mudga, masha. The last 
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to be sown are Kusumbka (Saffron), MasUra, Kvluilha, Yava (Barley), 
GodhUma (Wheat), Kalaya, Alasi (Linseed), and Sarshapa (Mustard). 

Food Crops. It is also pointed out that the Rices {ialyadi) 
are the most important crops because, as the commentator 

points out, these are the principal food crops which are grown with 
the least cost and trouble and yield a good harvest. 

Next come fruits like plantains {Shandah Kadnlyadi). 

Sogarcane. The worst crop it sugarcane {Ikshu) because, as 
the commentator points out, *it is exposed to many pests like rats, it 
involves large outlay, and a vast amount of labour in cutting the canes, 
crushing them, and in boiling the extracted juice on pans'. 

Variekiet of Lands and Crops. It is also stated that lands that 
are ‘beaten by foam’ (phenaghuta), i. e , those on the banks of rivers 
or marshy lands, are suiuble for growing VaUtphala such as pumpkin, 
gourd and the like. The flooded lands (parivahantah) are suitable 
for sugarcane (Ikshu), pepper (Pippali) and grapes (Mridviks). Lands 
depending on wells (Kupa-paryantah) are good for vegetables {iata) 
and roots [mult). Lands in the vicinity of canals, lakes, or tanks 
{haraniparyantah) are good for fodder {Harilaka). Lands between 
cultivated plots may be utilized to grow cloves, medicinal herbs and 
fragrant plants. 

Medicinal Plants. Medicinal plants arc to be grown on 
different kinds of lands, marshy and dry, as required. 

Wages. Labourers {Yishti) in charge of orchards {Shanda) 
and gardens ( Vata) and of cattle, whether serf or hired, will be given 
food and the monthly wages of pat^a. 

Cultivators were given half-share of the produce {ardha sUihob) 
and were to supply their own seeds and bullocks. But those who 
could not supply these but only their labour will have their share of 
produce reduced to J or 

It is stated that the Director of Agriculture must be proficient 
in Krishiiantrd (Agricultural Science), Sulba-iaslra (Mensuration), 
and V rikshayurveda (Science of plant life). 

Superintendent of Store>Hoase {Koshfhagaradhyaksha) [II. 
15]. State Store-or Ware-houses were set up at different centres 
under the system which permitted payment of taxes and dues to the 
State in kind. The Direaor of Agriculture had to despatch to the 
Superintendent of Store-house the agricultural produce of the crown 
lands of different localities ( aila). Next, he had to receive payments 
in kind of various dues levied by the State. These are ttus enumerat- 
ed : (i) Pinda-kara, village cess (2) Shadbhaga, the Sute’s share 
of i of agricultural produce, (3) Senabhakta, military cess in the 
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form of provisioning the army on march through the areas concerned 
(4) Bali, an extra impost of 10 to 20 panas levied ou the village (5) 
Kara, State’s share of fruits grown (6) Vtsaiiga, presents to king on 
festive occasions such as birth of a child (7) Par^va, an emergency 
tax (8) Parihinaka, compensation for loss to crops caused by cattle 
(9) Mipayanila, presents to the king (to) Kaushtheyaka, tax on lands 
irrigated by the State tanks. 

All these heads of revenue paid in kind come under the general 
name of Rdshfra as the revenue derived from the country side or rural 
tracts. The Superintendent had also to collect the dues payable to 
government from the sale of its agricultural products. 

Of the Store thus accumulated, half will be devoted to expen- 
diture by Government and half will be kept in reserve as an insurance 
against afflictions to the country (like famines) (Tato ardharii jana- 
padanaw sihapayei). The Store will be replenished by new supply. 

It is also the duty of the Superintendent of Stores to personally 
supervise the increase or decrease caused to the grains as they are 
pounded (kshuTitw), frayed (ghrisktd), reduced to flour {pish(a), or 
fried (bhrishta) or dried after being soaked in water. 

Kautilya also gives calculations of the amounts of food obtainable 
from given quantities of grain of different kinds as they are cooked or 
treated in other ways, of oil that can be pressed from the different 
oil-seeds, and of thread that can be spun from given quantities of cotton 
{Karposa) and flax or jute (Kshautna) fibre. 

Rations are prescribed for different classes of persons, men, 
women and children, soldiers, commanders of the army {paitinarh 
mukhyanam), queens and princes (devikumaranum). They arc also 
prescribed for different domestic animals. 

These regulations and details only show the amount of control 
which the officer in charge of State properties of so many kinds had 
to establish to ensure that there is no loss of income to the State 
from the various uses to which they are to be put. 

Lastly, one can have an idea of how the Store-house will look 
like when one goes into it. He will fiind grain stacked up higher 
and higher without contact with the ground ; jaggery bound round in 
ropes of grass ; oils kept in vessels of earth or wood ; and salt heaped 
up on the surface of the ground. 

Superintendent of Minas {Akarddhyakshp,) [II. 12]. The 
Mining Superintendent should be a scientific expert on his subject, 
with a knowledge of sciences called (i) Sulba-iastra (2) Dhatu-^Ostra 
(3) Rasa-paka (4) Mai^i-raga, a knowledge of Mines, a knowledge 
of seams and veins of ores {bhu-iiravijfldna'). Metallurgy, Science 
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of Mercury, Gems, and precious stones. He was to prospect new 
mines and discover old ones by the signs of slags, ashes and the 
like, and ascertain the value of ores from their mechanical and 
chemical properties. Various kinds of ore are mentioned as being 
worked in those days, viz., those of Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead 
(Sija), Tin {Trapu), Iron {Tihshna), Bitumen (i^ilajatu). Various 
metallurgical processes were employed for treating the ores and 
purging them of impurities by use of alkalies and for softening metals. 

Commerce in commodities manufactured from mineral products 
was centralised (ekamvkham). Manufacturers, buyers and sellers 
of such commodities outside the prescribed locality (anyatra) were 
liable to punishment. Thus the State had a monopoly in the 
working of Mines, and in trade in their products. But Mines 
requiring a heavy capital outlay and much enterprise (vyaya-kriya- 
bharilcamakaram) may be leased out to private persons on the basis 
of a share of the output (bhagena) or a fixed royalty (jprakrayer^ 
asyakarasya etdvat suvarnadikarh rajarthe deyamiti paripanya). 
Mines requiring small outlay are to be worked directly by the State 
{Idghavikarh dtmana karayel). 

The Superintendent of Mines was associated in bis work with 
a few other officers in charge of allied work. 

Superintendent of Metals {Lohadhyaksha). He was entrusted 
with the work of manufacturing vessels (karmdntan tadbhav, 4 a- 
ghafana- karmani) of such materials as Copper, Lead, Tin, Brass, 
Bell-metal and the like, and of business (vyavnAam) in such manu- 
factures. 

Superintendent of Mint {Lakshanadhyaksha Tankaialadhyaksha). 
He is to manufacture the following classes of coins: (i) Rupyarupa 
(silver coins) made up of ii parts of silver, 4 parts of copper and 
one part of any of the metals, iron, tin, lead or antimony (2) 
Tawrar Spa (copper coins) ‘made up of 4 parts of silver, ti parts of 
copper, and i part of Tikshna (iron or any other metal).’ Each of 
these classes of coins was made in four denominations, e.g., i, 2 i 
and I pana for silver and i, J, J and J mdsha for copper, 
the last two of the copper coins being also named kakani and 
<1 rdhukdkanl. 

According to the Commentator, RupydrUpa is the same as 
Kurshaptnia. It was of an alloy mainly composed of Silver and 
was acceptable to the government treasury [Koiapraveiya), 

The T drill aru pa was of an alloy mainly composed of copper 
and formed the coins of general currency (vyavahdrika). 
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It may be noted in this connection that the earliest indigenous 
coinage of India was represented by the standard coins (i) of gold 
called Suvari^a (2) of silver called Purana^ or DharatM and (3) of 
copper called KarshapaiM. The coinage was modelled on the 
native system of weights as given by Manu [VIII. 132 f]. The basis 
of the system is the ratti (raktika) or gufija berry weighing on an 
average i'83 grains or o’ii8 grammes. The Suvartfa was of 80 
ratis=n 6‘4 grains =9*48 grammes. No specimens of Sumrna have 
been traced. The silver Purai^a or DharatM weighed 32 ratis—^%'$6 
grains=3'79 grammes and the copper Korshapana was of the same 
weight as SuvartM. Vast hoards of these silver and copper coins and 
of their various multiples and subdivisions have been discovered all 
over India. These old coins are shaped like square or oblong. The 
silver coins appear cut from a flat sheet of metal and the copper ones 
of a bat. They are little more than weights of metal on which was 
stamped from time to time the symbol of the authority responsible 
for their genuineness and purity. 

There was, again, an officer charged with the regulation of 
currency, the RapadarSaka. He had to realize the following Mint 
charges, viz., Rnpika, a seignorage of 8 per cent ; Vyaji, 5 per cent, 
the profit accruing to government from the use of special weights 
and measures for the public ; Psrikshika, an assaying fee of } payM 
per cent. 

In commenting on these important Departments of Government, 
Kaufilya says : “Mining is the source of the wealth {Ko§a) of the 
State ; wbalth is at the root of the State’s military power ; {he earth is 
attained by the combination of both (Akaraprubhavah Koiah Koiai 
DaniaT} prajayate). 

Another Superintendent of Mine* {Khanyadhyaksha). There 
was enother Superintendent of Mines called Khanyadhyaksha who 
had a more limited jurisdiction. He had to look after the business 
{Karmantan) connected with conch-shells, pearls and coral, diamonds, 
and precious stones, and salts, and the trade in such articles. 

Salt Superintendent {Lavanadhyaksha). The manufacture of 
salt was a government monopoly administered by the Salt Superinten- 
dent called Lavanadhyaksha, It was worked under a system of 
licences, on payment of a fixed fee, or a share of the output. Lessees 
of salt-fields had to pay rent (prakraya) and */c of the salt (^Lavay,a- 
bhnga) manufactured by them. This salt the Superintendent sold at 
full market rates, and realized in addition a supertax of 5 per cent 
called VySji (derived from the diSerence between government and 
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public measure), together with the extra tax of 8 per cent (mulya) 
and the assaying fee of pana (rupa). 

Imported salt was more heavily taxed. It had to part 

with a sixth and on this portion, when sold, were levipd the premium 
of 5 percent (paUchalcaPi iatam vyajirh) Vyaji, and 8 per cent Rupika, 
besides a toll {iulJca) and compensation (vaidharana) for loss to 
revenue from salt imported and not home-made {kreta iulkam raja- 
panyachchhedanurUpam cha vaidharana th dadyal)- 

Adulteration of salt, and its manufacture without licence 

(vilavanarfi anisrish{opajivi) were punished except in the case of 
hermits (vanaprastha). Persons given to sacred' learning (^otriya), 
ascetics (tapasvi), and labourers not engaged on hire {vishfi) are to get 
salt free of cost, provided it is for food and not trade (bhaktalavarjui). 
Thus the salt-tax did not press heavily on the poor. 

Gold Superintendent {Suvarnadhyaksha). There was an 

officer called Suvarnadhyaksha who was in charge of the working of 
geld and silver in separate compartments, with his office located in a 
special building called the AskhaMa [II. 13]. This was meant for 
manufacture of artistic works of gold and silver. But for the public, 
a shop was established on the high road {vUikhamadhye) under an 
approved goldsmith. According to the Commentator, “ his duty is to 
help the people in selling and buying gold, silver, and jewels.” In 

this chapter, the Arthaiaslra gives instructions as to the methods of 

testing and distinguishing different qualities of gold, processes of 
manufacture of articles of .geld and silver, of setting of jewels, and 
elaborate safeguards against fraud and theft on the part of workmen 
in the factory. The rule is that no one who is not an employee at the 
Askhaiala can have admission into it. A trespasser will be beheaded 
{Akshaialamanayuto nopagachchhet abhigachchhan tichchhedyah). All 
workmen are also to have their body and dress searched before they 
enter or leave the factory [vichita-vaslrahasta-guKyah . . . pravideyufy 
nishkdseyu^cha). 

State Goldsmith- (iSaMvarntito). There is also a Chapter [II. 14] 
called Yisikhayam SauvarjiikaprachQrah, “ The goldsmith on the high 
road.” It prescribes that the State goldsmith (Sauvarnika) is to 
employ artisans {aveianibhih iilpiialiyaih suvarnakaradibhiji) to work 
up the gold and silver of the town and country people. He is to ste 
that the same quality and weight of the material are returned to the 
customer as are received by him. 

As regards coinage, it is laid down that in getting a auvartia coin 
(of 16 masha^) manufactured out of gold bullion, one kaka^i milaha) 
weight of the metal is to be allowed as loss involved in the manufacture. 
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Manufacture of gold and silver articles was not permitted in a shop 
not licensed by the State goldsmith (Sauvarnikenadri^hfaniani/atra rh 
prayof/arh karayato). 

Conservator of Forests (Kvpyadhyakfha) [ 11 . 17]. There was 
a Superintendent in charge of State Forests and forest-products (called 
Kupyadhyakvha). He was to collect timber and other woods by 
employing tbe Forestguards {Vanapala) and supervised the manu- 
facture of works of wood {‘such as houses, carts and the like’). He 
was to employ on wages {vetana) foresters who knew intimately all parts 
of trees, top, trunk, branches, roots (vrikfhamartnajila) so as to decide 
which part might be cut off without damage to the tree for purposes, 
say, of fortifications (durgatarmarihe). Wood-cutting against instruc- 
tions was punishable except against emergencies where wood was 
required e.g., for a cart that broke down (anyatra apadbhyah as 
explained by the Commentator). 

The Forests are thus described with reference to their produce ; 

(1) Daru-varga, Timber such as Sola, ^ividapa, etc. ; 

(2) V er).u-varga, bamboos of different kinds ; 

(3) Valli-varga, different kinds of creeper's like canes (velra) j 

(4) Valkala-varga, fibres of different kinds such as hemp 

{^ana) ; 

(5) HajJu-bharjida, material for ropery, such as tnuTlja ; 

(6) Leaves {patra) for writing, such as palm-leaves ; 

(7) Flowers as materials for dyeing, ‘such as kimiuka, kusumbha, 
and kuiikuma’ ; 

(8) Aushadha-varga, medicinal plants yielding herbs, roots, and 
fruits used as medicines {kanda-miila-pJuda) ; 

(9) Visho'varga, poisonous trees. 

It may be noted that Asoka in his Rock Edict II states that he 
made arrangements for the cultivation of plants as sources of 
wholesome drugs obtained from their roots (mulani), and fruits 
(phalani), and that where these medicinal herbs {avshadhani) were 
not available, they were to be imported {harapitani) and planted 
{ropapitani) in the State Botanical Gardens. In this way, he was 
ministering to the relief of human suffering {ManushyocMkitsa) and 
also to that of the animal kind {Paiuchikilsa) by instituting measures 
of medical treatment, general, and veterinary. 

Among forest-produce are also mentioned hides, skins, sinews 
{snayu), bones, teeth, horns, hoofs, and tails of animals, like crocodile, 
leopard, tiger, lion, elephant, buffalo, yak, or porpoise, and of birds 
and snakes. 
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Forest products also include materials for making baskets of 
bamboos and cane {vidala) or utensils of earth {mrittikahhania). 

They also include things like charcoal, bran, ash, firewood, 
and fodder. 

Forest products are useful for certain necessaries of life 
(ajivarthuh) as ‘materials for making ploughs, mortar, pestle, carts, and 
the like’ and also for defensive purposes (purardksharthsit) as materials 
for making implements (yantra) and weapons (ayudha). 

Superintendent of Slaughter-house {S’Unadhyakshd). There 
was the allied Department of the Superintendent of Slaughter-house 
(Sunadkyaksha) [II. 26], some of whose regulations are conneaed 
with those for forests. It appears that there were certain ‘protective’ 
forests {ahhayavana) the denizens of which were protected against 
violence by declaration (pradishtabhayanarii). These were animals 
like ‘deer, rhino, bisons, and buffaloes, birds like peacocks, and fishes:’ 
There were other animals and birds protected on the principle that 
they were not killed according to custom {apravrittavadhanam). 
Thus violence against such non-violent creatures was punishable. 

Of such violent creatures which were killed as being not owned 
by any one (aparigrihita), the State was to have a sixth ; of fishes 
and birds, a tenth, and of harmless animals, a toll of tenth or more. 

Of the harmless beasts and birds captured, a sixth would be 
taken by the State and let off in the reserved forests. 

The Artha^aftra gives a long list of animals, fishes, and game- 
birds {vikara-pakshino) which are protected against viclence or 
capture (himm-vadhebhyo rakshyah). There is a special declaration 
for the protection Against slaughter {avadhya) or slaughter by torture 
{klUhtaghdtam ghdtayvdaicha) of the milch cow, the calf, and the 
stud-bull. 

Sale of meat from unlicensed slaughter-houses {parisunarh) 
was not permitted . Nor was the fiesh of remnants of animals found 
killed in the forests, with their head and leg lost, nor flesh rotten and 
smelling foul (vigandham), nor the flesh of creatures dead of disease 
(evayam mrUarh roga-mj-ila-matnsam). 

It may be noted that Asoka also in one of his Edicts [Pillar 
Edict VJ proclaims the protection of certain animals and birds 
mentioned in its list which is similar to that of Kautilya. Asoka’s 
principle of protection is that ‘the living must not live on the living’ 
(Jivena jive no pusitaviye), but his actual ordinance is based on 
Kaufilya’s prindple in limiting protection to the harmless and non- 
violent creatures. In general, Asoka also protects “all quadrupeds 
which do not lend themselves to any use nor arc eaten” {Paiibhogarh 
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no eti na cJia hhadiyatx). The creatures mentioned in common for 
protection are Hartisa, Suha, &arika, Chakravak, and Palasate 
(Rhino). Kautilya has another principle of protection : it is to 
be extended to all creatures which arc considered auspicious (maii- 
galyah). 

Superintendent of Cattle (Go'dhyakshah) [II. 29]. The State 
was to have the care of the cattle or the livestock of the country upon 
which depended so much its national key- industry of Agriculture. 
The cattle committed to the care of Go'dhyaksha included cows, 
buffaloes, goats, asses, mules and sheep, pigs and dogs. He was in 
charge not merely of the State Cattle but also private herds which 
sought his protection against cattle-lifters in return for a share of their 
dairy produce. 

The Department dealt with the following : 

(1) Herds of 100 heads of cattle each, which were looked after 
by a group of five classes of workers, namely (a) the cowherd 
(yopaiaia), (b) the herdsman' in charge of buffaloes (jt/itidi/raic), (c) 
the milker {dohaka), (d) the churner (who prepared curds; dadhi- 
mathanakarma), and (e) the hunter (lubdhaka) who was to protect 
the cattle against wild animals. Kautilya [XIV, 3] also mentions dogs 
(^unakai) keeping watch in the village (grume kutuhalah). All these 
were employed on the basis of fixed wages paid in kind (hirariyabhritd). 
They were not paid in shares of milk or clarified butter ‘lest the calves 
are deprived of the milk that sustains them’. 

(2) Herds of 100 heads each (rUpasatam'), composed of equal 
number of aged cows, milch-cows, pregnant cows, heifers, and calves, 
which could be looked after by a single herdsman who was paid 
by a share of the dairy produce. The arrangement is called Kara- 
pratikara. 

(3) Herds of 100 heads of afflicted or crippled cattle, or cattle, 
that can not be milked by anyone other than the accustomed person, 
cattle that are not easily milked (Durdoha), or cattle that bring forth 
dead off-spring (Putraghni). Such a useless and abandoned herd 
(bhagnotsrishfd) may be looked after by one person and paid by a share 
of the dairy produce. 

(4) Herds which are committed to the care of the State cattle- 
farm for protection against cattle-lifters on the basis of a fee of a 
tenth part of the dairy-produce. This arrangement is called 

Bhd-ganupravishtaka. 

The Superintendent of cattle under his care classified them as 
calves, steers, tamed cattle, draught oxen (vahinah), stud-bulls (vrisha). 
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bullocks which are yoked to carts, buffaloes whose flesh is eaten, and' 
buffaloes which carry burden. 

Killing or stealing cattle is liable to extreme punishment. 

Cowherds were expected to treat the diseases of cattle. 

They could sell meat raw (amnm) or cooked or dried. 

They fed their dogs and boars with butter-milk {uda^vit). 

Milking is to be done twice a day in Varsha, Sarat and Hemanta 
seasons, and only once in V osanta and Grlshma. 

Once in six months, sheep and goat will be shorn of their wool 
{Urna). 

All cattle should be provided with ‘abundance of fodder and 
water*. 

Superintendent of Pastures {Vivitadhyaksha). In association 
with the Superintendent of cattle, there was a Superintendent in charge 
of the pastures (V ivitadhyaksha) [H. 34] who made arrangements 
for their grazing. He was to establish the pastures for cattle in places 
* secure from risks from cattle-lifters and snakes to which the low-lying 
forests are specially exposed. ’ 

He is to establish new pasture grounds in waterless tracts by 
endowing these ‘with wells, tanks, embankments for storing water 
(aetu-bandha) as well as small sources of water (uisa) which will also 
grow gardens of flowers and orchards.’ The Superintendent is to 
employ a body of hunters {Lxihdhaka) who, with their hunting hounds 
{ 6 vagana), will be moving through the forests to guard them. They 
are also mentioned as entrapping tigers with their hounds [IV. 3]. 

Lastly, his duty is to utilise the surpluses {ajiva) left over in the 
timber-and elephant-forests (jdranya-Jiasti-vana) for the following 
purposes, viz , (i) provision of facilities for transport {,vartani), (2) 
pt^^ection against thieves (chor(i~rQk^hQnQtn)y (3) escorting caravans 
(sartkalivahyam), (4) protection of cattle {go-rakshyam) and (5) deal- 
ings in these goods {vyavahara). 

Superintendent of Passports {JHudrcidhyciksha), There was a 
Superintendent of Passports {MudradkyaksJia) who issued passes to 
every traveller on a fee of one Masha. Travelling without a pass was 
punished with a fine of 12 panaa. 

Superintendent of Shipping [Navadhyaksha) [II. 28]. He had 
to control all traffic and transit by water ways, riverine as well as 
oceanic, from the sea to its coast {samudra-sarhyana), or where the 
river falls into the sea {nadimukha), or on lakes [devasara) and tanks 
{visara), wherever situated, at the centres of administration and 
population of the provinces. 
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He also policed the rivers and sea-shore, provided State boats 
and ships, received the fares of all passengers {yatravetanam), collected 
all tolls {iulkahhaga) payable according to the custom of the harbour 
(pattananuvriUam) at the ferries, cess {Klriptam) on river-side and sea- 
side villages, and I of the proceeds of all fisheries as shipping charges 
{nauhabhaiaka). 

Fishing pearls and conch-shells was taxed except where one’s 
own boats were used. 

Crossing rivers without permission {anisrisHataririaK), and from 
places, and at times, other than those fixed by Government {akale 
atirthe cha taranam) was punished with fines. Criminals, suspects, 
persons trying to avoid payment of tolls, or carrying poison 
(vishahastam), secret weapons (gUdhaSastra), and explosives [agniyogam) 
were arrested. 

Free passage was allowed to fishermen {Kaivarta) ; carriers of 
firewood and grass {Kashthatriiyabhara) ; watchmen of flower-and 
fruit-gardens {pmhpaphala-vafa) ; herdsmen looking after cows and 
bulls (ahan4a-go-palaka) ; to policemen in pursuit of criminals; spies 
and men carrying provisions to the army; to persons carrying seed 
(bija), food for labourers (Jbhakta) and plant-products such as flowers, 
fruits, vegetables etc. {dravyariipushpa-phala-iakndi) ; people residing 
in marshy areas (flriUpa-gram^ijiSim) ; and also Brahmans, ascetics, 
childem, the ages and afflicted, and pregnant women. 

The Superintendent should extend his fatherly protection {piteva 
anugrihjiiyat) to such ships as are weather-beaten (valahata) or have 
lost their way (mndha), and also reduce by half (ardha-iulka) or forego 
(a^ulka) customs charges on merchant vessels damaged by water 
{udaka-prapla). 

Ships touching at harbours in their course {samyatirnavah) are 
to pay harbour dues. 

Piratical ships (himsrikah) and those bound for the enemy’s 
country (amitravishayatigaK) or violating harbour-regulations {pan,ya- 
paitana-chariiro-paghatikah) were captured. 

At the ferries of large rivers and small, State-vessels were always 
ready for traffic, manned by an adequate crew consisting of the Captain 
0asaka), the Steersman {Niyamaka), the crew in charge of the ship’s 
implements {Datra-grahaka) and tigging [RaimigrOhaka) and those 
who are to bale out yyiier (U tsechaka). 

Ferry fees were fixed and varied with the nature and weight of 
the load carried, e.g. camels, buffaloes, bullockcarts, etc. 

Superintendent of Port-Town* {Patlanadhyakaha) [II. 28]. It 
was bis duty to lay down regulations {nibandha) for the control of 
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port-towns (pavya-pattana-charitram) which were binding on the 
Superintendent of Ships. 

Superintendent of Commerce {Pcinyadhyaksha) [II. i6]. He 
was in charge of the control of supply, prices, purchase, and sale of 
commodities. Sale of home products owned by the State {sva-bhumija- 
rsjapavtja) is to be made through one market {ekamvkham) and 
centralised, and imports through many markets {aneka-mukham). 

There was also provision for State conuol of sale and purchase 
of commodities and of prices under the Superintendent of Commerce. 
He should be conversant with the prevailing prices of commodities 
(arfjhavit). He controlled stocks of grain and other merchandise by 
issuing licences (anujUdtdh) to ttaders. 

Unauthorised stocks were liable to forfeiture. 

When the licence to t^ade is granted to a body of traders, it 
should not be issued to others, so long as the goods in stock remained 
unsold. 

This provision was meant to prevent competitive reduction of 
prices. 

The Superintendent could also regulate sale through one 
centralised market {ekamnkharfi vyavaharatk' tthapayet), until his stocks 
were disposed of. Till then, others will not be allowed to sell the 
same goods. 

The Superintendent also controlled prices by checking 
profiteering. This he did by fixing the whoh-sah price, and a margin 
of profit {djiva) above it to settle the retail prices. It was 5 per cent 
in the case of home-made goods [svadesiyanath pevyunarn) and 10 per 
cent for foreign goods. 

Any attempt to realise profits in excess of the scale of prices 
fixed is punishable with a minimum fine of 200 panas which was 
proportionately increased. 

The object of this wholesome regulation was u :mately to benefit 
the consumers (anvgrahtna prajanam) by limiting strictly the margin 
of profit to what should be the dealer’s legitimate earning per day 
{divasuvetanam) [II. 16; IV. 2]. 

Prices should not be oppressive to the people {anugrahena 
unupapidayu). Nor should the State profiteer at their expense 
(stfiulaiHapi chu lubhaih prajanam aupaghutikam vitrayef). 

Commodities that arc necessaries of life, for which there is no 
limit as to demand or supply (ajaarapavya * such as milk and 
vegetables ’), are to be sold at any time and place. 

The State many employ private traders as agents for the sale 
of its goods, provided it is compensated against loss (chhedunurupam 
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viiidharanom). But such sale must be pennitted at many markets 
{bahvmuhham) instead of a centralised one. 

The State should encourage imports by concessions (anugrahena), 
such as freedom from molestation by frontier police, foresters, and 
the like, and also from imposts like vyoji. Imports by sea are to be 
specially favoured (nSvika-farthavaha). 

Merchants coming from foreign countries (agantunam) are not 
to be sued for debts (anabhiyoga^chartheshu), but they should fulfil 
their obligations to those who help them in business (Anyaira sabhyo- 
pakuribhyab tadupalcari-karma-karan-apdhaya). 

The Commercial Superintendent will export commodities, pro- 
vided it is profitable (udayarh pa^yet) after paying the various charges 
such as toll (^ulka), road-cess (variant), escort charges {ativahika), 
military cess (gulmadeya), ferry-charges (iaradeya) and the like. 

He should also push the sale of goods within the country by 
advertising them properly, and sending specimens to different markets 
through agents who may also, in need, sell them duty-free, and cheap. 
Such travelling agents should carefully study the markets for goods, 
specially on occasions of pilgrimages. 

It may be noted that Megasthenes speaks “of the great Officers 
of State of whom some have charges of the market.” These corres- 
pond to Panyadhyakshas. 

Superintendent of Trade-Routes (Samstliadhyakslia) [IV. 2]. In 
association with the Panyadhyaksha worked the Satnslhudhyakdha who 
superintended the trade of the country and controlled its routes 
{Vipar^imargSdhyakaha, as the commentator explains the name). 

Merchandise for sale was to be first deposited for examination 
in the Government warehouse (panyasarhsthayam panya-salayum). 

The Superintendent will allow sale or mortgage of old goods if 
their ownership is proved. 

He is to examine the weights and measures used the merchants 
so as to punish flagrant differences from the legal standard. 

Adulteration of all kinds was fined heavily. It is described as 
passing what is inferior and artificial {asurarh kritrimam) for superior 
and natural; wrongly describing the origin of articles; selling artificial 
stones described as natural ones (rsdha sobha taya yuktam kfitrima- 
mauktadikam) or mixing pure with impure things {upadhiyukta). 

Adulteration was practised in regard to the following articles: 
timber, iron, precious stones ; rope, leather, earthenware; thread, bark 
{valka) and wool; grain, oil, sugar, salt, scent, or drugs. 

Superintendent of Customs (^ulkadhyakshd) [II. 21]. He bad 
an Office (^ulka-iala) marked by a flag (dhvdja) at the mam gate of 
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a town. There would be four or five collectors of customs or tolls 
at the office, who registered full details of answers to their queries: 
“Who the merchants are, whence they come, with what quantity of 
merchandise, and where it has been visaed" (fce kuta,styah’kiyatpanyaTb 
kva chcLbhijfldnamudrcl, va kfita). 

Absence of trade-marks, or tampering with them, was penalised, 
sometimes with detention or confinement in a special room (sthana) 
of the Customs Office for three ghafikas, {ghafikah meaning ghafi- 
katraya-kcda as explained by the commentator with the help of the 
Kapitljala-nyaya). When goods were brought thither, their owners 
publicly offered them for sale (efat pramanenarghena panyamidaih 
kah kreta), and the tolls were levied on the basis of the priew they 
realised. In case of prices being pushed up by the bidding of buyers 
{krelrisatfigharshe mUlya-vriddhih), the excess of the price and the 
toll were received by the State, while a fraudulent under-statement of 
the quantity or the price of goods was penalised by the levy of 8 
times the proper toll. The same punishment was imposed on 
merchants showing inferior samples {hina-prativarmkena) to conceal 
the true worth of their goods (nxvishta~par),yasya bhavidasya). 

The fixing of the prices of goods beyond their proper value was 
punishable. To ensure this, the sale of goods was allowed after they 
were weighed {dhrita), measured (mita) or numbered (ganita). 

There was a wholesome regulation making merchants combining 
{vaidehakanath sambkuya) to dictate prices of commodities and also 
to comer them {panyamavarnndhataih anarghena vikrinatam krinalaxh 
Id) liable to a fine of looo panas each [IV. 2 .] 

Similarly punishable were also craftsmen combining (a) to strike 
work {karma-gunapukarshana) and to raise their wages (ajivam) or (b) 
to raise the prices of things they have to sell and reduce those of things 
they have to buy {sambhuya vikraya-krayopaghutaxh samuttha- 
payatam) [/6.]. 

Articles such as weapons, armour, metals, carriages, precious 
stones, grains, and quadrupeds, trade in which was banned (anirvahya) 
by declaration, if sold, would be confiscated {■paviyanasa') by 
the State, and a fine would be imposed on the dealers. If any of 
the prohibited articles were imported, they would be sold outside the 
Customs House or the Town, free of toll (as they will be purchased 
by the State). Articles for marriages {vaivahika), dowry goods 
[anvayanam), gifts to the king {aupayanikam) and commodities for 
religious purposes (yajna-kritya-devejya etc.) and the requisites for 
Midwifery {pra-^avanaimiilikam) were admitted free of toll. False 
declarations on these were punished like theft (sleya-danda). 
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The Officials levied fines for infringement of regulations, e.g., 
wice the toil for coming without a passport {amudrav^m) ; eight times 
the toll for presenting a forged passport (kutatnudravaih ) ; parjMS 
per bullock-load for presenting a fraudulently altered pass {rajamudra- 
pariv'irtane) ; or for fraudulent description {namakrite karpOsadi- 
dravyHifiith iuladirMina-nxv€.iena) of goods. Smuggling was punished 
with forfeiture of goods smuggled (tachcha tavachcha darjLdah)' 

To facilitate collection of tolls and prevent their evasion, it was 
laid down that commodities were to be sold only at the appointed 
place and could not be sold in the place where they were grown or 
manufactured {JaiihhUmishu cha panytlna.mavikrayah) \V 1 . 22\. But 
customs dues were not levied upon them until they were offered for 
sale. Thus purchase of goods direct from mines, fields, flower-, 
fruit-and vegetable- gardens was variously fined [II. 22]. 

Table of Tolls (Stdka- vyamhara). There was framed a regular 
Table of Tolls {&ulka-vyavahara) [II. 22]. Goods were classified 
according to the tolls charged on them. They might be of three 
descriptions : 

(1) Grown on the country side {vahyam). 

(2) Produced within the city (abhyantara), 

(3) Imported from abroad {atithya). 

Tolls were levied on both imports (jpravegya) and exports 
{nishkramya), when goods were entered for sale, and sent out on sale. 
Imports paid I of their value in toll. Perishable goods (such as 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, fish, flesh etc.) paid Other goods such 
as clothes of cotton {karpasd), silk (krimitana, chynapa\ta), jute 
{kshauma, sthula-valkajam), linen (jdukula, aUkshma-valkaja), wool, 
metals, dyes, ivory skin, etc., paid from iV— and -2V— sV- 

Prohibited and Free Imports. It is finally laid down that 
goods which are harmful to people (raahtra-pida-karam [II. 21] ) ‘such 
as poison or alcohol’, or which are of little value such as v^etables, 
are not to be imported, while goods which are of benefit to the country 
{rmhopakaram), ‘goods like seeds of food-crops, or medicinal plants,’ 
are to be imported free of toll. 

Warden of the Marches {Antapala). A Warden of the Marches 
{Antapala) [II. 21] policed the borders, issued sealed passports which 
had to be presented later to the Officials under the Superintendent of 
Customs, and levied a Toll upon all traffic passing the frontier viz., 
li pa na on each load of merchandise as road cess (variant), i paijM 
on each load of single-hoofed beasts, J pana per load of double-hoofed 
quadrupeds, and I'c paria on each load carried on the head. 
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Road'Cess. The Road Cess or Vartani {margarah&hahhritim) 
was intended to meet the cost of protecting traffic along its routes 
which had to be rendered secure. 

Superintendent of Excise (Suradhyaksha) [II. 25]. The 
Excise Superintendent controlled the manufacture and sale of liquor 
and intoxicating drugs. The manufacture was carried on by State 
Agency in Government Breweries and Distilleries and also by private 
persons under licence. Foreign liquor had to pay an Excise duty of 
5 per cent on the sale-proceeds. 

Extent of Prohibition. The Superintendent of Excise controlled 
the sale of liquor by restricting it as to time, place, quantity, and 
character of customers. Liquor could be sold only to approved parties 
(juatanaucha) on whom its effects would be the least deleterious. 

It could not be sold outside the liquor- house. 

It could not be taken out after the appointed hour. 

It should be sold in quantities which customers can carry. 

Drinking of alcohol outside the village (gramadanirnayanam) 
or home (asampatam grihat grihantare janakirne vO) is prohibited 
lest there is over-indulgence without check. 

Taverns : Restrictions on Sale of Liquor. Taverns (pantlgaro) 
were allowed only in towns and the quantity of liquor to be sold was 
restricted so as not to cause intoxication (pramada) in workmen, 
undignified behaviour {maryadatikrama) among the gentry {Aryn) or 
want of sanity in violent people {Hkshyu) who may use their arms out 
of rashness [ntiuha) or fear {bhayu), without judging of time or place 
{asthane). 

Only scaled {lakshitam abhijiiana-mudra-chiknitam) liquor was 
to be sold. It was to be sold in small quantities and only to approved 
persons (jnata-^aucha). 

As to others, the liquor was to be drunk in the licensed taverns 
only. A person found to possess property not his own (asvamikam) 
was handed over to the police and arrested {grahayet) outside the 
liquor-shop. 

Arrest of Drunkards. There was another hard regulation for 
the arrest of drunkards who were given to spending too much {ativya- 
yakarta) or beyond their means {anuyativyayam). 

Furniture at Taverns. At the same time, drinking was made 
pleasant by furnishing the tavern with any number of rooms, beds, 
and seats (anekakaksha and vibhaktaiayandaana). Scents, garlands, 
and drinks further added to the comforts of the customers. 

Espionage. At the same time, a careful watch was kept upon 
them as to their expenses and also on foreign customers (aganiun). 
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A Staff of Spies was there to keep a watch on the ornaments, 
dress, and gold in the possession of the customers sleeping in drunken- 
ness. The keeper of the tavern was held responsible for the loss of 
these valuables. 

The keeper of the tavern had also to keep an eye upon the 
behaviour of the customers, whether native (vOstavya) or foreigners 
(agantu) who lie down in drunkenness with their handsome mistresses 
in the guise of Aryas. 

Medicinal Wines. The Artha^astra enumerates various kinds of 
liquors in use in the country in those days, including those which were 
not harmful, but medicinal, such as Asavas, Ariahfas approved by 
physicians {cMkitsalca-pramanah), Madhu or grape juice (rnridvika- 
rasa) of the varieties called KaptiSyana and Barah’Uraka, i.e., the wine 
from KapiSa or northern Afghanistan and the wine which came from 
the country of the HarahUras, a people mentioned in the Brihatsarh- 
hita as inhabiting a region to the west or perhaps north-west of 
Bharatavarsha. 

It may be noted that these wines were in use in earlier times. 
Patiini mentions them by the names Kapisayana and Kapiiayani in 
the sense that they were ' produced in ' the country called Kaphi 
[IV. 2, 99]. KapiSa (==modcrn Kafiristan) was the region ly ing 
between the Kunar river and Hindukush beyond which lay Pahlika. 

The HarahUraka was similarly the wine produced in the valley 
of the river called Harahvaiti (Avestan)=Harahuvati (old Persian) 
=modern Helmand, as stated above. 

BarahXira is stDl the name used for black raisins, while 
Kapimyana, as explained by Bhatloji Dlkshita, was a kind of madhy 
or wine (perhaps derived from the green grapes) and Knpimyam a 
kind of draksha. 

It is also to be noted that the r^ons producing these wines 
were parts of the Indian empire under Chandragupta Maurya. 

Free drinking. Drinking, however, was permitted free and 
outside the licensed liquor-shops on occasions of festivals {utsava 
vasantadi-utsaveshu), social gatherings (tamajabandhujana-melaneshu) 
and religious worship {yaira ishfadevatapuja), for a period of four 
days. But if this limit of licence was exceeded, the Excise Superin- 
tendent was to impose a daily fine on those who would drink beyond 
that time (lest ‘as workmen, they cause loss of work’}. 

It will thus appear that these various Excise Regulations were 
framed with a view to Prohibition as the ultimate aim of Government, 
Megasthenes. We may note that M^sthencs has stated that 
the Indians drank wine at sacrifices and this statement agrees with 
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what is mentioned by Kautilya regarding the issue of special liquor 
licences on such occasions. 

Superintendent of Weights and Measures {Pautavadhyaksha) 
[II, 19]. He had these manufactured. Weights were made of the 
iron or stone of.Magadha and Mekala or of such material as did not 
expand under heat nor contact in cold. Balances, with scale-pans, 
were made, with levers from 6 aiigulas or inches in length, and 
upwards. The Superintendent also stamped the weights and 
measures used by private parties, and charged a fee of 4 Moshaa for 
it. There was a periodical checking of weights and measures, once 
every 4 months, and its cost was met from a special tax of i kdkarii 
per day. There were also the lineal and square measures of space and 
the measures of time determined by Government. 

Superintendent of Spinning and Weaving (SutrUdhyaksha) 
[II. 23]. There were Government factories for manufacture of yarn, 
clothing, mail-armour (varma) and ropes. 

Female Labour. Female labour was employed in such factories 
for spinning {kartayet) yarn out of wool (Qrtia), bark {valka), cotton, 
silk- cotton {tula), hemp (aaija) and flax {kakauma). 

Such women were employed as were without support, viz., 
widows, disabled women {Nyanga), girls, women-ascetics, convicts, 
aged Devadasia and the like. 

Women in purdah {aniahkaainyah) who could not come to work 
in the factory were supplied with work by its women-employees 
{avadaaibhih). Yam was received at the Ware-house called Suiradala. 

Wages. Wages were paid according to quantity or quality of 
work turned out. Delay of payment due was punishable (veiana- 
kalutipatane madhyamah aahaaadandah). 

Manufactures. Yam was woven {sntravana-karma) of various 
materials as kahauma (flax or jute), dukula (silk), krtmilana (silk from 
cocoons), rahkava (wool of deer) and karpaaa (cotton). 

There were also manufactured garments, blankets {aatarana) 
and curtains (pravarana) of new designs {uUMpayet apSrvan 
nirmapayet). 

The factories were also busy in making ropes of yam and straps 
(varalra) of cane and bamboo-bark, by which draught anim als could 
be trained and tethered. 

Department of Information and Criminal Intelligence [I. rtf 
r2 ; IV. 4, 5]. The Department was manned by what arc called 
Secret Agents (Qudha-Purushah) organised into special Service under 
Its own Minister {Mahutnutrapaaarpa or Mahamatyapaaarpa). 
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Recruitment. In view of the highly responsible character of 
their work, the members of the Secret Service were recruited from the 
tried men of the Civil Service, the Aviutyas, whose purity and integ- 
rity were proved by all tests {upadhdbhih ^uddhamatya-vargo gudhapuru- 
shdnulpddayet). 

Two Branches of Service. The Service was organised into two 
branches, Stationary [Samstha) and Touring {SaJichara). 

Stationary {Samstha) Branch. The first Branch employed a 
variety of spies in all possible guises, those of student, recluse, house- 
holder, merchant, or ascetic. These were set to work among their 
respective classes. 

Touring {Saftchura) Branch. The Touring Section of the 
Service was also manned by spies of different classes called (i) Satri, 
who were versed in palmistry, sorcery, and other arts of attracting the 
populace ; (2) Tikshna, comprising desperadoes who would employ 
themselves as menials of high officials ; (3) Rasada, those who drug 
people, sometimes working in the guise of women, (4) Bhikshuki ot 
women spies who quartered themselves on the households of Ministers 
(Mahdmatra-kulani). 

Salary. The salary of the first branch of the Secret Service 
was 1000 payas and that of the second 500 panas. 

Greek References. The Greek writers are full of references to 
informers whom they call “Overseers,” as we have already seen. 
According to Megasthenes, they comprised an entire class of people 
whose business was to watch all that was going on and “make reports 
secretly to the king.” What is a more interesting statement confirming 
Kautilya is that “the most trustworthy men are appointed to fill these 
offices.” Arrian, speaking in the same strain, also states that “it is 
against use and wont for these to give in a false report. ’ 

Reporters of Asoka. It is interesting to note that Asoka also, 
in one of his inscriptions [Rock-Edict VI], refers to officers whom 
he calls Prativedakas whose duty was to report to the king to whom 
they had free access, at all hours, and places, on what was going on 
in the country {alhe me janasya pativedelha itx). 

Detectives. Detectives were liberally employed by the adminis- 
tration for the purpose of preventing and tracing crime. They were 
recruited from all classes of people in the country such as ascetics, 
jugglers (chakrachard), bards, diviners, fortune-tellers, physicians, 
traders, artists {kuru-silpi), musicians, vintners (ifa«ndiA:a),confectioners 
{upupika), and the like. If a person is suspected of criminal conduct, 
a suitable spy would be told off to shadow him. 
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Some of these spies were employed as agents provocateurs, 
inciting to crime of all kinds. They watched the suspects of the 
countiy and incited each to the crime to which he was prone. 

If it was a judge (DharmastJia or Pradeshia), he would be 
tempted by offer of bribery and convicted as an upadugrahaka. 

If it was a village headman {Grama-knta) or a magistrate 
(Adfiyaksha), he was incited to extortion of rich citizens and punished 
as an idlochaka. 

Or a person might be bribed to give false evidence, or poison 
people, or procure or corrupt women by charms and incantations, and 
be convicted as a kuta-sakshi, a Itasada, or krityabhichara-sila 
(sorcerers). 

Or a spy may quarter himself as an apprentice in the service of 
a man suspected to manufacture counterfeit coins, and if it is found to 
be true, will have him apprehended and banished as kuta-rapa-karaka 
and kufa-suvarna-vyavahari. 

Young men given to robbery and adultery would also be 
entrapped by spies enrolling themselves as members of their gang 
whom they would lead to a village, and into its marked house, by a 
prearranged plan, and to commit there all crimes. As thieves, they 
would associate themselves with thieves to have them caught. 

We are even told of detectives masquerading as brigands, going 
among criminal forest- tribes, and instigating them to attack caravans 
or villages stocked beforehand for the purpose with spurious gold and 
other goods. As the attack takes place according to plan, the assailants 
may be slain by armed forces posted there in advance to lie in wait for 
them, or they may be arrested while sleeping in intoxication from the 
effeas of drugged food or drinks provided from them [IV. 4, 5]. 

Department of Embassies. [I. 16]. The Government main- 

tained a Department of Embassies in charge of its foreign relations. 
Ambassadors called Dotas were recruited from Ministers (Amatyas of 
full qualifications) and were of different grades : (i) Nisriskfartha, 
Plenipotentiary (2) Parimitarlha, Envoy charged with limited mission 
and (3) ^asana-hara, instructed emissary, the bearer of Royal Decrees. 

The Ambassador was deputed to foreign States with due pomp 
and equipment as regards conveyance (yana), horses and other animals 
as vehicles {vahana), retainers (purusha) and provisions for food and 
rest (parivapa) suitable for each journey. He is described as the 
mouthpiece of the king {Dutamukhaft rajanah). He must know how 
to behave in a foreign country. He must not be impatient but stay 
on till his mission is over and is asked to leave (vasedavisrishfa^). 
He must not be affeaed by honours shown to him {jpujaya notsihtah). 
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He must live a strictly moral life, abstaining from women and wine 
(striyah panam cha varjayet). He is charged with duties of great 
importance, delivery of his king’s message, maintenance of treaties 
{sandhipalatvam), issue of ultimatum {pratapa), acquisition of allies 
(milra-sathgraha), political intrigue (upajapa), breaking enemy’s 
alliances {svhrid-bheda) and the like. 

Superintendent of Religious Institutions {Devatadhyalsha). 
This officer is called by the apt name of Devafadhyaksha [V. 2]. He 
was in charge of all temples of towns and rural areas and their 
properties. He could also set up new shrines or ^iva-liiiga in an 
old temple and hold in its celebration religious processions and 
gatherings at which he would collect moneys offered by pilgrims in 
aid of the institutions {yalra-sanuijabhyam ajivet). 

A List of Chief Officers. Of these, Kautilya gives a list [I. 12] 
which includes the following : (i) Mantri (2) Purohila (3) Senapati 
(4) Yuvaraja (5) Dauvarika (Chamberlain) (6) Antarvarhiika (7) 
Pramsta in charge of military camping arrangements (8) Samuharta 
(g) Sannidhaia (to) Pradeslita (it) Nayaka (Commander) (12) 
Pauravyavahurika (13) Karmantika (Mining Superintendent) (14) 
Mantri-parisliat-adhyaksha {15) Dandapala (Chief Commandant 
as distinguished from the Senapati who is the hvara or the Head of 
an AkshauMvi, an army of 21,870 chariots, as many elephants, 65,610 
horse, 109,350 foot) (16) Durgapala {17) Antapala and (18) 
Afavika {^Atavirujyudhipaii, ‘Lord of the realm of foresters’). 
Kautilya also calls these eighteen chief offices Ashfada^atirthas. 
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LAND SYSTEM AND RURAL ADMINISTRATION 

Sm'vey. The cultivated land was measured by the rajju = io 
duixla-'i — ^o hands^ I hand being equal to 54 aiigidas. Different 
standards of measurement were used for different kinds of land, such 
as military camping grounds, timber-forests, roads and wells, revenue- 
free lands, and the like. 

The cost of Survey and Settlement was charged to the 
proprietor of the land benefiting by them. 

Settlement. There are interesting injunctions regarding the 
duties of the State as landlord. First, a start was made with the 
establishment of villages of minimum sizes of too and maximum 
500 families. The State would settle on these villages the peoples 
of other regions by their assisted emigration (paradesapavahanena) 
or a part of its own population by transferring it from over-populated 
areas {svadeiabhishyandavamanena). 

The villages are to be separated by well-defined boundaries such 
as river, hill, forest, shrubs (griahti), valley (dart), embankments 
(sdulandha) and trees like sulmali, ^amf, or va(a. The villages 
should not be too far apart. They should be within a kreia or two 
of each other, so as to be able to protect each other (anyonyaraksham) 
[II. I]. 

The rural collective life was promoted by organising every 10 
villages under a common administrative centre called Sangrahnna ; 
every 200 villages under Kharvafika ; every 400 villages under a 
Dronamukha ; till the culmination was reached in a Union of 80O 
villages called Mahugrama with its administrative centre called a 
Sthaniya, a centre of culture, trade, business and means of livelihood, 
where the villagers of the entire locality would meet and cultivate a 
corporate life [/6.I. 

The State is to grant lands free of rents and taxes to those 
whose services the village needs, viz., (i) those who conduct religious 
ceremonies, (2) teachers, (3) priests and (4) men of learning [Ib ]. 

Such grants of land were also made to village officers in lieu of 
salaries, but these were inalienable by sale or mortgage (vikrayudha- 
navarjum). The scale of salaries payable to the rural officers of 
different grades in the shape of grants of land is thus fixed in both 
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Manu-Smriti \Wll. 11^] ths Mahahharata [XII. 87, 6-8]: The 
lord of 10 villages is to be given i Irwla of land, defined to be “as 
much land as can be cultivated with 12 oxen the lord of 20 villages, 
5 kulas ; of ico villages, one entire village ; and of 1,000 villages, 
one entire town. 

Land made fit for cultivation is to be settled on rent with its 
cultivator for life. Land not fit for cultivation is not to be taken away 
from those who are making it fit. 

Non-cultivation of land will render it liable to forfeiture. The 
land thus released will be given to other cultivators in the village in 
the first instance. Failing that, the State is to settle it with more 
resourceful people who can make it profitable and can pay rent for it. 
These may be persons in the employ of the village itself 
{Gramabhritakas) and even the local merchants (Vaidehaka). 
This shows that non-cultivating capitalists were entertained for 
promoting agriculture instead of depending solely on the actual 
cultivators or tillers of the soil. 

The State should encourage cultivation by advance of seeds, 
cattle, and money {hirai).ya), so that cultivators may be enabled to 
make it profitable and afterwards (anu) pay back the agricultural 
loan and the dues to the State without diflSculty {sukhena dadyot.) 

Favours and remissions of rent {anugrahaparihara) cannot be 
granted to cultivators at the cost of the State [ 76 .]. 

According to Kautilya, [VII. ii], a country the majority of 
whose population is of lower classes {avamvarna-praya) is, from the 
economic point of view, better (sreyasi) than one of the four highest 
castes {chaturvarnyahhinive^e). The lower classes are capable of all 
work and hardship {aarva-bhogasahalvat) such as agricultural needs. 
Agriculture further depends on cattle and the Sudras are herdsmen 
and follow cattle-rearing as their profession {pasupahja). There 
are also needed the Vaisyas who store up grain and supply agri- 
cultural loans on the basis of crops {panya-nichayarinanugrahat). 
Kautilya considers Agriculture as the best industry because it may be 
plied at most places {bahulyat) and is certain of results {dhruvatvat). 
Thus, in his opinion, that bhu/ni or country is the best which is 
{i) karshanavali, suitable to agriculture; (2) gorakshalcavalv, full 
of herdsmen ; and (3) vjnigvati, full of merchants who finance 
agriculture. Kautilya’s appreciation of the lower castes and his 
Indian economics are remarkable in a Brahmin of his aggressive 
orthodoxy. 

Village P lanning . Apart from its arable land, a village should 
have its uncultivated land {akrishya bkumi) distributed for purposes 
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of (i) Pastures (vivita) for the grazing of its cattle; (2) Sylvan 
retreats for religious study and practices {Brahma-Somaranija) and 
others for ascetics (Tapovana) ; (3) a reserved forest for royal hunt to 
be stocked “with tamed {danta) animals like deer and elephant, and 
wild animals like tiger but with their teeth and claws cut off”; (4) 
ordinary forests for the shelter of all animals {sarvatithi-mrigam 
mri(ja-vanam) ; (5) plantations of different kinds of forests growing 
different kinds of produce such as Timber-forests, Bamboo-forests, 
or forests of bark-producing trees; (6) factories for utilisation of 
forest-products (dravya-vana-karmantan) ; (7) colonies of foresters 
and (8) forests for rearing of elephants beyond human 
habitation [II. 2]. 

Rural Development. The State must take charge of rural 
development under a programme comprising (i) Mining and Metal- 
lurgical works (cdara-kcmnunta)y (2) Plantations of forests yielding 
timber and also valuable and medicinal woods like sandal-wood or 
scented wood, (3) Plantation of forests for elephants, (4) Grazing 
grounds for cattle, {vraja), (5) Roads for traffic (vaT^ik—patha- 
pmcharan), (6) Water-ways and land routes {varisthalapatha) and (7) 
markets for commodities {par^ijapallana) [II. i]. 

The State should also make provision for rural water-supply 
by construction of reservoirs (-selw) filled from a river or by rain. 
It should also help private persons to construct tanks by free gifts of 
land, passage for water, timber, and other necessary materials. 

The State should also make such gifts of land and material to 
private persons constructing places for worship {Punya-sthana) and 
gardens or parks rest for the public, {Arama}. 

The State should enforce supply of stipulated contributions 
in the shape of labour and bullocks towards any co-operative under- 
taking decided on by the village. In lieu of stipulated contribution, 
the defaulter had to pay for it and his share of the cost of the under- 
taking {vyaya-kariiiaiii cha bhujt syal). 

The sovereign has rights over what grows in the tanks created 
by dams {selushu), whether fish, ducks, or aquatic plants. 

A village must not be provided with pleasure- gardens or balls 
for purposes of dramatic performance, dancing, vocal music, concerts, 
buffoons, and bards, disturbing the work of helpless agriculturists. 

The State must protect agriculturists from exacting fines, 
free labour, and rents or taxes. 

A village had its flower-gardens, orchards {pushpa-phalavdfa), 
clusters of trees such as lotus or bamboo {sha-nda), and paddy fields 
(jeedara) [II. r ; 6]. 
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There are laid down a few other wholesome regulations for the 
growth of a healthy village life. The State must check indiscipline 
in the family and enforce the obedience of the dependants like rela- 
tions, indentured servants (ahUnleas) and hirelings [dasas (by birth, 
garhha-jata ; from birth, griha-jata ; by purchase {kriia), by acquisition 
(labdha), or by debt, dayopagato)] to their master. 

The State is also to support the helpless in the village, the 
young, the aged, the diseased, the afflicted and the destitute, and the 
childless women. 

The elders of the village {grania-rj-iddhah) are enjoined to 
protect the property of its minors and see to its improvement till 
they come of age, and similarly protect the properties of temples for 
all times (bala-dravya and deva-dravyd). 

Again, failure to maintain one’s children, wife, parents, minor 
brothers, daughters, sisters and widowed daughters, on the part of 
one who is able to support them, was fined, except in the cases of 
lapses from morality, but the mother is to be excepted under all 
circumstances. 

Any person leaving home as an ascetic without providing for 
his son and wife was punishable ; so also any person who converts 
a woman to asceticism. 

One could renounce the world only at the age fixed by the 
Sdslraa. Otherwise he is to be imprisoned (niyemya) [II. 1]. 

Land Revenue. The administration of the Department of 
Land Revenue was under the control of the officer called Samakarfa 
whose functions have been already dealt with. 

Its Sources. As we have already seen, the items of Land 
Revenue mentioned are derived from a variety of sources described 
under the term Rashtra which means ‘ the country side’ or rural area, 
excluding the Durga. These are technically called (i) Sita (Crown 
land) ; (2) Bhaga or the sixth part of agricultural produce payable to 
the State ; (3) Kara, or the levy of an impost upon the yield of 
orchards; (4) FiVita or a levy on pastures ; Vartani or road-cess ; 
(6) Rajju or cess payable for settlement ; (7) Chora-rajju or Chow- 
kidari or Police cess ; (8) Setu, irrigated lands and tanks ; (9) Vana 
or forests ; (10) Vraja or Cattle-breeding Farms or Stud-Farms ; (n) 
Bali, presents to the king, a sort of abwabs ; (12) Mines such as those 
of “ gold, silver, diamond, gems, pearls, corals, conch-shells, metals, 
salts and other minerals extracted from earth, stone, or oilfields (rasa) 
like mercury.” [II. 6]. 

Administration : Revenue Officers. The Revenue Department 
comprised three grades of officials, viz,, (i) Samaharta, Collector- 
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general, the Head of the Department, (2) Sthanika and (3) Gopa. 
The Province {Janapada) was split up into four Circles or Divisions, 
each under a Sthanika. Each such Circle was subdivided into groups 
or Unions of 5 villages and to villages which were placed in charge of 
officers called Gopas. In addition to Gopa and Sthanika, the rural 
staff working in a village comprised the following officers : (i) Adhyak- 
like the officer in charge of gold and jewellery works (suvai 7 )a- 
dhyaksha) i (2) Sankhyayaka, the village accountant; {^) Anikadha, 
trainer of elephants (caught in the adjoining elephant-forests) ; (4) 
Chikitsaka, the village Vaidya or physician ; (5) A^vadamaka, trainer 
of horses ; (6) J afighakarika (Janghika), a runner and carrier of 
messages {duradeiagatagatajivi) and others {II. 1]. 

Villages in each of the four provincial Divisions were grouped 
under three classes in the order of the number of their population and 
the value of their resources (Commentator). 

Records. Written records (Nibandhas) were prepared, counting 
villages of different descriptions such as (i) Revenue free (pariharaka); 
(2) Contributing military service in lieu of taxes {ayudhiyain daridaka- 
raddyakam gramugram ; or (3) Contributing regularly as tax assessed 
{pratiharah pratmiyatah kurah) prescribed quantities of dhanya (grain 
or crops) ; number of animals of different kinds, whether beasts of 
burden, or those yielding milk or wool {vaha-doha-lomadi-upakarlrin 
pasUn iti padukarah) ; assessed quantities of precious metals (hiranya), 
such as gold, silver, or copper, for purposes of coinage {kosapravesya) ; 
of raw materials (i'!/pya) ; and of labour {vishfi karmakarapurv.shah') 
[H. 351- 

Thus the rural registers recorded the substance {gramagram) of 
each village, its economic value and resources (pratisvibnu), the kind 
of contribution it made to the general welfare of the country, as also 
the collective substance of all the villages in a division {sumuhikn 7 h cha 
parimanam'). 

Details. After the villages were thus classified according to the 
kind of contribution they made to ihe revenue and resources of the 
State, each individual village was further studied with reference to the 
following particulars which the village officer in charge called the 
Gopa was to enter in his own Record (Nibandha), viz. 

(1) Demarcation of villages by defined boundaries such as river, 
rock and the like and ascertainment of the exact area of each village 
thus deniarcated {simavarodhena gramagram) ; 

(2) Measurement and description of plots (kshdra) as (a) 
cultivated, (b) uncultivated and waste, (c) high and dry, (d) paddy- 
fields {kedara), (e) park (arama), (f) orchard {ahantda), (g) plantatioos 
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of sugar-cane and the like (va^a), (h) wood (vana) for supplying the 
villagers with firewood, (i) inhabited, covered by dwellings (vastu), 
(j) trees for worship {chailya), (k) temples, (1) irrigation works 
{se!u), (m) cremation grounds, (n) almshouses (sattra), (o) watering 
places (^praja paniya^ala), (p) places of pilgrimage, (q) grazing 
grounds (vivita) and (r) roads; 

(3) Preparation of Registers inibanihUn) recording (a) bound- 
aries (maryada) and areas {pramanzm) of plots, (b) woods for 
common use (aratiya), (c) approaches to plots (patha) (d) plots 
acquired by gift {sampradana), (e) plots acquired by sale {vikraya), 
(0 amount of loan advanced to agriculturists {anvgraha) and fg) 
revenue remissions granted by Government {parihara ) ; 

(4) Preparation of a Census of Households in the village 
{grihanam sankhyanena) shovring (a) the number of each house in 
the register; (b) whether it was taxed or tax-free {karada or akaradu); 
(c) composition of each household as to number of Brahmanas, Ksha- 
triyas, Vai^yas, and Madras living in it (clsrot chatwvarnynm)-, (d) 
number of cultivators {karshaka), herdsmen (gorakshaka), traders 
(vaidehaka), artisans (iSrit), workmen {harmakara), serfs (dasa); (c) 
number of men and live-stock; (f) amount contributed by each 
household to the State in the forms of cash, labour, tolls and military 
service {hirar^ya-viehti-tulka-dar^ay, (g) number of males and females 
and their ages {stri-purushanam bala-vriddha-vaya}i-parichchhedam) 
in each household (Jmlanam)', (h) occupations (karmani) according 
to varij,a (caste); (i) customs {charitrd) of the village and the 
family concerned; (j) domestic budget of each family indicating its 
Income and Expenditure {ajiva-vyaya-parimatici) [11, 35]. 

The preparation of these village Records and Registers enabled 
government to have a complete grip upon the condition of the country’- 
side in all its details, leaving no room for any speculation. Perio- 
dical Survey of rural conditions was obviated by the Census being 
kept up as a standing institution. 

Besides the village officer at the bottom of the scale, thus keeping 
record for each village under his charge, the next higher Revenue 
Officer, the Sthanika, in charge of one of the four districts of the 
province {janapada-chatuTbhugam) was also to prepare similar records 
and registers for his circle. 

Inspectors {PradeshtaraV). The Revenue Minister also enforced 
the working of this administrative system by appointing Inspectors to 
go about the country in disguise as Informers to inspect the Records 
and Accounts kept by the District and Village Officers regardin g the 
cultivated fields, homesteads (griha) and families (kula ) ; (a) fields 
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under the heads of area and output {rtuLna-sanjaiahhyarh hahetraV’^’, 
(b) households under the heads of revenue assessed {hhoga) and 
remissions {parihara) ; and (c) families under the heads of caste^ 
occupation, number of members {jafighagra, counted as per pair of 
feet and not per head), income and expenditure. They had also 
to inform themselves of the movements of the people, to and from the 
village, of doubtful characters (anarthyanam), “such as dancers, 
actors and the like,” and of foreign spies. 

Other classes of Inspectors will inspect the quantity and price 
of the various products due to the State, those from cultivated fields, 
orchards, forests, mines and factories. 

Another set will examine the imports by land or water and the 
dues levied on these in the shape of toll (^wZfca), road-cess (vartani), 
conveyance- cess (aiivahika), militaiy-cess {gulma-dcya), ferry charges 
(tara-deya), r/6 portion of their value payable by merchants {bhaga), 
the charges for their living {hhakta), and accommodation of their goods 
in government warehouses (paityagara) [II. 35]. 

inspectors in the guise of ascetics were set to watch the 
activities of cultivators, herdsmen, merchants and Heads of Govern- 
ment Departments (Adhyakshas). “In places of trees worshipped, 
where four roads meet, at solitary places, in the vicinity of tanks, 
rivers, bathing-places, at centres of pilgrimage, at hermitages, in 
desert-tracts, on hills, and in thick forests, Informers in the guise of 
veteran thieves with their followers will be set to ascertain the causes 
of arrival and departure, and halt, of thieves, enemies and outlaws.”. 

In addition to the subordinate Inspectorate, there were also 
Ptadeahtaa of higher grade m inspect regularly the work of their 
subordinate Revenue Officers in the distrias [II. 35 for above]. 

Land Transactions [III. 9]. Lands were as easily saleable 
a s moveable properties. They were put up to auction publicly in 
the presence of forty persons who owned property in the vicinity of 
the land or the house on sale. They congregated before the land or 
in front of the house on sale and announced it as being such. The 
aged persons of the locality presided over the transaction. A 
description was gi^n of the boundaries and other necessary particulars 
of the property. The auctioneer then loudly called out three times, 
‘Who will purchase the land or the bouse at such a price’ (anena 
arghetfa kah kreta) ? The purchaser gets the land after this, if it is 
not objected to by any one (avyabatam). But if, at this stage of the 
transaaion, bidding commences, and the price is enhanced, the 
enhanced amount, together with the toll on the sale-value, was paid 
into the king’s treasury. The purchaser, who enhanced the value 
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by bitiding, paid the toll. The seller of lands or houses, the owners 
of which were absent or unknown, had to pay a fine of 24 {punas) 

[III. 9]. 

Tax-paying cultivators could mortgage or sell their lands only 
among themselves. Persons who enjoyed revenue-free (Irahmadcyiku) 
lands could mortgage or sell such lands otoly to those who deserved 
or were already granted such lands. Otherwise the sellers were liable 
to a fine of first amercement [III. icj. 

Similarly, a tax-payer had to live only in a village of tax-payers. 
A tax-payer living in a -non-tax- paying village was punished with 
fines. A tax-payer acquiring property in a village of tax-payers 
had the same rights and privileges as the tax-payer replaced [/bid]. 

In the case of a land-owner unable to cultivate his lands, another 
might do so on a five year’s lease at the expiry of which he surren- 
dered the land after obtaining a compensation for his improvements 
on the land. An absentee landlord in possession of rent-free land 
who was obliged to sojourn abroad for a time was entitled only to its 
usufruct {bhoga) and not the other gains from the land which accrued 
to the king [/6.]. 

Assessment. The basis of assessment was, as we have seen, a 
share of the produce due to the State, usually i',6. Irrigated lands 
paid in addition water-rate^ {vdakabhaga) varying with the means of 
irrigation employed, amounting to ijy to 1,3, as has been already 
described. Any one constructing a new irrigation work like a tank 
will be entitled to a remission of tax for 5 years {Tafakasetubandhanam 
navapravartane pMchavUrsMkah pariharah) ; for repairing such a 
work, remission for 4 years {bhagnotsrishfanam chaturvarshikah) ; 
for bringing new land into cultivation by clearing it of jungles, 3 
year’s remission {samuparudhanafh traioarshikah) and 2 years for land 
in a better condition {sthalam) [III. 9]. 

To this basic revenue demand of a share of the produce (known 
as Ami juvima in Mogul times) were added then, as now, various 
additional demands {abwabs, as now called). The State in need 
(koiamakoiah pralyufpanndrthakrichchhah) may claim 13 or i 4 cf 
bumper harvests reaped on well-watered lands {deva-matrikan). It 
may aho claim i'4 of grain {dhanyanam) and 1 6 of the following : 
(i) Vanya (forest produce), (2) Tula (silk-cotton), (3) Laksha (lac), 
(4) Kshauma (jute), (5) Valka (bark), (6) Karpasa (cotton), (7) 
Rauma (wool), (8) Kauieya (silk), (9) Aushadha (drugs), (to) 
Gandhapushpa (flowers), (ii) Phala (fruits), (12) iSaka (vegetables), 
(13) Kashtha (fire-wood), (14) Ver^u (bamboo) ; (15) Marnsavdllura 
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(dried meats) and also 1 2 of (i) Danta (ivory) and (2) Ajina (sidns 
of animals like kine). 

And again : “Fowls and pigs should pay ija, smaller beasts 
flike goat and sheep) I 6, and cows, buffaloes, horses, mules, asses, 
and camels i!io.” 

All this demand will be for once only, and never twice {sahrideva 
na dvih prayojyah). 

But the Samaharla would also raise money by appealing to the 
people of the town and country for donations in aid of a specific 
undertaking {Samaharla karyamapadiSya paura-janapadan bhiksheta) 
[V. II]. We may add to these the extra taxes levied on the village 
like pivdakara, senabhakla, halt, utsanga, pariva or parihinaka by the 
Samaharta, as noticed before. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 

Scheme of Administration. Kau^ilya has a regular plan on 
the basis of which the administration of cities was modelled. It was 
designed to deal with the special problems and requirements of urban 
life [II. 36]. 

Mayor {Nagarika). The Mayor or Prefect of the city which 
was normally the Sthaniya or town proper is called the Nagarika. He 
is also called Puramukhya [II. 16]. It will be recalled that as an 
oflScer the Nagarika was subordinate to the Samaharta as the 
Minister whose portfolio included Municipal Administration as a 
subject along with several other subjects mentioned above. In the 
list of these subjects is mentioned the subject called Durga which 
again stands for a number of departments and interests among which 
the interests of cities are mentioned as being administered by the 
officer called Nagarika. 

Sthanika and Gopa. We are further told that the Nagarika 
stands in the same relation towards the city as the Samaharta towards 
the province (Samahariri-vannagariko nagararh chintayet). Like the 
province, the town also was divided into four parts or wards each of 
which was placed under an oBScer called Sthanika, while each Sthanika 
controlled a number of subordinate oflacers called Gopas w’ho were 
responsible for ten, twenty or forty households. 

The Sthanikas or Gopas of each town in the Kautiliya scheme 
performed functions which very probably corresponded to those of 
Megasthenes’s Committee No. 3, of which we have got only a partial 
view from Megasthenes. 

Census. They acted as Census officers registering the number 
{janghagram-janasariikhyam) and names of males and females of each 
household, their caste, gotra and occupations, as also their livestock 
and their income and expenditure. 

Inns. Reports of all persons who came to or went out of the 
town had also to be sent up by the persons concerned. The managers 
of almshouses or dharma^alas {dharmavasaihinah) had to send up to 
the city oflSicer beforehand information regarding the advent into their 
establishments of all travellers and heretics (like the Pa^upatas and 
&akyahhikshu 3 according to the commentator) and obtain permission of 
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the civic authorities for their residence. They were, however, free to 
accommodate ascetics and divines in whom they had confidence 

{,n-a-pratyayah). 

Factories. Similarly, craftsmen and artisans could admit to their 
factories (svaharmaslhuneshu) their own relatives. 

Shops. Traders also could similarly admit to their shops men 
of their class but they had to report against those who sold any 
merchandise in forbidden place or time or those who possessed any 
merchandise not their own. 

Restaurants. Similarly, vintners (j^avniikah) sellers of cooked 
meat {Pukvamamsikah), and rice (Aadanikah), and women of ill-fame 
could allow persons well-known to them to stay with them, but they 
had to send reports about persons who were extravagant in their ex- 
penditure or who were of dangerous tendencies. 

Some of the municipal regulations in fact were very strict 
but they were very necessary in the interests of public good. We 
may cite the following as additional examples : 

1. Guests. Masters of households must make reports of their 
guests arriving or departing. Otherwise, they would be held res- 
ponsible for any crimes committed during the night they accommodated 
the unknown persons, and, in the case of uneventful nights also, they 
were punished with fines as penalty for evading civic regulations. 

2. Liability of Surgeons and House-owners. Surgeons treating 
patients suffering from suspicious wounds (prachchhannavrana), 
and masters of houses finding persons preparing dangerous or deadly 
drugs {apcithyakaruiam roga-maranotpadaka-dravyam) must always 
report the fact to the civic officials in charge, viz., the Qopas and 
Slhanikas. Otherwise, they were liable to the same punishment 
as the guilty persons themselves. 

3. Suspects: Fifth Column Activities. Suspected characters 
and Fifth Column agents were held under check by a series of regula- 
tions. Way-farers along highways (pathika mahamargachannai.) or 
by-paths {ulpathikavivitapalha-charinah'), either within or outside 
the town, were charged with the civic responsibility of arresting 
suspects or undesirable persons frequenting temples and holy places, 
forests and crematories. Under this description came persons who 
suffered from suspicious wounds {savranam) or carried harmful 
implements such as house-breaking apparatus {anishtopakarariam), 
or were carrying a load beyond their capacity, or had a suspicious 
appearance, or were discovered sleeping beyond time {atisvapnam), 
too much fatigued from long journeys or were absolute strangers to 
the country. These signs marked out criminal persons; 
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Such characters were also spied out within the town in deserted 
houses {aveiana) and factories {iilpa-iala), liquor saloons, restaurants 
supplying cooked rice and meat, gambling houses, and the abode of 
heretics. 

4. Curfew Order. The movements of citizens were forbidden 
at night when it was 6 nalikas before dawn and 6 nalikaa after 
sunset. A nalika being equal to 24 minutes, the period of restriction 
was from 9 P. M. to 3-30 A. M. A trumpet [yama-turyam) was 
sounded to announce the hours when the curfey? commenced and 
ended and all movements between these hours, especially in the 
vicinity of the palace {rajflo grihabhydie), were punished with fines. 
Inconvenience to the public which was caused by this restriction upon 
movement was obviated by granting exemptions in the following cases 
where free movement was a necessity : (i) persons attending deli- 
very cases {sUtikanimittam), (2) medical practitioners, (3) carriers of 
dead bodies (pretanimittam), (4) persons moving about with lanterns 
(pradipayana-nimittam), (5) persons going in response to the sum- 
mons by drum of the city magistrate {nagarikalUrya), (6) persons 
going to a theatrical performance passed by the censor {prekahanimiUaik 
rQjsnujflSLta-natakadiprayoQa-darAane nimitte), (7) persons called out 
of their bouses by emergencies such as outbreak of fire, (8) persons 
moving with passes after time (jnudrahhiicha ograhyah akshanacharivo) 

[I- 363- 

Exemption. Movement was, however, declared free for festal 
nights [Chara-salri] but persons going about in veil, or in inappro- 
priate dress, males in female’s and females in male’s dress {prachchh- 
annaviparifaveshah), ascetics, persons with lathi or weapon in their 
hands (day.ia-iostra-haslaichd) are to be examined and, if found guilty, 
to be punished (doshato daniyah)- 

Police (Rakshiyah). - The Police were to inform authorities of 
any mishaps occuring at night, affecting life and property {chetanOcheta- 
nikam ratridosham). 

They were to be punished for interfering with the movements 
of persons entitled to freedom of movement or omitting to interfere 
where such freedom was not granted {avaryarh vurpayatam varyaUcha 
avarayatam). 

Arrest of persons who should not have been arrested and 
non-arrest of persons who should have been arrested was both 
punishable. 

Policemen found guilty of violating women were severely 
punished, and in the case of a lady of a respectable family (Jculcutri), 
with the extreme penalty of death. Laxity of control of Police over 
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places of iodulgence {priijnadasthane) was punished according to the 
gravity of the occasion. [16.] 

Jail Code. The city had its Jail under its Superintendent 
called Bandhanafjaradhyakaha [IV. 9]. The Jail Code was quite 
strict and fair. The Jail proper is called Bandhanagara attached to 
the court of the Pradeah'fa and is distinct from the lock-up called 
Charakii attached to the Court of the Dharamasthiya. An officer 
letting off an accused from the lock-up under a bribe (nissarayatah 
lanchugrukanena) is to be severely punished. Again, one who releases 
from a Charaka a man against whom an action has been brought 
{abhiyukla) will be fined and made to pay the amount of the claim 
against him {abklyogadatictm). An officer (prematurely and improperly) 
releasing a convict from the Jail will forfeit his whole property 
{■sarvaaiam) and may even suffer the extreme penalty {vadhah). 

Fines arc imposed for other offences as follows : releasing 
from a lock-up a prisoner without the order of the Superintendent, 
24 paya-r, putting a prisoner to unauthorised labour, 48 panas\ 
removing a prisoner and depriving him of food and drink, 96 punas', 
torturing a prisoner, heavy fine; similarly, extortion {utkocha). 

Jaii-deliveries There are to be limited gaol-deliveries on the 
following occasions : (t) the day of the lunar mansion {Nakshatra) 
in which the king is born ; (2) the day of full moon, when juvenile 
prisoners, the old, the sick, and the destitute only will be released. 
There are to be general gaol-deliveries on occasions of national 
rejoicing such as (i) Conquest of a new country, (2) Installation of 
YuvarSja, (3) Birth of a prince. There is also a jail regulation that 
everyday, or once in 6ve days, account {viAodhayet) is to be taken of 
prisoners as to (a) prescribed lobour {karma) ; (b) bodily punishment 
(kayadanda) in lieu of (a) ; and (c) fine {hiranya) in lieu of (b) [II. 
56]. Persons of known good character '(i>unya^»^36) (whose offence 
is accidental) or those imprisoned for non-fulfilment of agreement 
(samayanuhaddha) may pay a ransom or fine according to offence 
{dosha-nishkraya) [16.]. 

Precaution against Fire- There were also many municipal 
regulations to prevent the outbreak of fire which was perhaps very 
common, considering the predominantly wooden material of the 
architecture of the period. The kindling of fire was prohibited in 
houses having thatched roofs during the second and third quarters 
of the day in summer, or cooking had to be done outside the house. 
Every householder had to provide himself under the penalty of fines 
with eightfold apparatus for control of fire (ogninirvapar^a- ssdhana) 
comprising (i) the kumbha (a hind of vessel), (2). the dror^l, a trough 
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made of wood for storing water, (3) the ladder (nifiireni) for climbing 
up to the top on fire, (4) the axe (paraiu) ‘to cut oflf beams’, (5) 
the winnowing basket (iUrpa) ‘to blow off smoke’ (6) the hook 
(aiikuia) for tearing away things burning, (7) pincers {kachagrahni), 
for pulling out b<jrning straw from the thatched roof of houses and 
(8) the leather bag idriti) for sprinkling water. On the public 
highways, on cross-roads, at the gates of town, and in all government 
buildings, rows of vessels in thousands filled with water {kutavrajah) 
were always kept in rows as safeguard against fire. Thatched houses 
made of straw were not allowed to be built in the summer months 
within the municipal limits. The masters of such house-holds had 
to remain within doors at night and they were liable to fines if thej 
failed to run towards the scene of fire. Fines were also imposed 
upon shopkeepers for similar offence, though lighter than those 
of householders. Those who caused an outbreak of fire through 
carelessness had to pay a fine of 54 panas but those found guilty of 
deliberate incendiarism were themselves burnt to death (pradipiko 
agnina vadhya^). Lastly, those whose occupation was connected 
with fire (e.g. blacksmiths) had to live in a separate locality of the 
town {agnijivinai ekasthan vamyet). 

Sanitary Ragolations- The sanitary regulations of the 
municipality were enforced with strictness. Throwing dirt (parMv- 
nyUse) or causing- mud and water to collect on the roads {paitkodaka^ 
aannirodhe) was punished with fines and the fine was doubled in 
the case of the Royal Road thus interfered with. Committing nuisance 
in places held sacred {pu.t!tyaaths,na), reservoirs of water, temples, 
and royal hidings was also punished but exception was made when 
it was not done deliberately but caused by medicine, disease, or 
fear. Throwing inside the city the dead bodies of snakes, and 
animals like the cat, dog or mongoose was punished with a fine of 
3 panas ; in the case of the carcases of the larger animals like an 
ass, camel, mule, or horse, the above fine was doubled, while in the 
case of human corpse, the fine was 50 panas. Carrying dead bodies 
along roads or through gates other than- the prescribed ones was 
punished, while the guards who connived at that offence were also 
fined. The cremation or burial of dead bodies (nysae dahane cka) 
in places other than the prescribed ones was similarly punishable [/6]. 

Building Regulations (Foatuifcom). Town-planning was, indeed, 
regulated by the needs of sanitation. Every house was to be provided 
with a privy (avaskara), drain (bhrama)^ and a well (udapana), only 
at the prescribed place [grihockilam)^ except in the case of temporary 
pits to serve the place of confinement {sutika-kupa) or needs of 
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festivities, but these were to be filled up as soon as the need was over. 
There were also wholesome regulations for location of {i") Chakri- 
Sthana, sheds for goats and draught animals, (2) Chatushpada-Sihuna 
(to accommodate big animals like elephants), (3) Agnishtha (oven), 
(4) Udanjara-Slhauam, a place for keeping big jars for water, (5) 
Rochani (cotnmill) and (6) Kuitani (mortar) [III. 8]. The object 
kept in view was to reduce to the minimum the inconvenience to 
neighbours. In case of two houses of which the above parts touched, 
it was obligatory to allow some space between them. 

There was to be left some open space between houses (Sarva- 
vnxlukayo^ prdkshiplakayor vd kishkurantarikd tripadi vd). There 
should be windows in each house for ventilation {prakadartham alpatn 
iirdhvath vdldyanarh karayet). The rules governing house-building 
could be determined by common consent so as to prevent mutual 
inconvenience {SambhUya vd gfihasvdmino yalhcsTitam karayeyur 
anishfam vdrayeyuh). 

The construction of doors or windows facing those of another’s 
house to cause inconvenience was punished except when houses 
were sepaiatcd by the King’s Road or other highways. If any part 
of a house caused inconvenience to another house by obstructing its 
water course and letting the collected water damage its foundations 
{jforahtdynm udnkena upaghnalo), the owner was fined. If it 
was caused by accumulation of excreta, the fine was doubled 
[lb.]. 

House-owners in fact were bound to keep the gutters of their 
houses in such condition as to allow easy passage to gutter-water. 
They had also to construa raised platforms in front of their houses 
and tc leave open in perfeciiy communistic spirit for public use the 
places where fire was worshipped or grain was grounded. Violation 
of the above rules was punished with various kind of fines [ffi.]. 

Epidemics [Upanipdia-pmtiknra), Special measures were 
adopted in the time of epidemic outbreaks. Physicians went about 
the town distributing medicines {ai'shadhaih ckikitsakali), while 
saints and ascetics were busy adopting religious remedies. The same 
measures were adopted in respect of cattle-plague {pa4u-vyddhi-marake) 
[IV. 3J 

Rata. The danger from rats was recognised and measures were 
taken to destroy them. Cats and mongooses were let loose with 
penalty to those who would catch them. Poisoned food for rats 
was also widely distributed. In cases of virulent outbreaks of 
the plague epidemic, a 'rat-cess’ {mUshika-kara) was imposed. 
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requiring the owner of each house to trap a fixed number of rats per 
day [/6.]. 

Medical Regulations. There were also rules regulating medical 
practice in the land. Dangerous diseases were always to be reported. 
Physicians were fined if the patient died of disease that was not 
previously reported. Error of treatment {karmapaflldhena) causing 
death (vipaili) was more heavily punished. A surgeon was to lose 
the limb which he causes a patient to lose by his wrong operation 
{marmavedha-vaigunya-karatie marmani ^aalrakriyn anyathi-karane 
dandaparushyarh vidyUt hhishakkriya-doshena rogino yad aiigam 
vpahatarh tad bkishaja uphanyal) [IV. i]. 

The medical profession comprised the following classes of 
specialists : (1) the ordinary physicians (Bhishnjab or Chikitsakah), 
(a) those who treated cases of poison (Jafigalividafi), (3) those who 
specialised in midwifery (garbhavyadhisamstha and Sutika-Chikit- 
sakah)f (4) the surgeons who accompanied the army with the surgical 
instruments and appliances, oils and bandages {Chikiisakab Rostra- 
yantrclgada-snehavaatra-hastdh), together with Nurses who carried 
the necessary food and beverage for the sick and the wounded 
slriyaichannapana-rakshipyai) and (5) the Veterinary surgeons who 
treated the diseases of cattle, horses, and elephants, of whom we have 
already given an account [X. 3]. 

Snako'bite. It may be noted that cases of snakc'bite were so 
successfully treated that it drew the attention of Alexander who 
always consulted the Indian Vaidyas in preference to his Greek 
experts whenever such cases occured [Arrian], 

Supply of Medicines. The towns had also hospitals with 
medical stores containing sufficient quantities of medicines which 
could last for years and were constantly replenished by fresh supplies 
(navena anavarh iodhayet). In the king’s household, the medical 
store contained specially all the medicines that were required for 
midwifery, and medicinal plants and herbs were grown in pots in the 
hothouses. Indeed, the State maintained at its own expense gardens 
for the cultivation of medicinal plants and herbs [II. 4]. 

Washermen {Rajakah) The dirt of clothes was attended to by 
the washermen who had to do the washing in fixed places on wooden 
planks or stones of smooth surface. Washing elsewhere was punished 
with a fine. There were various rules framed to secure honest 
dealings, by washermen. Their own clothes were marked with a 
Ttiudgara in order to distinguish them from others. They were fined 
if they used clothes other than those so marked, or if' they sold, 
mortgaged or let out on hire the clothes of others. The substitution 
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of one’s clothes for another’s was also punishable. Making delay in 
washing was also punished with Snes. Washing was to show four 
degrees of whiteness in the stuff washed. The time allowed for 
washing corresponded to the degree bf whiteness required. For 
example, 4 nights were allowed for best washing showing the utmost 
whiteness. Only a night was allowed for simple washing and removal 
of dirt, 5 nights were allowed for simple colouring {tanuragam) ; 6 
nights for colouring with indigo (jiilam), saffron flowers {pushpa), lac 
(Ifiksha), and mailjishtha flowers. Costly clothes {jaiyath vasah) 
which required much skill, care, and labour (guruparikarma yatnopa- 
charyam yatnasamskaryam) were to be returned after 7 nights 
[IV. I]. 

General Duties of the Mayor. There are prescribed certain 
daily duties to be discharged by the Chief Executive Officer of the city. 
He is to inspect (i) the sources of the city’s water supply {Udaka' 
Uhana'th) ; (2) the state of its roads (ifarga) ; {3) its grounds 
{BhUmayah) i (4) its subterranean passages (Chhannapathah) •, {$) the 
city’s defences such as Vapra (battlement), Prak&ra (wall), Raksha 
such as Altfilaka (tower) or Parikha (moat). 

fie is also to keep charge {rak»hapam) under proper Municipal 
arrangements of things lost {naahta) by carelessness or forgetfulness 
of the owners {prnarita), and also of cattle that have strayed away 
(apaaritanam avnyarh ap'igaldnaffi dvipadn-chatushpadBnum) [ II. 36] 

Adulteration Lastly, public health was sought to be protected 
by punishing adulteration {Samavarnopcdhdnarh tulyavarnaik hina- 
mvlyath dhunyadibhifi mi^rane) of food products of all kinds e. g. 
grains, oils, alkalies, salts, scents and medicines [IV. 2]. 

Control of Morals. The city’s mprals were protected by 
regulations regarding its public women {ganika) under the control of 
a special officer called Ghnikadhyaksha [II. 27]. He controls their 
earnings and properties. Their relations with their customers are 
regulated by law. Their incomes are taxed at the rate of two days 
income to be paid per month. 

Amusements. There was no dearth of amusements and recrea- 
tions in the city. These were provided by bands of (i) Actors 
(\afaa), (2) Dancers (iVcrJuiaa), (3) Musicians, (4) Artists giving 
instrumental music (Vadaka), (5) Story-tellers (l'agjiva?ia), (6) 
Nautch-girls {KvAilavBh narlakipradhanah), (7) Experts in exercises 
with ropes {Plavaka rajjvarohaka), (8) Magicians (^aubhika), (9) 
Minstrels (CAarana), and (to) Pimps. 

Schools of Art. The city also provided for institutions for 
teaching the arts such as (i) Vocal Music {Gita), (2) Instrumental 
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Music (Vadya), (3; Story-telling {Paihyam alchyayikadi), (4) Dancing 
{Nrittarh padaiihGbkinayah), (5) Acting {Natyarh vakyarthgbhinayah), 
(6) Writing {Lipi)), (7) Drawing and painting (Chitrarfi alekhya-karma), 
(8) Playing on harp (Vtng), flute (Penw) and tabor (Mridaiigd), ("ji) 
Thought-reading (Parachitta-jHanam), (10) Making scents {Gandha), 
(tt) Making garlands (Malya), (12) Massage {Satfivahand) and (13) 
Captivating {VaiMa) (the art of the courtesan taught by the teacher, 
Dattaka). 

Summary : Growth of Towns. We shall now in a summary 
try to obtain a view of life in the towns of India in those days. A 
standardised municipal administration was itself the outcome of a 
considerable development of urban life. 

Evidence of Megasthenes. We have it on the authority of 
Megasthenes [Frag. XXVI] “ that the number of cities in India is so 
great that it cannot be stated with precision, cities on the “ banks of 
rivers or on sea coasts,” or "on commanding situations, or on lofty 
eminences.” 

Kantilya on Towns or Forts. The location of cities as thus 
described by Megasthenes correspods closely to what Kautilya recom- 
mends for them (N adiparvatadurgam nadisaHgame hradaaya va 
antardviparh ethalarn prostarath patvaiam) [II, 3]. Kautilya here 
mentions all varieties of forts, such as those built (i) on the bank of 
a river, (2) at the confluence of rivers, (3) on a lake, (4) in 
an island, (5) in a desert {dhmrana), (6) in a forest {vana) 
and (7) on a hill in stone {parvatarh prasiaram). Of all 
these forts, Kau^ilya prefers the fort on a hill as being 
defended by nature {svgrakgham), difficult to besiege [duruparodhi), 
and to climb up {krichchhrarohaiyim), while it can be further defen- 
ded by hurling down blocks of stones and trees {iila-vriksha-pramok- 
shadcha) at the invaders (mahapakarinam). He does not approve of 
a fort on a river (like Pataliputra), as the river lends itself to crossing 
by bridges of wood, elephants and boats {hasti-stambha-sahkrama- 
setvhandhanaubhih aadhyam), ‘while it may also be drained of its 
writers (anityagUnbhiryam avasravyudakam) or rendered shallow 
[VII. 10]. Like the Greek writers, Kautilya, as a native of Taxila, 
shows his preference for a hilly fort from his personal experience of 
the heroic defence offered by rock-citadels like Massaga or Aomus 
against the seige of Alexander. He also must have seen how Alexander 
was easily crossing the rivers _ by his ‘bridges of boats’. By thus 
crossing the Jhelum, he was able to defeat his most powerful foe, 
Porus. In VII. 12, he -definitely prefers a hill-fort to a fort on a 
river, and the latter to an inland frot {sthala^urga). In VIII. i, he 
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mentions the isolated fort on a hill, promontory (antaripa), or island 
(dvipa) as insecure for its paucity of population. 

Numbers of Towns. The Greek writers further tell us that the 
territories of Porus comprised “5000 considerable cities, and villages 
without number” [Plutarch, Alexander LX], The republican people 
called GlauchuMyanika (Glaussaii) boasted of 37 towns within their 
small territory. Megasthenes ascribes some 30 towns to the Andhra 
country alone [Frag LVIX]. 

Grades of Towns. The town covered a wide range from the 
smallest called Sarigrahai^ as the centre of a circle of 10 villages, 
the country towns called Karvataka and Dronamukha serving a 
group of 200 or 400 villages, the provincial town, Sthaniya (modem 
Thana), the great city (Nagara or Pura) or port-town {PaUana) up 
to the royal capital (Rajadhani). We have to add to these the forts 
on the frontiers in charge of the Antapalas or located in special 
situations in the interior, in the midst of a desert, what Kautilya 
calls Dhanvana, or in a forest {_¥ anadurga), or swamps and lowlands 
(Nimnavaruddhamaudakam). 

Art of Fortification. The development of towns implied that 
of the art of fortification for which there is a standard plan handed 
down from earlier times. The descriptions of the Greek writers of 
what they had seen of the Indian fortifications at the cities like 
Pushkalavatl, Ma^akavati, or Varana (Aornos) and at Pataliputra, and 
the prescriptions laid down in the Kau 0 iya apply also to the cities 
described in the Epics. The Epic city was protected by ditches and 
battlemented towers, covered ways, water-gates, and portcullises. 

These descriptions also correspond to what we see depicted on 
the monuments of Bharhut and Sanchi in their sculptures of nearly 
the same age. 

Buildings at the Capital- The KauUliya, city or the royal 
capital must have been known for its variety of buildings such as the 
State Treasury Building (Kosagriha), the State Granary (Koshthagara), 
the State Storehouse (Bhandag^ra) the State Arsenal, {Ayudhagara), 
the House of Merchandise {Panyagriha), the Courts of Justice 
(Dharmasthiya), the Council House {Upasthana or MantrabhUmi), the 
administrative offices or Secretariat buildings (^Mahamatriya), the 
Jail (Bandhanagara), and the industrial factories (Karmantas). 
It is interesting to note that the State Jewellery House was an 
under-ground building with three storeys (see references already 
given). 

Its Amenities. The city offered considerable amenities 6f life 
to its ordinary citizens under the regulations of its municipality 
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already described. Every street had its water-courses serving as 
house drains and issuing ultimately into the moat, Their obstruction 
by deposit of rubbish or any other article was punished. The law of 
easement was known. Houses could not have windows overlooking 
each other except across the street. Instead of a mechanised Fire- 
Brigade, there was a standing provision of vessels of water kept “in 
thousands” in the streets. Protection of property was further 
assured by a curfew order prohibiting movement at night in the interval 
announced by the trumpet. The Mayor of the city had to report 
all incidents and take charge of all lost and ownerless property. 
The security of the city, the problems of its Law and Order, were 
further secured by the Municipal Regulation that all inns, hostelries, 
sarais and places of entertainment should be under surveillance and 
should send reports of new arrivals. 

The city had also its gay side represented in its inns, restaurants, 
eating houses, sarais, gambling houses, taverns, slaughter houses. 
The city had also its public dinners and its theatrical performances. 
The physician was also abroad. Royal processions were very 
spectacular. 

Agreements of Kautilya and Megasthenes. It will also appear 
from the above account that the details of administration given by 
Kautilya are quite in keeping with the general description left by the 
Greek writers. But this subject may be examined a little more 
closely as providing evidence to show that the Arthaiantra gives a 
picture of India under the Mauryas. 

Town OfBcers. Megasthenes refers to the town official called 
Aetonomoi as performing functions of which the details are given by 
Kautilya. Among t|iese he mentions ‘Supervision of Factories.’ 
Kautilya states that these factories in the cities represented the Cotton 
Industry, the industry of Spinning and Weaving, the manufacture 
of gold, silver and jewellery which was pre-eminently a city industry 
and also the working of metals other than gold and silver, the arma- 
ment industry, the building industry, the State-mint, the manufacture 
of dairy products and of forest products. According to Megasthenes, 
the factories of the cities were under government ‘supervision’. 
Kautilya describes how this supervision was exercised by the 
Government Superintendents in charge of these factories such as the 
Sutradhyaksha, the Sauvarnika, the Lohadhyaksha, the Lakshanadhyak- 
sha, the KupyUdhyaksha and the like. 

Megasthenes next refers to a group of town officials whose 
duties included control of the inns, care of strangers, and their medical 
treatment. Kautilya describes in detail how the city Administration 
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took charge of these and many other duties as described above. 
Megastheoes has taken a special note of the duties of the city with 
reference to its “strangers” or foreign population, being himself a 
foreigner. Kau^ilya only includes this among other allied functions 
of the City Administration. 

The third class of functions mentioned by Megasthenes concerns 
the registration of births and deaths. Kaufilya mentions the ofiScers 
called the Sthanikaa and Qopcis whose duty was to keep a complete 
register of the population and prepare a regular Census, besides a 
record of vital statistics. This work required the visits of oSScers 
from house to house for which the city was divided into a number 
of wards. 

The fourth class of functions noticed by Megasthenes is 
described by him as “the control of the market.” For this Kautilya 
provides a special officer called Panjjadhyaksha whose duties have been 
already elaborated. 

Next, Megasthenes mentions the city’s “inspection of weights 
and measures.” Kautilya shows that this was the charge of a special 
officer called Pautavadhyaksha. 

The fifth class of functions mentioned by Megasthenes is 
described as “the inspection of manufactured goods, provision for their 
sale with accurate distinction of new and secondhand articles.” 

All these functions were exercised by the officer named PanyS- 
dhyaksha by Kaufilya. As we have seen, he was the controller of 
prices, of markets for both home, and foreign, products, for food- 
products, imports and exports. 

Lastly, Megasthenes mentions the duties connected with the 
collection of taxes charged on sales Both he and Kautilya refer to an 
ad valoren tax on sales. Only while Megasthenes mentions the rate 
to be tithe, the Arthaiastra mentions a variety of rates ranging from 
4 to 20 per cent. The collection of these taxes was the charge of the 
officer called the ^ulkadhyaksha. 

As regards Megasthenes’ s reference to “accurate distinction of 
new and second-hand articles,” it was secured by the Svlkadhyaksha 
of Kautilya. As we have seen, this officer was authorised to penalise 
fradulent understatement of the quantity or price of goods, or showing 
inferior samples to conceal the true quality of their goods in order to 
avoid taxation. We have also seen how fines were imposed on 
adulteration. 

According to Strabo, these duties of the town tffiScials yrere 
discharged by Boards of Five numbering six Boards in all. As F.. W . 
Thomas point out [ Camh. Hist , I 489] : “No doubt, the system 
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varricd &om place to place, aad it may have differed according as the 
city was capital or provincial, subject to a sovereign or independent. 
We may think of the difference between a royal borough and a free 
town in our own middle ages.” 

District Officers. In this connection, we may also notice the 
correspondence between Rautilya and Mcgastbenet as regards the 
Distria Officials or the Agronomoi, most of whom were controlled 
by the Samaharia at headquaters. 

Agreement of Kautilya and Megasthenes : Irrigation. The 
first of their functions Megasthenes describes as relating to irrigation 
and land-measurement. We have already seen that in the Arihaiastra, 
irrigation constitutes one of the charges of the Sam^rUl. It is 
indicated in a number of terms such as Nadfpdla (the Superintendent 
in charge of rivers and their landing-places), Tara, A'ava, Sdu 
and Situ. It will be further seen that while the Samaharta was the 
chief controlling officer or the Head of the Department, he had under 
him a number of departmental heads in the districts, one of whom, 
the SUadkyakaha, Director of Agriculture, was in charge of irrigation 
and the revenue due from it. We have already seen how the water- 
rates varied with the means of irrigation employed. 

M^sthenes has a further statement regarding "Officers who 
superintend the rivers, measure the land, and inspect the sluices from 
which water is let out to its branches from the main canal, so that 
every one may have an equal supply of it.” The Superintendent of 
rivers is called by Kautilya by the appropriate name of Nadipdla, 
as we have seen. The SUadkyakaha is also described, we have seen, 
as ‘letting in water from river {Nadi), lake {Sarah), reservoir {Tafaka) 
and wells {Kupa) by regulation by sluice gates” {Vdghatam udgkafyatt 
nisatryaie jalath aneneti udghsp araghatfakodi-yantram) [II 24]. 
There is also a regulation that "letting out water and receiving it 
out of tuna (avare) or obstructing its flow into a field which should 
get h by its turn {vare) is a punishable offence” [III 9]. This 
shows that (a) distribution of water from a canal was made by turns 
among its consumers, the cultivators, and (b) the distribution was 
effected by the operation of a sluice-gate. Cultivated fields irrigated 
by canals are described as Kuiya-vapa [II. 24]. There is also a re- 
ference to a process of irrigation called Srotoyanira- pravartimam which 
means the arrangement or appliance by which the irrigation officer 
distributes the water among the fields by bringing it from flowing 
streams {saraiitipayitajalaniskpannarh udakabhogam) [/h j. As re- 
gards the statement of Megasthenes that the distribution of water 
should be such that "every one may have an equal supply of it”, it 
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may be noted that the equality of the supply of water for irrigation 
is ensured by Kautilya. All are taxed equally and pay equally for 
the water they choose to make use of for their respective irrigation 
needs. The irrigation office had also to settle disputes as to dis- 
tribution of water among different fields {kedara) situated at different 
levels. A reservoir constructed later at a lower level {padch- 
annivishiamadkaratatakam) must not be allowed to fiood a field irri- 
gated by a pre-existing tank at a higher level {udakena aplavayet). 
Nor should the flow of water from a new and higher to an older 
and lower tank be stopped, except where it is not required for 
cultivation [III. 9]. 

As regards the last point regarding the measurement of land, 
we have already described the details of Land-Revenue administra- 
tion based on Survey and Settlement. 

Hunting. The next class of duties Megastbenes assigns to 
District Officials concerned supervision of hunting. In connection 
with these duties, Kautilya provides for a regular Department of 
Forests under an officer called Kupyadhyaksha who was, as we have 
seen, in charge of the conservation of forests and its products by the 
employment of forest guards {Vanapula), foresters who knew every 
inch of a tree, and could gather in the various forest products. 
Associated with the Kupyadhyaksha was the Vivitadhyakaha whose 
duty was to secure the grazing grounds of cattle against the attack 
of wild animals. .As we have seen, he bad to employ a staff of 
hunters {Luhdhakas) who with their hunting hounds {^oagana) would 
keep the forests clear of ail sources of mischief. 

We have also seen that both Megastbenes and Kautilya are 
at one in describing bow hunting was preeminently a royal pastime. 
As has been already noted, 'Kautilya is in favour of hunting as a 
healthy and useful sport for the king, but he provides for his 
safety by the employment of hunters {Lubdkakaa) who, with the 
hounds of the royal kennels, would keep the forests free of ferocious 
animals like tigers, $0 that the king might learn in safety the difficult 
art of shooting at a moving mark like deer. 

Forestory and Mining. Megastbenes mentions that the 
District Officials were ih charge of the various industries connected 
with Agriculture, Forestry, Work in Timber, Metal Foundries and 
Mines. These duties Kautilya distributes among different Depart- 
mental Heads such as iSitadhyakaha, Kupyadhyaksha, Akaradhyaksha, 
Lohadhyaksha, Suvarifadhyaksha, and Khanyodhyaksha who are to 
render the accounts of their respective departments to their chiefs, 
Samaharta, and Sannidhaia, at headquarters. 
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Roads. Lastly, Megasthenes refers to the duties of these oflScials 
to maintain the roads. We have already seen that the maintenance 
of the roads of Trafhc (Fanifcpal^a) was one of the main duties of 
the Samaharta in the administrative scheme of Kautilya. Kautilya 
refers to various classes of roads in the country which he calls (i) 
Rd,jamarga [I, 2i; IL 4 ]j (2) Raihya dr the provincial roads leading 
to the district headquarters, (3) roads leading to elephant-forests, (4) 
the by-roads leading to the fields {nipatha) and other by-ways, (5) and 
the roads meant for vehicular traffic. 

The many agreements between Kautilya and Megasthenes are 
thus summarised by a classical scholar of repute, H. G. Rawlinson 
{India and tM Western World, p. 67]: “Megasthenes’ account of the 
constitution of Chaedragupta finds close confirmation in many 
details in the KavtiUya ArthaAastra. In this book, w’e find the' king’s 
palace described very much after the manner of Megasthenes, with 
its moats, ramparts, and towers. The king is surrounded by a body- 
guard of 'women armed with bows’ [ Striganaih dhanviihih of 
Arthaiaatra, IL 3]. 

“The Arthaiastra describes the highly organized bureaucracy in 
terms very similar to those employed by Megasthenes but in great 
detail. Thus Megasthenes tells us that the District officers were in 
charge of the forests, temples, harbours, mines, roads etc. He also 
describes the Six Boards who managed municipal affairs. But the 
general duties assigned to them are nearly the same. Thus Kaufilya 
describes a Superintendent of Commerce and a Superintendent of 
Warehouses, who between them managed the markets, fixed the market- 
prices, regulated the trade in agricultural produce, levied the subsidies 
for provisioning the army, and collected the royal tithes on goods 
bought and scld. These were almost precisely the duties assigned 
to the first, fourth, fifth, and sixth Boards in the polity described by 
Megasthenes. 

“The Arthaiastra mentions a Superintendent of Courtesans 
and of Public Gambling, two functions of the police department not 
occurring in Megasthenes. But Megasthenes tells us how the king’s 
agents employed the courtesans to obtain information. This ancient 
profession was treated as a recognised trade, taxed, inspected, and 
utilized by Government. 

“On one important point Kautilya supplies information which 
supplements Megasthenes very considerably. This is with regard 
to the Board of Shipping. The Port Commissioner supervised sea 
and river-traffic, and ferries. Fishermen, merchants, and travellers. 
Were all subjected to taxation and the ferries were in the hands of 
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the Government. The fords were guarded by pickets who prevented 
suspects from entering or leaving. It was the duty of the Harbour 
Masters to assist ships in distress, and of those in charge of the 
ferries, to see that they were not used when the river was in a 
dangerous state. 

“On the whole, the two accounts supplement one another in 
a remarkable manner.” 



CHAPTER IX 

LAW 


Sources of Law. Kaufilya [III. i] mentions four Sources of 
Law to ao ascending order of validity viz., (i) Dharma [sacred 
Itrecept based on Truth {satye sthito dharmo) ] (2} Vyavahara (agree- 
ment), (2) Charitra (custom) and (4) RajaSnsana (royal decree). 

It is further stated that the king is to administer that Law 
{anuiasat) in accordance with (1) Dharma, (2) Vyavahara, (3) Sathatha 
{Lokachara) and (4) Ny&ya. 

It will thus appear that Raja^aaana or the royal edict which 
is mentioned as the fourth source of Law is really based on Nyaya 
or what is right in the view of the king. The Rajaioaana or the 
king’s application of the law, or what may be called the judge’s 
decision or judge-made law, will be determined by Nyaya or Right. 

Nyaya thus stands out as the ultimate source of law. It is 
explained that where there is a conflict in a case (artht) between 
established custom, Sarhatha, and Dharmamatra (‘such as that of 
Manu’) or between the king’s decree {iSaalrarh raja^aaanam) and 
what is established by evidence {V yUvaharikarn Sahahivachanam), 
the conflict is ultimately to be solved in the light of Dharma, i.e. , 
Dharmaiaslra, In such a case, neither the evidence of witnesses 
nor the opinion of the king will copnt. When, however, there 
is a conflict between Soatra or Dharma-Saatra and ^yaya supported 
by local dharma and achara or custom, then Nyaya is to prevail. 
In such a case, the maxim of a Dharma^aatra will have no effect 
(tatra paiho hi naayali). For instance, as the commentator points out, 
there is a maxim of the Dbarma-^ 3 stra that if there is a breach in 
the embankment, and in its neighbourhood a man is found with a 
spade in his hand, he is to be taken as the man who committed 
that breach {KuddalapaV'irvijfleyah aetubhelta aamtpagah). But this 
decision will not be accepted in case the bolder of the spade is a 
child incapable of committing that offence. 

Kaufilya emphasises the conception that the king stands for 
Danda which upholds Dharma, the law that governs the four castes 
and airamaa or stages of life, and also the customs of the people 
based on it. It is this Rajo-dharma which protects all other 
dharmaa that will decline without this protection {Chaturvarr^raviaa- 
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yayath lohasyachararakshanat\ na^yata msarvadharmanam rajadharmah 
pravartakah). Thus Dando, which enforces Dharma equally 
among all, whether son, or enemy, and fs no respecter of persons, will 
ensure happiness in this world and pave its way for the next world 
too {Dando hi kevalo lokarh parath cketnam cha rakshali' RajUa. putre 
cha iatrau cha yathadosham aamam dhritah). 

Courts of Justice. Persons well-versed in Dharma as ex- 
pounded above are to be appointed as Judges called Dharmasihaa. 
They are to be recruited from officers of the rank of Amatyas and 
Amatyaa who are further qualified by the tests of dharma or righteous- 
ness {dharmopadhiUuddhan dharmaathiyakanfakadodkanethu sthapaycf) 

[I. 10] 

A Court is constituted by six Judges, three who are specialists 
in law, and three Amatyas. It is to be established at the different 
administrative headquarters both within the country (janapada) and 
also on its borders under the jurisdiction of the Antapala at its towns 
(durga). In the country it will be established at the centres called 
Sahgrahana, Dronamukha, and Sthaniya (J anapadasandhyadishu 
janapadasandhau antapsladurge aaiigrahana droiiamukhasth&nfyeshu). 

The Court used to sit in the morning. 

Civil Law. It is described under the heads of marriage and 
dowry, inheritance, housing and neighbourhood (including trespass), 
debt, deposit, slaves, labour, contract, sale, violence, and abuse, 
gaming and miscellanea. 

Validity of Agreements. There are rules pointing out tjie 
circumstances which invalidate agreements {vyavahard) such as (i) 
Tirohita, where the agreement shows lapses due to Its execution 
(a) without owner’s consent {avamitirohita), (b) in an improper place 
{deiatirohitah parokahisakshikaljt) where there were no direct eye- 
witnesses (c) after lapse of proper time {kala-tirohita), (d) by improper 
transaction {kriyatirohila), and (c) with reference to parts of im- 
movable property which arc not visible objects {dravyatirohita) ; (2) 
Aniaragara (made in a secret chamber) (3} Nakta (made at night) ; 
(4) Aranya (made in a forest) ; (5) Upadhi {chhadmakfitah) (made 
by fraud) ; and (6) Upahvara (made in secret by the two parties to the 
agreement.). 

Exceptions are, however, allowed under each case, specially 
when witnesses are available or where an agreement made in the privacy 
of home concerns women who are in purdah {alrirsarh aniakkoaininam) 
or the sick, or those of unsound mind, who can not execute the 
agreement out of house. 



Kaufilya mentions different categories of valid and invalid agree- 
ments (vyavaharas) vhich seem to have been mixed op. 

An exception is made in favour of agreements of class (i) (b) 
described above, which were entered into by a couple contracting a 
gandharva marriage (mithah samavaye) or of class (3) made by foresters 
(araiityacharaviath), whether merchants (Sariha), cowherds {V rajah 
gosMhavrittayo gopalah), denizens of forests (Airamo vanakutumbinah), 
hunters (Vyadkah Kiraiah) and wandering acrobats (Chara^ah 
laiighanaplavanadijivinah). 

Agreements made by unauthorised persons are invalid. 

Hearing. There are rules of procedure laid down, allowing plea, 
counterp[ea, and rejoinder. 

Procedure. The hearing of the case is to be preceded by 
r^istration (abhililchya niveAiyet) of the date of agreement, the names, 
place of residence, caste, gatra, and the substance {kritosamartha- 
vaithayoh) of the parties to the suit. 

Statements of the plaintiff ( vadi) and the defendant [protivadi) 
are also to be duly written and recorded. 

The recorded sutements are to be carefully scrutinised 
{nivishtatfUcha avekshetd). 

Roeording Clerk. A clerk (Lekkaka) of the Court not writing 
statements as they are made, writing what is not stated and not 
writing what is stated (uktarh na likhati anuktath likhati), adding 
words of bis own to what is stated to make it unobjectionable 
{duruktarh upaJikhati), or objectionable, (sflklatn vllikhali), and thus 
alters the grounds of the suit {arthotpattim va vikalpayati sadhya- 
aiddhirh anyathayati) is fined according to the gravity of the offence 
iyathaparadham). 

Quick Justice. There was not much of Law’s delay. The 
Defendant is allowed 3 to 7 nights to file his defence. Delay will be 
fined. The Plaintiff must submit his rejoinder {praiyuktah »ah 
obhiyriktadatioltarah pratibrUyat) the very day the defendant submits 
his answer (pratyukta). Otherwise he will be fined [III. i]. 

Loeal Courts. The Law’s delay was further reduced by decen- 
tralising the administration of justice. “Cases were commonly disposed 
of locally by reference to a body of arbitrators, permanent or constituted 
ad hoc, or by the officials of various grades ; and there was a system 
of appeals as far as the king, who was regularly present in Court or 
represented by a Minister (Prsdvivaka). Offences against caste or 
religion were tried by committees called Parishads" [Cambridge 
Eitlory, I. 485], 
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For instance, disputes about boundaries {simavivada) in the 
villages were decided on the spot by the elders and wise men of the 
neighbouring 5 or to villages ( pa%chagrami daiagrami vi) [III. 9]. 

Or the elders among the cultivators and herds-men {Karshaka- 
go'p^aka-vriddhakah) or those who were the previous owners of the 
fields involved in the dispute {pUrvabhuktikah), will be assisted by 
one or more other persons who are not non-residents of that locality 
(abahyab) and who have personal knowledge of the disputed boun- 
daries (‘such as the hunters of the neighbourhood’). They will lead 
them to the spot and point out the correct boundaries, wearing their 
distinctive dress different fronj that of others {viparitaveskah). The 
hunters and such other persons having personal knowledge of the 
disputed boundaries may be associated with the judges of the dispute 
as a body or by one representative {bahavQ eko va). 

Disputes about the ownership of fields {Kshetra-vivadam) are 
to be decided by the elders of the adjoining villages (Samanta-grama- 
vriddhah). In case they differ (dvaidhtbhave), the decision will be 
according to the opinion of the majority of persons known for their 
piety and popularity (yato bahavali iuchayo anumata va tato nigaeh- 
ckheyuh) [III. 9]. 

In a similar manner, by bodies of local abitrator8> disputes are 
to be settled regarding (1) Tapovana, habitations of hermits (2) 
VivUa, pasture lands (3) Mahapatha, the highways ( 4 ) Smaiana, 
cremation grounds (5) Devakula, temples (6) YajHaathana, places 
for sacrifice and (7) Punyasthana, sacred places. 

The evidence of men on the spot counts most in justice {Sana 
eva vivadaJi samanlapratyayab) [III 9]. 

This principle of neighbourhood and local knowledge is accep- 
ted by all the later law-givers, such as Manu [VIII. 62; 258; 262; 
259; 260]; YajSavalkya [II. 150-2]; Brihaspati [i. 25-7]; and iSukraniti 
[IV. 5, 24; stating that ‘foresters are to be tried with the help of 
foresters,, merchants by merchants, soldiers by soldiers’]. Each group 
was thus self-governing in the matter of its disputes and judging 
them. 

Examples of Law : Marriage. Rautilya mentions eight kinds 
of marriage, Brahma, Prajapatya, Arsha, Daiva, Oandharva, Asura, 
Rakshaaa, and Pai4acha. In Brahma marriage, the dowry of the 
bride is a free and loving gift to her of her father. Araha marriage 
is marked by the gift of a couple of cows {go-mithuruP^ to the bride’s 
father. That it was a very common form of marriage in those days 
is evident from the statement of Alegasthenes that the Indian’s marriage 
was marked by a gift of “a yoke of oxen” [Frag. XXVII]. In Aaura 
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marriage, the father receives a consideration (_^ulka) in return for 
which he gives away his daughter in marriage tp the bridegroom 
{ 6 ulkadanadasurah^ [III. 2]. 

Property and Rights of Married Women, ^tridhana may 
consist , of vrilti, or means of subsistence, or abandhya, such as 
ornaments. Vritii thus includes bhumi, agricultural land, and cash 
[liiranyadi), above a minimum of 200 Karshdpanas, which will pro- 
duce an income from its investment. The minimum is mentioned 
because an amount below it will be too small to produce a living in- 
come. There is no minimum limit mentioned for jewellery. 

It is lawful for the husband to make use of his wife’s property 
against emergencies like disease, scarcity, or calamity, and also in 
warding off dangers, and for a religious purpose. In the .case of 
the first four approved kinds of marriage, when the husband and 
wife have becotne parents of two children, then the amount of stri- 
dhana spent by them up to a limit of 3 years will not be required to 
be repaid. 

A widow devoid of issue may remarry the brother of her hus- 
band with the consent of her father-in-law. 

She forfeits her property given by her husband and father-in- 
law if she re -marries any one against the consent of the latter. If, 
while her husband is alive, she leaves him and re-marries another 
(jflatikastad abhimrisMa), the second husband must return the pro- 
perly given her by her first husband and father-in-law. 

A widow with a son has to pass her property to him in case she 
re-marries [III. 2]. 

Re-maitiaLge. Kautilya is for monogamy. He permits a 
second wife for the sake of an issue and a son ]/6.]. 

Marriage is dissoluble by prolonged absence, except in the case 
of a government servant {raja-jnirusharn) sent abroad [III. 4]. 

Re-marriage is allowed in the case of husbands turning ascetics, 
or being dead and leaving no issue. Even if there is issue, prolonged 
absence will be a cause for rc-marriagc. 

But re-marriage is restricted to the relations of the husband, 
preferably brothers in order of age, and, failing them, a person of 
the same gotra and a nearest relation. In case of her marriage (cedane) 
with one who is not a kinsman of her previous husband, the man 
who gives away the bride in marriage (dfUri) and also he who marries 
her {velri) are both punishable. 

If she lives with another man in an unlawful manner (jara- 
’^armarj.i), both (^jara-stri) will be proceeded against on a charge of 
adultery [Ib.]. 
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A girl attains majority (prdptavyavafillra) at 12 and a boy 
at 16 [III. 3]. 

Inheritance. Sons as such have no right to property {anUvarah) 
when their parents are alive. 

Sons only will inherit their father’s -property, and not daughters, 
except where there are no sons. In that case, brothers will have a 
share in inheritance with the daughters [III. 5]. Megasthencs also 
states: “The sons succeed the father” [Frag. XXVII]. 

A person dividing his property while living should. not favour 
one son (naikam viicshayet) but should treat , all sons equally. He 
should not also disinherit a son without sufficient reason. Thjs points 
to the right to disinherit. 

Sods of different kinds. Sons are described as of different 
varieties; (i) Aurasa, natural legitimate son: (2) Putrita-putra, 
born of a girl appointed to raise male issue for him by a father who 
has no sons, (3) Datta, a son given away by his parents according 
to prescribed ceremony to another person who adopts him as 
hit son; (4) Upajata, one who offers himself as a son to a 
person who adopts him, (5) Kritaka, 6ne who is affectionately adopted 
as a son without any ceremony; (6) KrMa, one who is obtained by 
purchase from his parents and adopted as a son; (7) Kshetraja, son 
begotten on one’s wife by another appointed by him for the 
purpose (niyuktena); (8) Ou 4 kaja, a son begotten on one’s wife in' 
secret in the house of relatives, without appointment by her husband; 
(9) Apaviddha, a son disowned {ulsrishta) by his parents and adopted 
by another by ceremony (sarhskara); (10) Kanina, son born to a 
maiden before marriage; (11) SaAodio, son of 0 girl carrying' at the 
time of marriage; (12) Paunarbhava, son of a remarried woman [Ill.y]* 

A natural son born after the adoption of other classes of sons 
will be entitled to two-thirds of his father’s property. The other 
sons of the same caste {Savarna) will be entitled to 1/3 and sons 
of other castes will be entitled only to subsistence and clothing i-C., 
livelihood. A Savarna son is defined to be one belonging to the next 
lower caste, a son, for instance, who is born of a Brahmapa father and 
a Kshatiiya mother, while an Atavariita son is boril of a mother of the 
next lower caste, Vahpa. 

The marriage of a man of higher with a girl of a lower caste is 
anuloma marriage. The marriage of a man of lower caste with a 
girl of higher caste is pratiloma marriage. Pratiloma marriage is 
against Dharma {dharmstikrama) and should not be allowed by 'the 
king. Otherwise he will go to hell (narakamanyaths). 



Offspring of mixed castes (antaralas) will have equal shares of 
inheritance, [III. 7]. 

Laws of Co-operation. Rural life is regulated by a body of 
wholesome regulations. 

Persons failing to make their stipulated contributions to work 
for the village are fined. The cultivator not making his contribution 
in labour {akurvato) has to pay as fine double the amount of wages 
{karmavelana) payable to him. One who does not make his contri- 
bution in the form of capital or cash as per stipulation will have to pay 
double the amount as fine. One whose contribution is to be in kind, 
in food and drink, will have to supply double the stipulated quanti- 
ties at the village communal dinners (pravahai^eshu goshfht-bhojana- 
dishu) for which they were required and protaised. 

Any one not paying his share of contribution towards the ex- 
penses of public amusements (preksha) arranged by the whole village, 
such as Music, Oance, and the like, is not to be allowed admission 
to them by himself and with his relatives {aasvajano na prckahela). 
If he still tries to enjoy the performance by surreptitious means 
{prachclihannairavav>ekahane)y he will be fined double the amount of 
contributioi) expected from him. 

Any one not contributing to works for the good of the whole 
village {tarvahiU karrnai.ii nigrahena) will have to pay a fine double 
the contribution fixed per head. 

A person acting for the welfare of the whole village {aarva~Mta) 
is to be obeyed. Disobedience is punished with a fine of 12 panaa. 

There is also a provision that in the event of the viUago Head- 
man (Gramika) being away on public duty (gramartha), his res- 
ponsibility in the village for its- agricultural operations would be 
taken over by turns by those who owe their living to the village 
as its employees {upavoaah). 

Lastly, it is laid down that it is the duty of the king to grant con- 
cessions-to organisations of villagers who by mutual agreements {aamaya) 
carry out works of public utility {deiahiian) in the villages, snch as 
extension of cultivation (««<« as defined in H. 6), bridges on roads 
{pathi safikraman), or decorative and protective works {gr&matobhadcha 
fakahaicha). 

The concessions ghinted by the State included the appropriation 
of the amounts of fines imposed on the above classes of defaulters, 
wanting in the spirit of co-operation and in the civic sense, by the 
village itself and not by the State [III. 10]. 

Debt and Interest. The legal {dhatmya) rate of interest is 
stated to be r5% per annum. This rate probably applied to debts 
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secured by mortgage {hand hadhanapUrva), as the commentator sug 
gests. This explains the great difiference in rates. 5 per cent per 
month is stated to be commercial {vyaoaharika) interest; 10 per cent 
prevailing among traders dealing in goods brought from out of the 
way places difficult of access {kantaraganani dnrganiamargapawja- 
t'ahinath vanijam); and 20 per cent among merchants engaged in sea- 
borne trade (Samndra). 

Charging interest in excess of prescribed rates is punishable. 
Witnesses of such usurious transactions {srotriham) are also to be 
fined [III, It], 

Agricultura! Loan Interest on grains \tni {dhanya-vriddhi) is 
not to exceed half of the quantity lent if it is repaid at harvest 

{^'isya-nishpaitau). 

If the interest is paid after the harvest, the account of the 
loan will be converted in terms of money {rnulya-kri'a). 

The amount of the interest on the loan under the new arrange- 
ment iprahshepa-vriddhi) is not to exceed half the money value of 
the principal {udayUd-ardham). 

If the creditor abstains from asking for repayment of the loan 
(at the time of the harvest) {sannidhuna-sanna), when the debtor can 
conveniently pay it, the creditor will be entitled to interest for one 
year only after which no interest will run on the loan {vafshiki deys). 

Interest on debt’s due from persons who- are engaged in sacrifices 
taking a long time .{dirgha-salrah) , or who are suffering from disease, 
or students staying away for their education ih the homes of their 
teachers (gurukuloparuddha) or who are minors or devoid of subs- 
tance {asara) shall not be added to principal so as to increase the 
principal {rinam na vardheta). 

Limitation. A debt is barred by limitation if it is not recovered 
within ten years. This law of limitation is however relaxed in the 
case of a creditor who is not able to proceed for the recovery of the 
debt, for instance, a minor, a person too old or sick, or who has gone 
abroad {proshita), or has left the country {dtaalyagn), or in times ot 
civil commotion {rHjya-vibhrama) [III. ii]. 

Cultivators and government servants {Raja-purushah) are not 
to be arrested for debt while at work {karmakdltshu) [/6.]. 

Deposits. If a deposit {upanidhi) is lost under circumstances 
for which the holder of the dc'posit is not responsible, it is not to be 
reclaimed. These are stated to be (a) conquest of the country with 
all its towns and rural areas by the forces of the enemy or by wild 
tribes {Afavikas), (b) destiuctlon w-rought by outlaws {pratirodhaka) 
on a village, on its stores of merchandise {aartha or vanik-sangha), 
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and its cattle farms (vroja), (c) practice of fraud or financial ruin, 
(d) loss (ubadha) caused to the village by fire or flood, and (e) sinking 
of a ship laden with goods or its plunder by pirates. [Ill, 12]. 

Prescription. Prescriptive rights to property are governed by 
certain laws. A ten* years’ enjoyment and possession of property 
neglected by its owner will make him forfeit it, unless the owner is a 
minor, or tco old, or living abroad, or has left the country in 
consequence of civil disturbance. Twenty years’ possession is required 
to acquire.title to immovable property [III. 16]. 

Defamation. Crimes under this head are described as Upavada 
(defamation), Kutsana (contemptuous talk or insult), and Abhibkar- 
tsana (abuse or threat). All abusive expressions, whether true or 
false, are actionable. 

Threat. Threatening with an injury renders one liable to half 
the penalty for inflicting the same injury [III. 8]. 

Slander. Reference is made to calumnies regarding the learning 
{Sndopavada) or calling (rrtf/jr'i.potada) of persons such as Rhapsc- 
dists and Story-tellers Craftsmen (Karu), or Artists and* 

Dancers {Kudilava) respectively. A ’cause of action may also arise 
from defaming a person as the native of a notorious place [Janapado- 
pavada). As examples of countries and subjects of contemptuous 
reference, Kautilya cites PraghUiiaka’s an^ Ganiharas. PrSghoriaka 
is the name of a count ry which is to the east of the country called 
JlV-nala for which there is another name Chandalarashtra in popular 
language, according to the commentator. The reference to Gandhara 
and to a country beyond it is another proof of Kautilya’s knowledge 
of that region of which he is a native [III. 18], 

Miscellaneous Offences: Feeding a Buddhist. Among these, 
Kautilya counts the offence of feeding on occasions of the performance 
of worship or 6 raddJia (devapi(ri-karyeahu) ^akyas (Buddhists), 
Ajivakas, Madras and wandering ascetics (pravrajiia), and makes the 
offence penal [III. 20]. 

Criminal Law. The administration of Criminal Law is descri- 
bed by the technical term Kantaka-^odhana [IV. i]. Among the 
cases contemplated we may mention theft, murder, burglary, or forci- 
ble entry, poisoning, coining, injury to property, criminal negligence, 
contumelious violation of caste-rules, boycott and other acts of 
employees, combinations to control prices, or fraud in regard to 
weights and measures. In all these matters, the magistrates {Pradeshfg.) 
or revenue and police oflficers, were assisted by an army of spies, and 
agents provocateurs, as we have already seen. 
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Examples. Some special laws may be cited. 

Arrest. No suspect {&nnkitaka) is to be arrested after sa 
interval of three days from his supposed commission of an 
ofence, except on strong proof of his guilt. Arrest on mere sus- 
picion was not allowed (trirstrsd Urdhvath agrdhyali). The 
idea is that an interval of 3 days would lose much necessary evidence, 
rendering useless the later interrogation of the suspect, and would 
give time for the removal of incriminating implements, etc. to the 

custody of innocent persons (prickchdbhdi’ddanyatfopakaranadariandt) 

[IV. 8]. 

Abetment. Abetment was punished, such as supplying a mur- 
derer or thief with food, clothing {bhaktav^sa) and materials like fire, 
or giving information and advice [IV. ii]. 

.Sale of goods without licence {anujna) was punished. Stocking 
of goods in unauthorised places for sale was punished by confiscation 
of the stock [IV. 2]. 

Adulteration. Adulteration of goods of all kinds "was also 
punishable, as we have seen, such as passing ofif old for new things 
[IV. 2 and 6] ; impure, artificial, inferior, and foreign .things for pure, 
natural, superior, and indigenous ones ; and especially adulteration 
of food-products [IV. 2]. 

Protection of Merchants [IV. 2]. Meichants travelling in 
caravans {Sarthikah) should camp in a part of a village allotted to 
them and should make known the value of their goods to the headman 
of the village {Gramumukhya). if any of the goods be stolen or lost, 
the village headman {Gramaivami) must make good the loss. If the 
theft or loss occur outside the village on its borders, the loss is to be 
made good by the Vivitadkyakiha. If it occurs in a place not within 
his jurisdiction, then the officer called Chorarajjuka is to compensate 
the loss. If the loss takes place where there is no such officer, even 
in that unprotected locality, the responsibility for the loss must rest 
on seme one in charge of this “ No Man’s Land,” who is called 
Sinia-siarni. Failing him, the people of the neighbouring five or ten 
villages must pay for the loss. This provision therefore, acted as a 
sort of Punitivt Tax for the security of life and property [IV. 13]. 

Thus long trains of caravans of traders could slowly wend their 
way, by day, and by night, in assured safety from Pataliputra to 
Gandhara through different regions under changing guards transferring 
their charge from one to the other. This security of transport must 
have built up the trade of the country. 

Traffic Regulations. There is an interesting traffic-regulation : 
the charioteer who gives the warning to a passer-by by shouting 
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'■ Get out Get out !” ' Apehi !) is not punishable in case of a 

collision {saiighaffaiie) [IV. 13]. The same is the case- with one 
driving an elephant. 

Blocking roads and flow of water for cultivation {kartnodukamar- 
gam rundhatah) was punishable [III. 10]. 

Security against Thieves. Pocket-picking (grarthibhcda) was 
known and severely punished [IV. 10]. 

Security of life and property was the charge of a Department 
of w'hich the head is called Pradethts. His subordinate staff comprised 
the two classes of ofiicers known as Gopa and Sthanika. Their duty 
is to detect thieves on the countryside {bah pa), just as it is the duty 
of the Mayor of the city (Nagarika) to guard its interior (antnrdurga) 
against such thieves [IV. 4]. 

'Law and Order 1 Greek evidence. The general conditions of 
Law and Order then prevailing in the country as a whole are thus 
reported by Megasthenes. In commenting on the rarity of law-suits 
among Indians as evidence of their frank dealing, be goes so far as to 
say that “ an Indian has never been convicted of lying ” [Frag, 35]. 
He also says : “ Indians are not litigious. Witnesses and seals, are 
unnecessary when a man makes a deposit. He acts in trust. Their 
houses are usually unguarded.” 

Strabo [XV. i. 53] says; “Megasthenes who was in the camp 
of Sandrokottos (Chandragupta), which consisted of 400,000 men, 
says, that he found that the thefts reported on any one day did 
not exceed the value of'200 drachmai (=abc'ut £ 8 or Rs. 100), 

According to Onesicritus, in Sind, no legal action could be 
taken, except for murder and assault. ‘We cannot help being murder- 
ed or assaulted, whereas it is our fault if we give our confidence and 
are swindled. We ought to be more circumspect at the outset and not 
fill the city with litigation” [Strabo, XV. c. 702]. Absence of 
facilities for litigation is an index to the high standard of morals 
prevailing in the country. Strabo [76.] says: “The simplicity of their 
laws and their contracts is proved by the fact'tbat they seldom go 
to law.” And again: ‘ They dislike a great undisciplined multixude 
and consequently they observe good order.” 

Megasthenes has a further statement [Frag. XXVII] “The 
Indians neither put out money at usury, nor know how to borrow. 

It is contrary to established usage for an Indian to do or suffer a 
wrong and therefore they neither make contracts nor require 
securities.” 

Peiial Code. A general sense of Law and Order was, however, 
consistent with, and was perhaps maintained, -by a severe Penal Code. 
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Mutilation of limbs was the punishmeot for certain crimes. Strabo 
says : “ A person convicted of bearing false witness suffers a muti- 
lation of his extremities. He who-maims another not only suffers in 
return the loss of the like limb,'but his hand also is cut off. If he 
causes a workman to lose his hand or his eye, he is put to death.” 
The Arthaiaslra [IV. 8 and lo] has two Chapters dealing with various 
forms of torture [SaiikarUpa-karmabkigraha) and mutilation of limbs 
{Ekahgavadha), but treats the provision for mutilation as a dead letter 
by the substitutes prescribed in the shape of fines in lieu of such 
physical penalties. 

Purity of Justice. This was secured by a close inspection of 
judicial administration under the chief Officers, SamahartO, and 
Pradeshta [IV. 9]. 

Offences of Judges. A Judge {Dhannastha) showing temper 
(vakparushyu) on the Bench by browbeating {tarjayati), rebuking 
(bhartsayati), expelling (apasarayaii), or snubbing, or defaming and 
abusing.the suitor, is punished. 

If he does not put the question which should be put, or asks 
what should not be asked, or does not take note of the answer given 
to his own question, or tutors, prompts, and hints to a witness 
(prichchhya^ na prichchhuti aprichchhyarh prickchhati prishfva va 
visrijati iikahayati smarayaii pUrvath dadali veti) he is also punished, 

A graver offence for a Judge would be to put irrelevant questions 
to the witness (adeyam de^arh prickchhati) ; to decide the issue without 
reference . to him [kdryam adeiena ativahayati sakshinarti vinaiva 
nirnayati) ; to mislead a ttpthful witness {chhalena atiharati satyavu- 
dinaviapi sik^hinarn chchalavakycna aparCldhayati) j to tire out the 
patience of litigants and force them to leave the court by making 
delay {kakiharanena iranlam apavuhayati) j to cloud the issue by not 
taking the statements of the witness in the order in which they are 
given (tnargUpannarii vdkyarh aparityakta-kramarn sakshivnkyam 
utkraiihayali) ; or to have a collusion with the witness by helping him 
with hints and clues (mati-sahayyam sakshibhyo dadali) ; and finally, 
to take up again a case previously disposed of {iaritanuiishtam 
karyam punarapi grihnuti). Repetition of such offences will be 
visited by dismissal {sthunQd vyavaropanam) [IV. 9]. 

Tampering v/ith deposition. Taking liberties with the state- 
ments of witnesses by not recording them faithfully or tampering 
with the records of depositions will make the Clerk of the Court 
concerned liable to punishment varying with the gravity of the offence, 
as we have already seen. 



Priority of the Laws of KautUya to those of Manu and other 

Smritis. It will appear that Kautilya legislates for a society which 
is much older than that to which the Smritis of Manu and Yajnavalkya 
are related. The most vital and fundamental factor of a social 
system is the laws governing marriage and the position of women. 

As we have seen, the Laws of Kautilya in this respect arc 
based on social customs which approximate to Vedic Society rather 
than to the later type of society reflected in the Smritis of Manu and 
Yajfiavalkya. 

Divorce. For instance, while divorce is unthinkable in the 
Smrids, Kautilya allows it under certain circumstances. No doubt, 
Manu allows the husband to divorce his wife and re-marry, but the 
woman is denied this privilege. According to Manu, “a wife who 
drinks spirituous liquors, who acts immorally, who shows hatred to 
her husband, who suffers from an incurable disease, who is mischiev- 
ously inclined, or who wastes his property, may be divorced by her 
husband who iiiay replace her by another wife” [IX. 8o]. Manu also 
mentions certain’ conditions under which the husband can desert his 
wife for a temporary period. But the above Smritikaras are unani- 
mous in cotffining these rights of divorce and desertion to husband 
and denying them to woman who is enjoined to offer unquestioning and 
unconditional obedience and fidelity to her husband in both 
life and death [Manu, V, 151, 154 ; IX, 77-78 ; V, 148 ; Yajfiavalkya, 
I. 75, 77]. Kautilya, however, is more rational and human by allowing 
women equal rights with men. He allows the woman to divorce her 
husband under specified conditions. One of these is that both must 
content to a divmce on the . ground of their standing mutual enmity 
{ParasjtaraTH dveshat mokshah) [III. 3], so that they may start afresh 
in their matrimonial career. But Kautilya does not allow divorce 
when either party is against it. According to him, a woman, even if 
she is full of hostility against her husband, cannot seek divorce unless 
he consents to it. Nor can a husband seek it against bis unwilling 
wife, however much he may dislike her. 

At the same time, KautUya does allow the wife to separate from 
her husband where her position is insupportable due to the husband 
being “of mean morals (nicha), tainted by the commission of the worst 
sins {patitah mahapatakadnshitah), or a murderer (praiiubhihania), 
or impotent (W*6o), or afflicted by consumption {r^jakilbiehi), or 
accused of bribery, or of treachery to the king, or where he is away in 
a foreign country [III. 2]. 

KautUya, however, does not depart altogether from the ideals 
of conservatism and orthodoxy when he does not allow a divorce in the 
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case of the first four approved kinds of marriage, as we have seen 
{amoksho dkarmavivahanam) [II. 3]. 

Re-marriage. There is, again, a diflference between Kautilya 
and the later law-givers in regard to remarriage of woman. According 
to Manu, the sacred texts do not allow remarriage of widows, and it 
is condemned by the learned as fit fct'animals [IX, 65, 66], He also 
states emphatically that a maiden can be given in marriage only once 
[IX, 47]. He does net allow a widow even to mention the name of 
another man in connection with marriage [V, 157]. 

Again, the period of absence of her husband, however prolonged, 
is no excuse for the wife to choose a second husband [IX, 76, 78 j 
Yajnavalkya, I, 89]. While Yajnavalkya considers it to be a crime on 
the part of a man not to remarry after his first wife is dead [I. 89], 
he would not allow a woman to remarry under similar circumstances. 
This means further that a widow could not find relatives to associate 
themselves with the impious undertaking of giving her away for her 
second marriage, and, if she remarried by herself, she would be brand- 
ed as a svairini [I, 63, 64, 67]. The ideal laid down for a wife was 
even her self-immolation as a salt [I, 86]. 

Manu contemplates the case of a woman who, abandoned by her 
husband, cr as a widow, of her own accord, marries a second husband, 
in which cate the son born of such marriage is called a Paunarbhava, 
‘the offspring of lust’ [IX, 175]. But he evidently allows the virgin 
widow to remarry [ 76 . 176]. 

Kautilya treats the absence of husband as a cause for his wife’s 
remarriage, as has been stated above. The time of such absence 
differed according to circumstances such as caste, whether the woman 
was a mother cr not, or whether she was provided with maintenance 
{aprajata, or prajata jnaiivihita apraiivikiiS). In the case of the 
husband being a Brahmin student who is absent for study abroad, the 
period of waiting was extended to 10 years, and, if she is a mother, to 
12 years. Remarriage was not permitted where the husband is an 
officer of the State and is sent abroad on public duty. Where the 
aforesaid periods of waiting were exceeded, the wife was permitted 
to take to a second husband of the same caste to prevent the extinction 
of her family. The wife might also remarry a second husband after 
her liking {yatheshtarn vindef) where due to the absence of husband, 
she lacks maintenance and is not maintained by her relatiofis> and is 
thus compelled to remarry as a means of livelihood, or of saving herself 
against difficulties [III. 4]. In the case of the approved marriages of 
four kinds aforesaid {Dharmavivaha), remarriage is 'aQowcd to the 
wife who is a Kurnsri or a virgin, in case her husband has gone abroad. 
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after waiting for his advent for the prescribed period varying 
from three months to one year. But the dissolution of the marriage 
was to be formally effected with the permission of the Court 
{Dharmasthairvisrishfa). 

Remarriage is also allowed to wo nen whose husbands have been 
abroad too long {dirghapravasinah) or have turned ascetics (pmvrajita) 
or are dead (preta) [III. 4], or where the wife was left without issue 
{Kutumbokama), in which case she was entitled to the Slridhana 
given to her by her former father-in-law and husband [III. 2], 

Post-puberty Marriages. These marriages are allowed both by 
Kautilya and Smritikaras, but they differ in their attitude towards it. 
The adult bride loses all her claims upon her father when she chooses 
for herself a husband of her own choice [Manu IX, 90, 91; III, 27-30, 
35; IX, 93, III. 36, 40; Yajnavalkya, I, 64; II, 257; etc.,]. Kautilya’s 
position is that any kind of marriage is to be approved if it is a source 
of satisfaction to all concerned (^Sarvesham prltyCifopanam apratishi- 
ddham) [III. 2]. 

Anuloma Marriages. Both Kautilya and the Smritis are at one 
in allowing Anuloma marriages [Yajfiavalkya I. 57; Manu III. I 4 - 19 ]- 
But, unlike Kautilya, the Smritis do not allow the marriage of a man 
of the three higher castes with a ^Qdra girl. Kautilya is more liberal 
in not recognising any difference between the three higher castes and 
the Sudra in this respect. The only distinction that Kautilya makes is 
as regards the division of inheritance. As we have already seen, the son 
of a man’s Brahmin wife is entitled to four shares^ that of his Kshatriya 
wife three sharesj’ that of his Vaisya wife two shares; and the son of 
a ^adra wife one share [III. 6]. Then, again, whUe, Manu will not give 
any share in his peternal propery to the son begotten of a ^udra woman 
who is not legally married by the man of the upper classes, Kautilya 
would grant such a son a third share of the property [Manu IX. I 55 ' 
ArthaSastra, III, 6.]. 

Other features of Mauryan Society. Mauryan society as 
depicted by Kautilya was different m other ways from the society of 
the Smriti times. We have seen that Aryas were in the habit of drink- 
ing wine provided it was of prescribed quantity [II. 25]. On the 
other hand, Yajnavalkya will not allow even taking meals at the house 
of one who lives by selling liquor {Surajiva) [I. 164]. Again, 

Mauryan society saw Brahmins freely taking to a military career. The 
Mauryan army had its Brahmin regiment, as we have already seen 
[IX. 2]. 

It may be noted in conclusion that the Rigveda knows of post- 
puberty marriages, has no idea of the custom of Saii, and knows of 
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widow-marriage. In the funeral hymn of the liigveda, the widow is 
stated to lie by the side of her husband only for a moment. She is 
asked “to come unto the world of life” [/Jv. X. 85, 21-22; t8, 8], In 
the Epics also we see that the marriage of girls after puberty was a 
prevailing custom along with that of Svayamvara. 

Thus the legal data and material furnished by the Arthadastra of 
Kautilya constitute valuable evidence proving its antiquity [See H. G* 
Narahari, Society in Maunjan India, in the New Indian Antiquary 
for February, 1940 for a good discussion of this topic]. 



CHAPTER X 


THE ARMY 

Chandragupta’s Army. We have now considered the various 
aspects of Mauryan Civil Administration. We shall now give an 
account of the Mauryan Military administration. Chandragupta must 
have built up a powerful military force by which he was able not 
merely to overthrow the Greek rule in the Punjab and the powerful 
empire of the Nandas, but also to “overrun the whole of India,” in 
the words of Plutarch. The Greek account of Nanda’s Army 
estimates it at 2,00,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 3,000 elephants, and 

8.000 four-horsed chariots. Nanda, therefore, is called in the Puranas 
a Mahapadmapati, ‘the Lord of an infinite host.’ Chandragupta 
must have mustered a larger and more powerful army to break 
this host. His army is computed by Pliny at 6,00,000 infantry, 30,000 
cavalry and 9,000 elephants [Natural History, IV. 22]. Pliny does 
not mention the number of his war-chariots which may be taken as 
the same as that ofKanda, namely, g,ooo chariots. If, as Arrian has 
pointed out, each chariot carried two soldiers, besides the driver, 
and an elephant carried three archers, besides the Mahout, then the 
total number of men in Chandragupta’s army would be 6,00,000 
infantry, 30,000 horse-men, 36,000 men with the elephants, and 

24.000 men with the chariots, totalling 6,90,000 in all, excluding 
followers and attendants. 

A Standing Army. This vast army was not of the nature of 
a militia or a citizen’s army but a regular standing army in receipt of 
due remuneration paid by the State, supplied by the State with 
necessary equipment such as horses, arms, elephants, and stores, and 
always remaining at its disposal and command. Kautilya considers it 
essential that the army should always be in a state of readiness instead 
of being distributed among different centres on prescribed missions 
from which they cannot free themselves to join colours at call 
(vikshiptasainya?h netarat kSrya-vyasaktam pratisarnhartumdakyam) 
[VII. 9.] In that view, Kautilya also prefers the tried troops serv- 
ing at provincial garrisons to mercenary uoops, because the former are 
habitually bound to their master in ties of service and loyalty 
{N ilyasatkaranugamacliclia maulabalarh bhfitabalcichchhreya^,) [IX. 2j 
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Account of Megasthenes: War-Office. According to Megasthenes, 
the army was controlled by a War-Office constituted by thirty 
members distributed among six Boards of five members each. The 
six Boards were in charge of the following departments of the army 
viz. I. The Infantry II. The Cavalry III. The War-Chariots IV. 
The Elepljants of War V. Transport, Commissariat, and Army Service, 
including the provision of drummers, grooms, mechanists, and 
grass-cuttets VI. The Board “to co-operate with the Admiral of the 
Fleet.” 

The duties of Board V are thus described; “They arrange for 
bullock-trains which are used for transporting engines of war, food for 
the soldiers, provender for the cattle, and other military requisites. 
They supply servants who beat the drum and others who carry gongs; 
grooihs also for the horses, and mechanists for other assistants. To 
the sound ot gongs they send out foragers to bring in grass, and by a 
system pf rewards and punishments ensure the work being done with 
despatch and safety” [Megasthenes, Frag. XXXIV]. 

Constituents of the Army: Mdhahharata. The traditional des- 
cription of the Hindu Army is that it is made up of four limbs. It 
is always described in the Artha^Sstra as Chatiiraiigabala [e.g. II. 33; 
IX. I, 2, etc]. Megasthenes mentions two other constituents of the 
army and these also are recognised from very early times. For instance, 

, the full complement of an army, according to the Mahabhurata, com- 
prises (i) the chariot, (2) the elephant, (3) the horse, (4) the foot, 
(5) *be general labourers for transport, commissariat, and other services 
(wM^jt), (6) the navy, {7) the spies and (8) the Deiikas, meaning 
probably scouts and topographic leaders. It is apparent that numbers, 
(5)5 (6), (7) and (8) correspond to the supplementary components of 
the army noticed by Megasthenes. 

Kautilya: Medical and Ambulance Arrangements. It is also 
interesting to note that Kautilya also refers to these subsidiary divisions 
of the army. “The work of scouts such as examination of camps, 
roads, rivers and digging of wells, landing places on rivers and pre- 
paring these for use; the transport of machines, weapons, armour, 
instruments and provision; carrying away from the battle-field men that 
are knocked down, along with their weapons and armour — these consti- 
tute the work of a special set of labourers (jiibira-murga-setu-kupaiitiha- 
iodhankarma ydnirayudhavwranopakaraTfa-grasavaluinam ayodJutnach- 
cha pfohararyavarar^a-'pratividdha'punayanam ili vishti-karmuni)’ [X.4]. 
The other necessary aids to the army mentioned by Kautilya which 
Megasthenes has failed to observe are medical and ambulance arrange- 
ments thus described by him: “Surgeons carrying in their hands 
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surgicd instruments (Rostra), apparatus (yantrd), medicines {agada), 
healing oils (sneha), and bandages (vastr&ni), and nurses with pre- 
pared foods and beverages; should always be in attendance and en- 
courage the soldiers to fight” [XI. 3]. 

This is certainly a most creditable anticipation in that age of the 
work of the Red Cross Society which is as essential for the efficiency 
of the army as any of its four arms. The reference of Megasthencs 
to grooms, mechanists and grass-cutters is also supported by Kautilya 
who states that ‘the captain with his retinue comprising mechanists 
{vardhaki stJiapati) and labourers (vi$hti) should march in advance, 
preparing the path beforehand, digging wells of water [X. I]’ and that 
‘supplies of grass, firewood and water should be previously known’ 
[X. 2,] and “food-stuflfs and provisions should be carried in double 
the quantity that may be required in any emergency” [X. 2]. Finally, 
Kaupilya also mentions trumpets, flags and ensigns [X. 6]. 

Camel Corps. It is noteworthy that Kautilya [IX. I] provides 
for a supplementary force of Cavalry and Camels aided by Asses for 
operating in dry weather and on non-marshy ground {kharoshfra^- 
vabalaprmjajf). 

Senapati. In the Kautiliya scheme, the entire War-Office 
with all its departments is placed under the supreme control of the 
Commander-in-Chief known as the Senapati who is to be possessed 
of all military qualifications. He should be proficient in all modes of 
warfare {sarvayuddha), in the art of handling all kinds of weapons 
of War (praharana), a man of high general education (vidyavinita) and 
capable of controlling all the four Divisions of the army. Each of 
these Divisions will have its own chief under the control of the 
Commander-in-Chief at the top. He is to maintain the discipline 
of the army at peace (slhane gamananivjrittau), on the march 
(ysne), and in attack (jpraharane). He is also to divide the army into 
Vyuhas or regiments with their distinctive marks in regard to trumpets 
(ttirya), ensigns (dhvaja), and flags (pataka) [II. 33]. 

Other Officers. The list of salaries given above shows that 
the War-Office comprised the following Chief Officers : 

1. Senapati, with a salary of 48,000 panas (the highest salary 
in the Service). 

2. Praiusta, drawing 24,000 panas. 

3. Nayaka, drawing 12,000 panaa. 

4. Mukhya, getting 8,000 pame- 

We shall now discuss the details of administration relating 
■each of the divisions of the army. 
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Infantry: Six classes of troops. We have already seen how 
Chandragupta’s army was recruited from a variety of sources and 
composed of various classes of nsen. Kautilya describes them as 
follows : 

(1) Mania: troops in charge of the Mula, the root, or centre of 
provincial administration known as sthanfya, a provincial garrison 
(mula-rakshanam in IX. 2.); 

(2) Bhrita, mercenary troops engaged on pay ; 

(3) Sretii: gild-levies, troops recruited from the warrior clans 
belonging to countries such as Kamboja, Surashfra and the like 
[XL i] ; and also interpreted to mean soldiers pursuing the military 
art as a means of livelihood in the province {Janapadavartya- 
yudhiyaganah) [I. 33 ; IX. 2, and X. i] ; 

(4) Milra-bala: army supplied by an ally ; 

(5) Amilra-bala: troops recruited from the enemy country ; 

(6) Atavi hala: the troops recruited from the foivst tribes under 
the Warden of the forests (Afavipala) [ 76 .]. 

Sreni-bala. Of these classes of soldiers, those coming from 
warrior-clans took to arms as a profession and are called by Kautilya 
^astropajivinah [XI. i]. As just stated, Kautilya mentions the KStn- 
bojas and Sutashtras as examples of such military chans. He also 
mentions a class of ayudhiya villages which were like colonies of 
professional soldiers censussed by the rural officers [II. 35]. It is 
interesting to note that Panini mentions military communities called 
Ayvdhajfvitafyghas. 

Ataviku. The importance of the wild tribes as the source ci 
a gallant soldiery is adequately recognised by Kautilya. He says 
[VH. 10]: "The country full of forts, clans of robbers {Chora-gajfa)i 
Mlechchha people (like the Kirula highlanders), and wild tribes (Afavf) 
is always a menace.” Again, a king in despair {utsahahina) is advised 
to turn as a last source of strength to an army recruited from the 
fearless soldiers {pravira-purushnnath) of the warrior-clans (irepi), 
gangs of brigands (choragana), the foresters {Afavika), and the 
MUchchha tribes (like the Kiratas) [VII. 14]. Among these again 
Kautilya [VIII. 4] values the A^avikai more than the Choras or 
Pratirodhakas. These are used to nocturnal operations, hiding in 
forests (ruli'i-saira-charu/i), and to petty plunder of rich individuals 
(pradhanakopakaicha). The A(avikas, on the other hand, are a 
settled people, proud of their country [svaleiasihah), operating openly 
and in day-light [pralaua dri^yu^charanli), engaging in open warfare 
(prakaiayodhindfi) and publicly plundering property and killing 
people {apahartaro haniaraiicha) like independent sovereigns (rn jas- 
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adharmSnah), arc many in number (prabhutah), and invincible 
{vikrantnh). The Afavikas are also counted by Kautilya as, a source 
of external danger {bdhyakopa) to the State along with the Eashfra- 
mukhyaa (the provincial governors) and Antapialas [IX. 3]. These 
soldiers are best paid in kind {kupya) and in loot obtained in the 
enemy’s country [IX. 2]. 

In one sense, Kautilya says that the mercenary troops are better 
than the troops recruited from the warrior clans. They are always 
ready for action and more at command {va^ya). 

Caste. Kautilya preserves the tradition that the army could 
be recruited from all the castes, Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vai^ya, and 
^udra. But Kautilya does not think much of Brahmana soldiers, 
as they ate forgiving to the prostrate enemy. The Kshatriya soldiers 
are mote proficient in the military arts. The other classes of soldiers 
are useful for their strength of number [IX. 2]. 

Officeriag : Padika-Senapati-Nayaka. The ofiBcering of the 
army for field operations was according to a traditional plan. For 
every 10 elephants and 10 chariots accompanied by 50 horsemen and 
:oo foot-soldiers, there was a commander called Padiha ; for every 10 
Padikas or 100 elephants with 500 ^horsemen and 2,000 infantry, or 
100 chariots with the same number of horsemen and infantry, there 
was a commanding oflBcer called Senapali (like the Commander of a 
Division). Over 10 such Senapatis was an officer called the Nayaka 
[X. 6]. It is apparent that the officering and command were based on 
the decimal system of computation. The entire infantry force was 
under the control of the officer called Patty adhyaktha [II. 33]. His 
duty is to distribute the various classes of soldiers among different 
places according to their respective fitness. He has to train up the 
infantry {Patti) in fighting under different conditions, viz., (i) low and 
marshy land, (2) in high and dry land, (3) in broad day-light {prakaia), 
(4) by strategy (kutayuddha), (5) in trenches {khanakayuddhatii 
bhumim khatvd tatra sthitvd kriyamdnam tjuddham), (6) from high 
ramparts {akagayuddharn prakarddikatit druhya kriyamdnam yuddham), 
(7) in day and (8) in night [ 16 ]. 

We may consider here some details on the subject in V. 3 
indicating gradation of officers by their salaries. The highest 
Army Officer was Sendpati, Commander-in-Chief, one of the highest 
officers of the realm, equal in status to the Queen, Crown Prince and 
Prime Minister and receiving the same salary of 48,000 parias. Below 
him was the Nayaka drawing 12,000. Then came the Mnkhyas 
drawing 8.,ooo and Adhyakshas 4,000. Perhaps the Mukhyas and 
Adhyakshas in charge of the different forces, Infantry, Cavalry, Elephant 
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and Chariot, were administration oflBcers and not field officers as 
mentioned above. 

Equipment ; Greek account. Details regarding the equipment 
of the infantry may be derived from a variety of sources. According 
to Arrian, ‘the foot soldiers carry a bow of equal length with the man 
who bears it. This they rest upon the ground and pressing against it 
with their left foot, thus discharge the arrow, having drawn the suing 
far backwards ; for the shaft they use is little short of being three 
yards long and there is nothing which can resist an Indian archer’s 
shot — neither shield nor breastplate nor any stronger defence, if such 
there be. In their left hand they carry bucklers of undressed ox-hide, 
which are not so bread as those w’ho carry them but are about as long. 
Some are equipped with javelins instead of bows, but all wear a sword 
which is broad in the blade, but not longer than three cubits, and this, 
when they engage in a close fight (which they do with reluctance), they 
wield with both hands to fetch down a lustier blow.” 

Account of Kautilya. Kautilya, however, gives a complete 
account of weapons and military engines then in use. These he 
classifies according to their uses whether in battles, in the construction 
or defence of forts oc in the destruction of cities or strongholds of 
enemies. There were some machines which were immovable ((alAtto- 
yantriii.ii) ; others that were movable (chalayantrani) like Chahra, 
Trimla, Mudgara, Gada etc. ; there were also weapons with piercing 
sharp edges {kalamvkhani) such as Prasa, Kunta, etc. There 

were varieties of bows according to their make whether of bamboo, 
wood, or horn, as also of bow strings and of arrows tipped with Iron, 
bone or wood so as to cut, rend or pierce. Three kinds of swords 
are mentioned, with a crooked point or with curved blade, sharp and 
long ; their handles were made of the horns of the rhinoceros, buffalo, 
or of the tusks of elephants or of wood etc. There are also razor-like 
weapons such as imasu, kufhara etc. Some machines are for hurling 
stones. There were also varieties of armour or coat of mail for the 
whole body such as loha-jsla (complete armour and helmet), loha-juliha 
(armour without helmet), loha-pafia (armour without arms), hha- 
kavachu ( coat of mail with breast-plate and back cover ), sv.tra 
kaiikata ( dress of woven threads), and different armours of skins of 
rhinoceros, elephant, alligator etc ; and shields for various parts of the 
body such as helmets {iirastran^), collars (kavfhatru^a), arm-guards 
{tUrpasa), head-covers {kaatikarifa), belts (peft), all manufactured by 
skilled artisans [II. i8]. 

Soldier in Sculpture. The literary evidence, Greek or Indian, 
as to the arms and weapons of Ancient India is confirmed by the 
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available evidence of old Indian art. A nearly life-size figure of an 
infantry soldier armed as described by Megasthenes appears among 
the sculptures of Bharhut which are generally taken to date from the 
age of Asoka. The most accurate description, however, of the early 
Indian arms may be obtained from the sculptures of Sanchi and other 
topes of the first century A.D. described by Cunningham and Fergusson. 
“ In one of them,” says Cunningham, “ there is the representation of 
a siege... the soldiers wear a tight-fitting dress and kilt ; the arms are a 
sword and bows and arrows. The swords are short and broad and 
tally exactly with the description of Megasthenes,” given above. 
The bas-reliefs represent nearly all the foot-soldiers as archers, 
which is in accord also with the statement of Megasthenes. 
Some of them, Megasthenes states, use darts instead of arrows. 
This is also confirmed by one of the bas-reliefs showing a soldier 
covered by a shield and holding a dart horizontally, ready to launch 
it forward. The same dart is placed in one of the porter’s hands 
at the western gate. The most usual shield represented in the bas- 
reliefs is also long and narrow and rounded at the top, as described by 
Megasthenes. The shields of the cavalry were, according to Megasthe- 
nes, smaller than those of the infantry. This is also the case 
throughout the bas-reliefs in which the horse^men’s shield is always 
about 2 ft. in length. 

The arms represented on the Bhilsa topes are bows and arrows, 
dagger, sword, spear with triangular head, axe, battle-axe, trident, 
infantry and cavalry shields. 

On another of the bas-reliefs at Sanchi is represented a legend 
of Prince SiddbSrtha shooting an arrow which pierced an iron target. 
In the foreground of the picture are three warriors armed with 
Parthian bow and short straight sword of Roman shape, carried over 
the light shoulder ; they also wear cross-straps for carrying their 
quivers. Drums and pipes accompany them. 

Indian Soldier* fighting in Europe. It may be noted that the 
valour of the Indian Army was known beyond the bounds of India in 
very early times. As early as 480 B. C. the army of Xerxes which 
invaded Greece comprised an Indian contingent clad in cotton 
garments (probably suira-kaiikafa referred to by Kautilya, as mentioned 
above) and armed with cane bows and iron-tipped cane, arrows. 

Parade.. The infantry had to take a regular drilling and 
training. The king himself was to hold a review of troops every 
day at sunrise and witness their military manoeuvres (^ilpadar^anam 
kuryat, iSilpayogySi, kuryu^) [V. 3.]. 
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Strong points. One point of the infantry’s superiority to the 
other arms of the military is stated by Kaujilya to be that the infantry 
is capable of taking up arms {^aslravahanam) and of military exercises 
{vyayama) on all kinds of soil or ground {sarvade 6 a) and in all 
weathers, dry or wet (aarva-kala). The horses, elephants, and chariots 
cannot operate in all weathers or on swampy soil [X. 4]. 

Address to Soldiers. By way of encouraging the army in 
the field of battle, Kautilya suggests the delivery of the following 
inspiring speeches to them. The king should address his soldiers 
as follows ; “I am a paid servant like yourselves; this country is to be 
enjoyed (by me) together with you ; you have to strike the enemy 
specified by me {Tulyavetanosmi; bhavadbhis^aha hliogyamidam rujyath’, 
maysbhihitah parobhihantavyah) [X. 3]. 

His Minister and Priest should encourage the army by saying 
thus: “It is declared in the Vedas that the destiny which is attained by 
sacrificers properly performing their sacrifices is the very destiny 
which lies in store for the brave” {Y edeshvapyannirHyate — 
“samapladakahiit.anaih yajfianamavabJiritheshu sd te galir yd sUravum 
itV [ 16 .] 

Again; ‘Beyond those places which Brahmanas desirous of getting 
into heaven attain by their sacrifices and practice of penance are 
the places which brave men, losing their lives in righteous battles, 
are destined immediately to attain” {ydn yajilasaiighais tapasd cha 
viprah, svargaiahivMb palrachayaidcha yanti \ 

Kakanena Idnapyaliydnti duruh, prdiiun suyvddhtshu 
parityajantah 1 1 ). 

“A soldier on the other hand is destined to go to hell and 
shall not receive the privilege of proper funeral rites being performed 
at his death if he does not fight in return for the subsistence he 
owes to his master (Navarh aardvarh salilasya pUrriami ausarhskritath 
darbhakritottariyam , 

tat taaya ma bhunnarakam cha gachchhed. yo bhartripindasya krite 
na yuddhyet I j) 

• Astrologers and other followers of the king should infuse 
spirit into his army by pointing out the impregnable nature of its array 
and phalanx and they should also frighten the enemy (Vyukasam- 

pada karlaniikadiachaaya vargah aarvajTiadaivasaniyogukhydpandhhydm 

svapakaharh uddharshayet parapakshath chodvejayet). 

Soothsayers and court-bards should describe heaven as the 
destination of the brave and hell for the timid. They should also 
extol the caste, corporation, family, deeds and character of the soldiers 
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(sulamagadhafi iUra^ath svargamasvargath bhirUvarh jalisathghakula- 
karmavrittastavarh cha yodhanam varnayeyuh). 

Spies, carpenters, and astrologers should proclaim promptly 
the success of their own operations and the failure of those of the 
enemy {Satrikavardhaki mauhUrlikak svakarmasiddhimasiddhirn 
paresham). 

Rewards. Lastly, the Commander-in-chief used to declare the 
rewards and honours graded according to the value of the feats per- 
formed or the triumphs achieved. These were 100,000 (panas) for 
slaying the hostile king, 50,000 for slaying his Commander-in-chief 
and heir- apparent, 10,000 for the chief of the brave, 5000 for the 
commander of an elephant or a chariot-division, 1000 for the 
commandant of a cavalry division, too for the leader of the infantry 
{paiti-mukliya), 20 for biinging a head and twice the pay in addition 
to whatever is seized [X. 3].” 

Cavalry. The special work of cavalry in a battle is stated by 
Kautilya to be the supervision of the discipline of the army, lengthen- 
ing its line, protection of its sides, first attack, turning the movement 
of the army, pursuit and the like [X. 4]. 

Superintendent of Horses {ASvadhyaksha), Horses were so 
necessary and important for Chandragupta’s army that there was a 
department of Government to look after their recruitment and 
proper training. The Superintendent of horses bad to keep a register 
of horses ; classify them according to their breed, age, colour, and 
size etc ; to provide for their stabling, fix their diets, arrange for their 
breaking and training and the treatment of their diseases by 
veterinary surgeons. 

Recruitment. The horses of Chandragupta’s cavalry, con- 
sidering its numerical strength, had to be recruited from various 
places which are thus named by Kautilya [II. 30] ; Kamboja 
[Afghanistan, the Kaofu of Hiuen-Tsang], Sindhu (Sind), Aratta 
(Punjab), Vanayu (Arabia), Balbika [Balkh], Sauvira (Sind or Indus 
delta), Papeya, and Taitala (unknown). ‘Western horses’ in general 
are highly prized in the Mahahhctrata, but those of Sindhu and 
Kamboja are most mentioned \yibh. III. 71, 12]. Equally famous 
were the steeds from Balhi [M^h. I, 221, 51 ; v. 86, 6., etc.]. 

Stabling. The mettle of horses was tested by ceitain measure- 
ments of parts of its body as stated by Kautilya. Stables were built 
in conformity to the rules of hygiene and health. There were also 
strict regulations governing the horse’s diet under different conditions. 

Training. War horses received special and regular training 
in the yarions movements required on the battle field. 
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Veterinary Surgeons. The Superintendent had to report 
the diseases of horses. The Veterinary Surgeons had not only to 
treat those diseases but also to see that the physical growth of 
the animal was harmonious. Errors in treatment were punished 

[II. 30]. 

Greek Account of Equipment. The equipment of the cavalry 
has been thus described by Arrian [Indica, Chap. XIV]: “The 
Indians do not put saddles on their horses cor do they curb them 
with their . bits, but they fit on, round the extremity of the horses’ 
mouth, a circular piece of stitched raw ox-hide studded with pricks 
of iron or brass pointing inwards but not very sharp. Within the 
horse’s mouth is a piece of iron like dart to which the reins are 
fastened.” This, however, contradicts the statement of Megasthenes 
[McCrindle, Frag. XXXX] who says that “it is the practice of Indians 
to control their horses with bit and bridle and to make them move 
at a measured pace, and in a straight course. They neither, however, 
gall their tongue by use of spiked muzzles nor torture the roof of 
their mouth.” Megasthenes is also supported by the Sanchi 
sculptures which show how perfect was • the headgear of the horses 
at the time. 

The Warochariots. These were important factors of the army. 
Their functions in war are thus described by Kaufilya [X. 4]. “Pro- 
ection of the army; repelling the attack made by all the four constituents 
of the enemy’s army ; seizing and abandoning (positions) during the 
time of battle; restoring a broken array or phalanx, breaking the 
compact array of the enemy’s army, frightening, inspiring awe by 
magnificence and sound” {SvabalaraksJia chahiraiigabalapralishedhah 
sangrame grahanam moishanarn bhinnasandliUnam abhinnabhedanam 
trasanam audaryam bhimaghoshadcheifi rathakarmnvi)- 

Superintendent of Chariots : {Rathudkyaksha). As pointed 
out by Megasthenes, there was a separate Department of the War 
Office charged with the duty of maintaining the efficiency of the 
chariot as an element of the army. The Head of the Department 
was called the Supejjntendcnt of Chariots {Rathadhyahsha) whose 
functions have been detailed by Kautilya [II. 33]. He had primarily 
to attend to the construction of the chariots according to standard 
sizes correspionding to seven different kinds of chariots then in use. 
The war-chariots {ssthgramika or parapurabhiyanika) were ten 
pwushas (probably ft,) in height and 6 hastat er 9 ft. in width. 
The chariot manufacturers had to be adequately paid The next 
important duty of the Superintendent was to maintain' the efficiency 
of the training of the chariotmen in shooting arrows buelinA missiles 
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and darts, charioteering, controlling the steeds, and generally fighting 
from the chariot [/6.]. 

Defeet of Poros. Poros depended largely upon his chariots in 
his resistance of Alexander and the following description of his chariots 
by Curtius [VIII. 14] is very interesting reading : “Each chariot 
was drawn by four horses and carried six men, of whom two were 
shield-bearers, two archers posted on each side of the chariot, and 
the other two charioteers as well as men at arms ; for when the 
fighting was at close quarters they dropped their reins and hurled dart 
after dart against the enemy.” 

KautUya [II. 33] also requires the chariot warriors to be^ skilled 
in the art of shooting arrows (ishu) and hurling clubs and cudgels 
{astraprah arana ) . 

But, “on this particular day,” continues Curtius, “the chariots 
proved to be scarcely of any service, for the rain had made the ground 
slippery and unfit for horses to ride over, while the chariots kept 
sticking in the muddy sloughs and proved almost immovable from 
their great weight.” 

Thus the cause of the defeat of Poros was the unsuitability of 
the ground for the chariots which, according to Kautilya, would work 
best on the land which is free from mounds and wet lands and which 
affords space for turning {Toyadaya^rayavati nirutkhatinf kedarahinU 
vyavartanasamartheti rathanamatidayah [X. 4]. The time also was 
unsuitable, for chariots work best in the dry season {alpavarshapaiikarfi 
varshati tnaruprayam) [IX. i]. The space and time suitable for 
chariots are also indicated in the Mahabharta (apafika-garto-rahita 
rathahhUmiTf, pradadyate [<^anl» P. XXIV]. 

A Vyuha of Chariots. It may be noted that a Vyoha of chariots 
or a regiment of charioteers which may be taken to be the unit of this 
branch of the army, is stated by Kautilya [X. 5] to comprise 45 
chariots, each of which was drawn by five horses. Thus, besides the 
chariots, this section of the army is calculated to consist of 225 horses, 
675 warriors, and- another 675 servants (j>adagopa). 

It is also calculS'ted that there should be three men or foot 
soldiers to oppose a horse (praliyvddha) and 15 soldiers to oppose one 
chariot. Five horses are again to be pitted against one elephant while 
there will be required 15 servants for attending the horse, chariot, and 
elephant [f6.]. 

The chariot in Sculpture. The representations of old Indian 
chariots appear on the Sanchi bas-reliefs which shows the car on two 
wheels, wjth sixteen spokes to each wheel, with a cubicle body open 
behind and drawn by two horses. There is also one long pole in the 
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middle, curving upward near the neck of the horses with two short 
shafts on the sides reaching only as far as the flanks but there is no 
yoke. There is barely accomodation in the car for two persons to 
stand or sit side by side. The car in the sculpture, however, is used 
for religious purposes. The whip is also delineated at Sanchi and is 
shown as a stiff leather, though attached to a short handle. 

The Elephant«of-war. The elephant force was of great im* 
portance for on that depended the victory of kings and the destruction 
of the enemy’s army as stated by Kaupilya {hastipradhano vijayo 
rajMm [II. 2]; hastipradhano hi paranikavadha iti) [VII. II]. This 
is also echoed by Megasthenes in his reference to elephants ‘turning 
the scale of victory.’ 

Strong Points. The special work of the elephants in war has 
been thus stated by Kautilya : “Marching in the front {Purcyanam ') ; 
marching where there are no roads (akritamarga), places of shelter 
or landing places along rivers ; protecting the flanks ; 
crossing the tivers ; penetrating into places rendered inaccessible 
by bushes and shrubs ; breaking through the phalanx of the 
enemy’s army (sambadha) ; setting fire to the enemy’s camp and 
quenching it in one’s own ; capable of achieving victory by itself 
without the help of other limbs of the army {ekaiigavijaya) ; restoring 
the broken phalanx and breaking through that of the enemy forces 
(bhinnasandhanam abhinnabhedanam) ; protection against danger 
{vyasane tranam) ; trampling down the enemy forces {obhighata); 
terrorising the army [vibhishika) ; inspiring terror (irasanam) ; 
giving an imposing appearance to the army {avdaryam=eainyamahatt- 
v(wi ) ; capturing {grahanam) the enemy’s soldiers and releasing 
{mokshamm) one’s own ; destruction of ramparts {sala), gates (dvara), 
towers {atfaJaka) and the rooms over them ; and carrying treasure’. 
[X. 4 ] In another passage [II. 2], Kautilya points out that elephants 
being of stupendous bodies {atipramaryaiariryh') are capable of 
breaking through the enemy’s phalanx {paranikaVyUhapramardanam), 
destroying his fortifications (Durga) and bis military camp 
{Skandhavura), besides other destructive feats. 

Time of operation The time suitable for the operation of 
elephants was all seasons of the year except the hot season when 
elephants profusely perspire causing injury to their skin and leprosy 
{kusJtthino). When they cannot have bath in water and cannot profusely 
drink water, they are consumed by an inner heat {antaravaksharah') 
and become blind (andhibhavanti) [IX. I]. Therefore, the elephants 
should be employed on expeditions in a well-watered country (prabhu- 
toduke dtse) and when it rains (varshati). 
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Place. As to the place suitable for the operation of elephants, 
Kau^ilya [X. 4] prescribes as follows : “Accessible hills {gamyaiaila), 
low-lying swamps {nimnavisliama) and . uneven ground with trees 
which can be pulled down, with plants that can be uprooted, and 
which is not boggy and broken into holes and pits (‘pafikabhangura- 
darana-hina) ; also that which is full of dust (pathsu), mud (kardama), 
swamps, grass and weeds, and free from the obstruction of the branches 
of big trees [X. 4]. 

Superintendent of Elephants (Hastyadhyaksha) [II. 31,32]. 
The training and eflSciency of elephants as a fighting force were 
looked after by a special branch of the War Ofiice, as pointed out by 
Megasthenes. The Department was presided over by an official 
called the Superintendent of Elephants (Hastyadhyaksha) assisted 
by a regular staff of subordinate officers who attended to the manifold 
duties and operations necessary for the rearing up of an adequate 
elephant force for the State. 

Acquisition. Firsdy, there was the work of securing the 
elephants from various places and keeping the wild animals in specially 
appointed forests or preserves. Elephants came from the following 
places : (i) Kalinga, (2) Ahga, (3) Prachya (eastern India), (4) 
Chedi, (5) KaraSa, (6) Da^arna, (7) Aparanta (western India), (8) 
Suiashtra and (9) Panchanada (Punjab). 

Superintendent, of Elephant forests (N agavanadhyaksha) 
[II. 2], The elephant-forests or preserves were under the control 
of the superintendent called the N agavanadkyaksha with staff of 
assistants called the Nagavampalas who controlled the approaches to 
and from the forests. 

Elephant-Trainers. Secondly, there wss the work of the capture 
and training of wild elephants requiring another set of officers having 
special knowledge and experience of that difficult work. These were 
drivers or grooms of elephants (Hastipaka), boundary -guards (Saimika), 
foresters (Fana-cAarifca), those who slip nooses round the legs of the 
elephant {Pada-psiika), and the elephant-trainers (Avikastha) [II. 2]. 
The trainers had to perform the important initial function of discrimin- 
ating between elephants which were worthy of capture and those which 
were not so for disease or other defects such as extreme youth (vikka), 
disease (vyadhita), pregnancy or having young ones to suckle {garbhirti 
and dhenuka) and the smallness (mudha) or absence of tusks(»na/fc«fta) 

[II. 31]. 

Capture of Elephants : Khedda. Female elephants were used 
in the capture of elephants (Eastibandhaki) which were pursued 
by the traces of their dung and urine, their foot marks the places of 
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rest or the damage caused by them in their course {kv.laputoddisenn). 
The mode of capture has been described by Megasthcnes: it was 
to place a few female elephants in an enclosure with a surrounding 
deep trench into which the wild animals found their way by a bridge 
to be subsequently withdrawn. 

Stabling Staff. Thirdly, there were the stabling arrangements 
requiring a special stabling staff which included aftiong others the 
physician {Chikitsaka), the trainer (Anikastha), the mahout, ordinary 
{AroMka) or expert (Adhorana), the groom (Hastipaka), the 
attendant {Aupacharika), the cook (V idhapachaka), the grass-supplier 
(Yuvasika), the guard {Kiitirakshakd) and those who look after the 
animal -at night (Aupadayika) [11. 32]. These regulated the diet 
and the daily necessities (such as bathing exercise, training, and rest) 
of the animals. 

Military Training. Fourthly, there was the important work of 
giving the State elephants, especially those meant for war (sannahya'), 
a proper training for which regular expert assistance was needed. 
They had to be trained in all the movements necessary in war 
isarhgramika) such as rising, bending or jumping (vpastkana), turning 
{samvartana), killing or capturing {vadhuvadha), fighting with other 
elephants {hastiyuddha) and even assailing forts and chits {ndgar ay anam) 
[II. 3t; 32]- 

, Riders. Acccording to Megasihenes [Frag. XXXV], the 
war-elephant, ‘'cither in what is called the tower, or on his bare back, 
in sooth, carries three fighting men of whom two shoot from the 
side while one shoots from behind. There is also a fourth man who 
carries in his hand the goad wherewith he guides the animal much 
in the same way as the pilot and captain of a ship direct its course 
with the helm.” 

Thus quite a variety of officers co operated for the rearing up 
of a good breed of elephants to serve in war. The contribution of 
the elephants to the fighting force of the empire under Chandragupta 
was not inconsiderable. 

Eajstern India home of Elephants. From a comparison of the 
contemporary armies of India which we have referred to above, it is 
evident that the army under Chandragupta was an advance upon 
them in respect of elephants, in the securing and training of which 
the east, i. e. Magadha, had the pre-eminence, according to the 
unanimous testimony of the Indian records (Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
India, p. 266]. We may recall in this connection the mention by 
Kaufilya of Pmehya (the east) as the region which supplied the best 
elephants, and also a passage of the Mahabharata [XII. loi] which in 
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comparing the military skill attained by different peoples, points out 
the pre-eminence of the Pruchyas at elephant-fighting. With this 
we may also compare the statement ascribed to Megasthenes [Ancient 
India, p. 118] that the largest elephants in all the land were those 
called the Praisian i.e , of the land of the Prasii or eastern people, the 
Magadhas. 

Admiralty : Superintendent of Shipping {N avadhyaksha). We 
have now dealt with the main divisions' of the army and shall close our 
account by a reference to the Board of Admiralty whicn, according to 
Megasthenes, was a department of the War-Office of Chandragupta. 
The evidence on the Mauryan Navy is rather scanty. According to 
Kautilya, the Admiralty was the portfolio of an officer called the 
Superintendent of ships and boats who had to deal with all matters 
relating to war, The use of vessels in war first shows itself in the 
campaigns of Alexander who effected his passage across the, Indus 
[V. A. Smith, Early History of India, p. 55] and the Hydaspes 
[ 76. ] by means of his flotilla of boats. Arrian notes (my History of 
Indian Shipping, p. 102] the construction of dock yards and the 
contribution of galleys of 30 oars and of transport vessels by the tribe 
called XathToi. The construction of ships was the monopoly of the 
State but the ships were let out on hire (Strabo, XV. 46]. This is 
confirmed by Kautilya [II. 28].' It was the duty of the Admiralty to 
pursue and destroy piratical boats and ships {himsrikah) as well as 
those from an enemy’s country (amitravishayaligah). The Admiralty 
in fact policed the rivets and sea-shore. They had also to collect all 
tolls levied at ferries, harbour dues, and customs, but they were 
bound to offer free passage to “ men who were engaged to carry things 
(provisions and orders) to the army” [76]. Thus boats were needed 
not so much for actual fighting as for purposes of transport of arms 
and provisions for the army along water-ways. 

Policy. The vast military resources of the empire were to be 
applied with reference to a policy aiming at two objectives called (i) 
Sama, enjoyment in security of results achieved by (2) Vyayama or 
effort [VI. 2]. 

These two aims, again, depended upon the six-fold Policy called 
Shadgunyam comprising (i) Sandhi or Panabandha. agreement 
between States with pledges or guarantees ; (2) Vigmha or Apakara, 
war ; (3) Asana or Upekshana, neutrality ; (4) Tana or Abhyuchchaya. 
expedition based on a collection of materials of war preparation ; (5) 
Sarhiraya or PararjMnam, seeking a shelter of a more powerful king 
by surrendering money or hostages ; (6) Dcaidkibhava, making peace 
with one and war with another [VII. i ]. 
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The results to follow from this six fold policy are the three 
conditions for the State ; Rshayah or decline, Sthmam, stationary 
state ; and Vriddhi, expansion. 

The condition of the State will depend upon its policy, good 
(mya) or bad {apanaya), and also upon luck {daiva), good {aya) or 
bad (anayd). 

The ideal king must aim at Vriddhi, expansion of his tenitory, 
which he must achieve as a conqueror {V ijigishu). 

His successs [Siddhi) will depend upon bis strength {Sakti). 

&al{li is of three kinds : that of (i) Wisdom {jMnabalam) and 
counsel (manlraiakti), (2) Resources, material and military {ko^adanda- 
balath prabhu-^akti) and (3) Determination (vikraTnabalam utsaha- 
saktih [VI. i]. 

The sphere of application of the sixth-fold policy is what is 
called the Circle of States with which the king cultivates rela- 
tions, friendly, or unfriendly {Shadgunyasya praktifi-mandodci-ffi yonih) 
[VI. 2] 

These foreign relations are thus differentiated : 

The neighbouring king is to be treated as the enemy. His 
neighbour is the friend. Other Powers will be the enemy’s ally, and 
the allies of the king, or the conqueror’s allies, and the allies of the 
enemy’s allies. 

There is also the Madhyama king betvreen the conqueror and 
his enemy, who may help either. 

And, lastly, there is the neutral (udasina) king. 

The programme of conquest laid down is, first, to seize 
the enemy’s territory and then that of the Madhyama and of Uddsina 
[XIII. 4}. 

This is the first way of conquest {eskah prathamo mdfgah prithi- 
vifh jetum). 

Where there is no or Udasina State and the con- 

queror is left to deal with the enemy by himself, he is to attempt 
conquest by his own superior power being applied first to win over 
the enemy’s xMinisters and, later, his army, and then secure his treasury 
{ariprakruih amatyadin siidhayet Tata iillarah prakritih koiadandd- 
dikah). This is the second way of conquest. 

Where there is no Circle of States (ifaadula) to be conquered, 
he should conquer his friend by his enemy or his enemy by his friend 
by a war between them so as to weaken both and conquer both. This 
vs the third way. 
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Or he may, with the help of his ally, subdue his enemy, and, with 
his power doubled, subdue the second, ^ind with power trebled, the 
third king. This is the fourth way to conquest, 

He must behave as a conqueror {jitva cha prithivim) by ruling by 
Dharma or Law [/{n]. 

He is to ‘cover the defects of the conquered king by his own 
virtues and by doubling his own virtues by good administration, by 
concessions {anugraha), remiss! jns (parikara)^ gift (dana) and honours 
(mana), and thus contribute to the contentment and good of his 
new subjects {prakrllipriyzhitani anuvartela) He is advised 
to adopt the minners and customs dress (vesha), language 

{bhasha), and laws (achara) of the conquered peoples. He should 
respect their religion, social institutions (mmaja) and festivals {utsava). 
His Spies {Satrit),ah) will report to the leaders of the people of different 
localities (deda), villages {grama), castes {jali) and corporations {saiigha) 
on the injuries inflicted on the country {apachara) by the enemy, and on 
his own power, affection for them, and measures for their welfare. He 
is to honour their gods, and reward their men of letters {VidyoSUra), 
orators (Fa A-yasTira), and religious people {DharmaMra) by gifts of 
land, goods, and remissions of taxes. He should celebrate his con- 
quest by a general gaol-delivery {sarvabandhanamokshaipxm) and 
sanction the maintenance of the destitute, the helpless and the diseased. 
He is to prohibit the slaughter of animals for half a month during the 
period of Chaturmasya (July to September), for four nights at the 
time of full moon, and for a night on the day of the nakshatra 
marking the king’s birth and his conquest of the country {rajanakskatra, 
and dtia-nakshatra, as explained by the commentator). He should, 
finally, adopt all measures necessary to ensure his safety and conquest 
in a new country by dealing effectively with all sources of mischief 
and discontent [XII. 5]. 

No better maxims and principles can be thought of for empire- 
building for an emperor like Chandragupta Maury a who had to deal 
with so many communities of different social systems and religions 
making up his vast empire comprising the foreigners or Yonas at its 
north-western end and, in the rest of the empire, within India proper, 
peoples in different stages of social evolution from the aboriginal 
peoples, forest-tribes (the Afavikaa) and nomads, up to the cultured 
classes (the Aryas) brought up under the YarnaSrama-dharma system 
at the top of the social structure. It was only a wide principle 
of synthesis and comprehension, as enunciated by Kaujilya for the 
Digvijayi emperor, which could accommodate within its extensive range 
so 'many differences and such a large amount of social and cultural 
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diversity sp as to reconcile them in a composite whole and weld them 
together as parts of a common political system or empire. Kautilya 
and Chandragupta thus rank as India’s first empire-builders by virtue 
of their sound imperial theory and practice. They founded their 
empire on the stable and broad basis of complete cultural freedom 
for all its communities, respect for their differences in language, 
custom, and creed, and protection of all their rights, social, religious, 
and linguistic, which make up communal integrity. 



CHAPTER XI 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

Social System; Castes. Society was based on the orthodox 
Brahminical system which divided it among four principal castes 
{farms) as already described, together with many lower castes {avara- 
varna) [VI. i ; VII. II]. 

Mixed Castes. There was also in the country any number of 
mixed castes [anlaraXa) as the outcome of marriages between persons of 
different castes. The fruits of such inter marriage between them arc 
thus mentioned by Kaufilya [III. 7.]; (i) Offspring of anuloma 
marriage : Ambashtha, Nishada or ParaSava (of Brahmin father) : 
Ugra (of Kshatriya father); Sodra (of Vaiiya father); (2) offspring 
of pratitoma marriage ; Ayogava, Kshatta, and Chandala (of Sadra 
father) ; Magadha and Vaidehaka (of Vai^ya father) ; and Sata (of 
Kshatriya father). 

Offspring of further mixtures are thus stated : The son of an 
Ugra by a Nishada woman is called Kukkutaka ; of a Nishada by an 
Ugra woman Pukkasa ; of an Ambashtha by a Vaidehaka woman, 
Fama ; of a Vaidehaka by an Ambashfha woman, ; of an 

Ugra by a Kshatta woman, 6 vapaka. 

Ascendancy of Brahminism. It is to be recalled that “the 
Mauryan empire”, as F. W. Thomas puts it [Cambridge History, I. 
484], “began with a Brahman, as well as a national reaction, and, 
under Kautilya’s leadership, regulated society by the rules of FarnS- 
^ramadharma as explained above. The apex of this society was the 
Brahmana who, as Purohita, and the king’s preceptor, influenced 
politics and administration to a very large extent, and also legislation as 
a member of the Parishad. His social position of pre-eminence was 
recognised by laws exempting him from taxation and confiscation, from 
corporal punishment and the death penalty, branding and banishment 
being in his case the ultima ratio [IV. 8]. But all this social honour 
was due to the fact that he hardly belonged to the society as such : he 
was in the world but not of it. His true office was study and teach- 
ing, and his proper abode was the forest hermitage where he 
maintained the sacred fires .and lived for another world” [Carribtidge 
History, [ 76 .]. 
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But such a social order was now threatened by the growth of 
heterodox and proselytising sects like Jainism, Buddhism, and many 
others mentioned in the literature of the times [See writer’s Hindu 
Civilization, pp 222-26], which were threatening its foundations by 
organising brotherhoods of ascetics (pravrajia). Accordingly, we can 
well understand why Kautilya, as the champion of the Brahminical 
system, does not at all look with favour upon premature renunciation 
of the world and of the obligations of domestic life without the formal 
sanction of legal authorities (cf. aprichchhya dharrnasthan in II. r) 
and without provision for son and wife {pulradararii apratividhaya) 
[f6.]. He even forbids giving any quarter in the villages to such 
unlicensed ascetics for fear of disturbance to rurdl society (na 
janapaJat/i upanivi^la [/u.] 

"Accordingly, we see in the Mauryan age the beginning of a 
stage of concentration, in which only a few great sects could maintain 
themselves by the side of a settled Brshmana orthodoxy. And this 
was a natural corollary of a great empire” [Cambridge History, Ib.]. 

Greek accounts of Hindu Society : Confusion between Caste 
and Craft. It is not at all a matter of surprise that the Greek 
notices of Hindu Society do not show a complete comprehension of a 
system which is rather singular and strange to foreigners. Megas- 
thenes, and the Greek writers after him, describe the seven “classes of 
India by a confusion between castes proper and the crafts associated 
with them. “But his seven classes may truly reflect”, as Bevan well 
points out [Ib. 409], “the various activities which a Greek resident 
at Pataliputra could see going on round about him in the fourth 
century B. C.” 

The Brahmin as seen by Megasthenes. It is, howover, 
possible to separate the Greek accounts of caste from those of the 
occupations followed by the different classes of people with which 

they are mixed up, or the different occupations followed by the same 
caste. 

Megasthenes has recorded the following observations on 
Brahmins as a caste ; 

He calls the Brahmins "philosophers who are first in rank but 
form the smallest class in point of number” [Frag. XXXIII]. 

But we owe to Strabo [XX. i, 58-60] a fuller account of what 
Megasthenes has recorded on the subject ; 

Brachmanes’. “The philosophers are of two kinds : (l) 
Brachmanes and (2) Sarmanes. The Brachmanes are the best 
esteemed,, for they have a more consistent dogmatic systdm.” 
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Studentship. (As students) they “have their abode in a grove 
in front of the city within a moderate-sized enclosure. They live in 
a simple style, and lie on beds of rushes or (deer) skins. They 
abstain from animal food and sexual pleasures, and spend their time 
in listening to serious discourse.” 

Householder’s State. “After living in this manner for seven- 
and-thirty years, each individual retires to his own property, where 
he lives for the rest of the days in ease and security. 

“They then array themselves in fine muslin, and wear a few 
trinkets of gold On their fingers and in their ears. They eat flesh, 
but not that of animals employed in labour. They abstain from hot 
and highly seasoned food.” 

This is a description of the first Airama of life, that of the 
Brahmachari, followed by that of the householder. Only there is a 
mistake in taking the period of studentship at 37 years, which is 
exceptional and is the limit contemplated by Manu [III. 1.] Here 
Mcgasthenes also shows his ignorance of the Hindu division of life into 
four a^ramaa. 

Megasthenes also indicates the occupations followed by the 
Brahmins of the day. 

Occupations. They serve as priests “private persons who wish 
to offer sacrifices or perform other sacred rites.” 

They also “are employed publicly by kings at what is called the 
Great Synod where, at the beginning of the new year, ali the 
philosophers are gathered together, and any philosopher who may 
have committed any useful suggestion to writing, or observed any 
means for improving the crops and the cattle, or for promoting the 
public interest, declares it publicly.” 

Diodorus, in his «pitome of Megasthenes, puts the matter a 
little differently. 

He says that ‘in requital of their services (as priests), they 
receive valuable gifts and privileges.” 

“To the people of India at large they also render great benefits 
when, gathered together at the beginning of the year, they forewarn the 
assembled multitude about droughts and wet weather, and also about 
propitious winds and diseases,, and other topics capable of profiting 
the heaters. Thus the people and the sovereign, learning beforehand 
what is to. happen, always make provision against a coming deficiency, 
and never fail to prepare beforehand what will help in time of need. 

Arrian also observes as follows on the same subjea ; “The 
sophists are not so numerous as the others, but hold the supreme 
place of dignity tmd honour ; for they are under no necessity of doing 
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any bodily labour at all or of contributing from the produce of their 
labour anything to the common stock, nor indeed, is any duty 
absolutely binding on them, except to per form the sacrifice offered to 
the gods on behalf of the State.” 

Sarmanes (_^ramanas). To return now to the other class of 
philosophers called Satmanea by Megasthenes : Strabo says : "As 
to the Sarmanes, the most highly honoured are called Eylobioi, 
‘forest-dwellers’ {vanapra-thas or vanavasins). They live in the 
forest on leaves of trees and wild fruits, and wear garments made 
from the bark of trees. They also abstain from sexual intercourse 
and from wine.’^ According to Clemens, " they neither live in cities 
nor even in houses. They wear barks of trees and live on acorns. 
They neither marry nor beget children.” This description corresponds 
to Brahmacharis who preferred to remain as such throughout life, and 
were called Naishfhika-Brahmacharia. 

The term Sarmanes stands for Sanskrit &ramai^ which was 
then a general term for ascetics whether Buddhist or non-Buddhist, 
though by the time of Asoka the term was used exclusively for 
Buddhist monks or Bhikshus. 

As Sevan points out ; “It has been thought that we have in 
the Sarmanes of Magasthenes the first mention of Buddhists by 
Western writers. In the description, however, there is nothing 
distinctively Buddhist and the term Sratnai^a is used in Indian 
literature of non-Buddhist sects. If, therefore, the people to whom 
Magasthenes heard the term applied were Buddhists, he must have 
known so little about them that he could only describe them by 
features which were equally found in various sorts of Hindu holy 
men. His description applies to Brahmin ascetics rather than to 
Buddhist” [Cambridge History, I. 420]. 

It will appear from the description of these iSratnavtaa that they 
were Brahmins of the third and fourth A^ramaa of life and known 
as Parivrajakaa and Sathnyasis. 

Gautama, in his Dharma-autra, calls a man of the third dirama 
a Bhikahu who is described as (i) Ankhaya, devoid of store of articles 
and (2) Urdhvareta, devoid of desire for sexual intercourse (as stated 
also by Megasthenes) ; and a man of the fourth aarama, a Vaikhanasa 
who should (as Megasthenes also says), live in the forest (vane), 
subsist on roots and fruits, and wear only bark and skin (chfrOjitta) 
[III and X]. 

Baudh 3 yana and Apastamba use the term Parivrujaia for the 
fourth asrama and also the term Sathnyasf. 
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Their occupations. The Greek writers tell cf the activities of 
these ascetics or ^ramanas. 

“ They communicate with the kings who consult them by mes- 
sengers regarding the causes of things, and who, through them, 
worship and supplicate the deity. 

“ Some of them are physicians engaged in the study of the 
nature of man. They effect cures rather by regulating diets than by 
the use of medicines. Of medicines, they attach greater value to those 
applied externally than to drugs. The remedies most esteemed are 
ointments and plasters. All others they consider to be in a great 
measure pernicious in their nature. 

" They, too, like Brahmans, train themselves to endurance, both 
by undergoing active toil, and by the endurance of pain, so that they 
remain for a whole day motionless in one fixed attitude.” 

As Elphinstone points out : “ The habits of these physicians 
seem to correspond with those of Brahmans of the fourth stage.” 

And McCrindle also rightly remarks ; “ It is indeed a remark- 
able circumstance that the religion of Buddha should never have been 
expressly noticed by the Greek authors, though it had existed for two 
centuries before Alexander. The only explanation is that the appear- 
ance and manners of its followers were not so peculiar as to enable 
a foreigner to .distinguish them from the mass of the people.” 

Strabo further says about their habits that " they do not live in 
the open air. They live on rice and meal, which they can always get 
for the mere asking, or receive from those who entertain them as 
guests in their houses.” 

They are also stated to cultivate “a knowledge of Pharmacy.” 

Some of these Sarmanes again are stated to be “ diviners, 
sorcerers, and adepts in the rites and customs relating to the dead, 
who go about begging both in villages and towns.” 

Some of these again " are of superior culture and refinement 
and inculcate superstitions which they consider favourable to piety 
and holiness of life.” 

Women. Women pursue philosophy with some of them, but 
abstain from sexual intercourse.” We may instance the case of the 
Upanishadic B^sbi, Yajfiavalkya, whose wife Maitreyi followed her 
husband from home into the forest in the pursuit of highest philosophy. 

Pramnai {Pramanikas). Strabo [VI. 22] mentions a third 
class of Philosophers whom he calls the Pramnai, “ They are philo- 
sophers opposed to the Bracmanes and are contentious and proud of 
argument. They ridicule the Brachmanes who study physiology and 
astronomy as fools and impostors. Some of them are called the 
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Pramnai of the mouatains, others the Oymmiai, and others again the 
Pramnai of the city or the Pramnai of the country. 

“Those of the mountains wear deer-skins and carry wallets 
filled with roots and drugs, professing to cure diseases by means of 
incantations, charms, and amulets. 

"The Gymnetai, in accordance with their name, are naked, and 
live generally in the open air, practising endurance, as I have already 
mentioned, for seven-and-thirty years. 

"Women live in their society without sexual commerce. 

"The Pramnai of the city live in towns, and wear muslin robes, 
while those of the country clothe themselves with skins of fawns or 
antelopes.” 

Sophists. Arrian [Indika, XI. XII] who calls the philosophers 
Sophists also states the following particulars. 

"To them the knowledge of divination among the Indians is 
exclusively restricted, and none but a Sophist is allowed to practise 
that art. But the private fortunes of individuals they do not care to 
predict. 

“These sages go naked, living during winter in the open air, 
to enjoy the sunshine, and, during the summer, when the heat is too 
powerful, in meadows and low grounds under large trees. 

"They live upon the fruits which each season produces, and 
on the bark of trees — the bark being no less sweet and nutritious 
than the fruit of the date-palm.” 

Arrian [XII] also mentions the singular fact that "the Sophists 
could be from any caste, for the life of the Sophist is not an easy one, 
but the hardest of all.” This ^shows that the life of a Sarhnyasi 
was open to persons of all castes, because the Sarnnyasi, in renouncing 
the world, and all social ties, was beyond the rules of caste. This 
also points to the liberality of Hinduism which makes no distinctions 
of caste in the life spiritual. 

Buddhists. Lastly, we owe to Clemens of Alexandria the 
following statement: 

Among the Indians are those philosophers also who follow 
the precepts of Boutta whom they honour as a god on account of 
his extraordinary sanctity.” As Colebrooke has pointed out. “here 
the followers of the Buddha are clearly distinguished from the 
Brachmanes and the Sramanes'’ (cited by McCrindle). 

These various descriptions of the highest intellectual and 
cultured classes of India whom the Greeks severally call Philosophers, 
Sophists,- Brachmanes, the Pramnai, the Gymnetai, and followers of 
the Boutta (Buddha) may be taken to be descriptions of the various 
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classes of ascetics, Brahminical and non-Brahminical, Buddhist, Jain 
and the like. 

Pre-Buddhist Ascetics. India, in the fourth century B.C. 
and, indeed, since the rise of Jainism and Buddhism in the fifth 
century B.C. had been noted for the multiplicity of its schools and 
sects of ascetics. Their forerunners were the wandering ascetics of 
the Vedic days, the Charakas, and later, the Parivrujakas, followed 
by pre-Buddhistic sects like the Ajivikas (who went about naked), 
the Nirgfantkas (of scanty clothing), the Jatilakas, and the like. 
In the Dialogues of the Buddha [II. 165], the ascetics of 
different orders are described under the general name, Samatta- 
Brs,hmana, ‘leaders in religious iife" {ganino)’, a name occuring very 
often in the Edicts of Asoka. The ArtyaUara [IV. 35 ] naentions two 
classes of ascetics whom it calls Panvrajakas : (i) Brahmana iad 
(2) Annatitihiya, i.e., other non-Buddhists ascetics. The Brahmam 
Parivrajakaa arc characterised as Vada^ila, disputatious [SuKa Nipula, 
382], Vitandas and Lokayataa, Sophists, casuists and materialists 
[Chullavagga, V. 3, 2], and the like. The situation is well summed 
up in the Udana [pp. 66-7, ed. Pali Text Society] : ^‘Sambahula 
nan^titthiyd Samana- Brdhm2t),a ParibbajakS nana-ditthiki nans.' 
ditfhi-niaaayanissita there were very many, and various, sectaries 
of Sramarf.as and BrShmaifas, all Parivrajakas, followers of different 
Diffhis, Dar^anas or systems, and organisations.” 

Pramanikas. Regarding the class of philosophers described by 
Strabo under the name of Pramnai “on the basis of some other 
source than Megasihenes,” Bevan rightly points out that “the 
people intended are undoubtedly the Pramanikas, the followers of 
the various philosophical systems, each of whxh has its own view 
as to what constitutes Pramana, a ‘means of right knowledge. These 
philosophers are, as a rule, orthodox Brahmans, but they view with 
contempt these Brahmans who put their trust in Vedic ceremonies 
[Cambridge History, I. 42r]. 

General view : Living and Clothing. Taking all the Greek 
versions together, we find that the Brahmans are described as living 
(r) on the mountains, (2) in the woods, (3) in the plains, (4) in the 
cities and (5) in the country. Some go naked, some, those of the 
mountains, wear deer-skins. 'I'bose of the country side also wear 
‘skins of fawns or antelopes.’ Those of the towns arc dressed in 
fine muslin, wear finger-rings and car-rings of gold, “with skins of 
deer or of gazelles hung from their shoulders, growing beards and 
long hair which is twisted up and covered by a turban” [Cambridge 
History, I. 422], Those of the woods wear garments of barks of 
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trees. As students, they lie on beds of rushes end skins which they 
also wear. 

Food. Students abstain from animal food. 

The ascetics of the woods live on leaves and fruits and also cat 
nutritious barks of trees. 

Householder-Brahmans eat meat, but not that of animals 
employed in labour, such as cattle. They avoid hot and over-spiced 
food. They eat rice and barley meal. 

Occupations : Priesthood. Some beg their food. 

They do not serve on pay. 

They work as priests and get presents in return as sources of 
livelihood. 

Meditation. Their chief occupation is meditation which they 
continue unmoved in a fixed position for a whole day. 

Divination. They acquire powers of divination and are utilised 
by the State to give forecasts of weather, drought, and storms, and 
even epidemics. 

But they do not divine for private individuals. 

Their advice is sought by kings. 

Philosophical Congress. There were annual Philosophical 
Congresses assembled by the kings. At ’these they announced their 
own discoveries as to religion and philosophy. The Greeks say 
that they gave their suggestions as to agriculture and cattle and 
also idvised on politics and general affairs of the country. The 
Upanishads speak of such learned Conferences of which they were 
themselves the products. The most famous of these was the Congress 
of Philosophers convened by king Janaka of Videba with Risbi 
Yajnavalkya as its most prominent figure. 

Practice of Mediane. Lastly, the Greeks noticed how some 
of these had specialised in Medicine and practised as Physicians, 
but preferring to cure diseases by diet rather than drugs. They 
invented valuable ointments and plasters. They also cured diseases 
by Mantras and amulets. They specialised in Physiology, Pharmacy, 
and Astronomy. 

They abstaincdScom wine and women. 

Women Ascetica. We are also told : “The Brahmans tlo not 
admit their wives to their philosophy ; if the wives are wanton, they 
might divulge mysteries to the profane ; if they are good, they might 
leave thdr husbands, since no one who has learnt to lo<4t with 
contempt upon pleasure and pain, upon life and death, will care to 
be under another’s control.” 
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This, however, applies to the life of the householder. For we 
are told that ‘'in the case of some ^ratnanaa (those who are forest- 
dwellers), women also are permitted to share in the philosophic life, 
on the condition of observing sexual continence like the men,” as 
we have already seen. 

Brahman’s Spirituality. Megastheces makes a true obser- 
vation typical of Brahmans as a class when he states : “The chief 
subject on which the Brahmans talk is death ; for this present life, 
they hold, is like the season passed in the womb, and death for those 
who have cultivated philosophy is the birth into the real, the happy, 
life. For this reason they follow an extensive discipline to make them 
ready for death.” 

This is a correct appreciation of the Brahmanical way of life and 
ideals. The ‘extensive discipline* referred to is the discipline ex- 
tended over the four A^ramas of life which are a direct preparation 
for death. 

Aacetica aeen by the Gredta in the Panjab. At the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, the Greeks first saw the Indian ascetics at 
Taksha^ila. As they won’t cate to come to see Alexander, Alexander 
tent to them Onesicritus who reports that he saw 15 ascetics about 
to miles from the dty, given to meditation in the son, sitting naked. 
On being told that the Yavana king wanted to learn their wisdom, 
one of them bluntly answered that, “no one coming in the bravery of 
European clothes— cavalry cloak and broad- brimmed bat and top- 
boots, such as the Macedonians wore— could leap their wisdom. To 
do that, he must strip luked and learn to sic on the hot stones 
besides them” [Cambridge Biatory, I, 358]. 

Aristobulus in his book states that be saw at TakshaSQa two of 
these ascetics, one with a shaven head, and the other with long hair, 
while both had their group of disciples. When they went to the 
market place, aowds flocked to them for counsels [ 76 . 42]. 

The leader or Guru of these ascetics is named by the Greeks 
Dandamis (or Mandanis), an unbending idealist, who did not care to 
see Alexander even on pain of death and sent his reply in noble 
words like the following : "God alone is the object of my homage. 
Alexander is not God since he must taste of death. I have 
no fear or favour to ask. What Alexander can offer is utterly 
useless. The things that I prize are these leaves which are my house, 
these blooming plants which supply me dainty food. Having nodibg 
which requires juarding, I have uanquil slumber, whereas had I gold 
to guard, that would banish sleep. The Brahmins neither love gol j 
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nor fear death. Death means that one will be delivered from his 
ill-assorted companion, the body” [Frags, LIV and LV], 

These words truly represent the philosophy of life followed by 
the ascetics of India in all ages up to this day, believing in chittavrUi- 
nirodha, ‘withdrawal of mind from the objective world of matter’, as 
the foundation of religious life and spirituality for man. 

Ksbatfiyas- These correspond to the fifth class of Megasthenes 
in India’s population. In the words of Arrian : “It consists of the 
warriors who are second in point of numbers to the husbandmen but 
lead a life of supreme freedom and enjoyment. They have only 
military duties to perform. Others make their arms and others supply 
them with horses, and they have others to attend on them in the camp, 
who take care of their horses, clean their arms, drive their elephants, 
prepare their chariots and act as their charioteers. As long as they 
are required to fight, they fight, and, when^eace returns, they abandon 
themselves to enjoyment— the pay which they receive from the State 
being so liberal that they can with ease maintain themselves and 
others besides.’ 

Vaisyas and Sudras. These come under the second, third, and 
fourth castes mentioned by Megasthenes. “The second caste consists 
of the husbandmen who form the bulk of the population and in 
disposition most mild and gentle. They are exempted from military 
service, and cultivate the lands undisturbed by fear. They never go 
to town, either to take part in its tumults or for any other purpose, 
but live in the country with their wives and children. The work of 
these tillers of the soil consists of ploughing or gathering in their crop, 
pruning the trees or reaping the harvest.” 

Next, there arc “the traders who vend wares, and artisans who 
are employed in bodily labour. Of these, some arc armourers, who 
fabricate the weapons of war. Some are ship-builders, some arc 
sailors employed in the navigation of rivers. They receive wages and 
victuals from the king for whom alone they work. They also make 
the implements which husbandmen and others find useful in their 
different callings.” 

Then there arc “the hunters and herdsmen who neither settle 
in towns nor in villages but live in tents and lead a wandering life- 
They alone are allowed to hunt and to keep cattle and to sell draught 
animals and lend them to hire. By hunting and trapping, they clear 
the country of wild beasts and fowls, and of the pests with which it 
abounds, those wild beasts and birds which devour the seeds sown in 
the fields by the husbandmen. In return for their services they 
receive an allowance of grain from the king.” 
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Occupations. The sixth and the seventh castes noticed by 
Megasthenes are misnomers. He confounds caste with craft or 
occupation. Those two castes are really made up of government 
servants of different ^des. 

Informers. The sixth caste is made up of what are called the 
‘Overseers’ whose duties have been already described. 

Councillors- The seventh caste is made up of what are 
called the Councillors and Assessors who ‘’deliberate on public 
affairs, to whom belong the highest posts of Government; the 
Tribunals of justice, the Advisers of the king, the Treasurers of the 
State, the Generals of the Army, the Qiief Magistrates.” 

According to Arrian, “the seventh caste consists of the 
Councillors of State who advise the king or the self-governed cities 
in the management of public affairs, and enjoys the prerogative of 
choosing Governors, Chiefs o£ Provinces, Deputy Governors, 
Superintendents of the Treasury, Generals of the Army, Admirals 
of the Navy, Controllers, and Commissioners, who superintend 
Agriculture.” 

It may be noted that the herdsmen and hunters of Megasthenes 
are called OopaUikm, Lubdhalcas, and Aiavilcas and other workers 
employed under the Superintendents of Agriculture, Cattle and 
Pasture3 in the ArthaiOttra, as described above. 

The ^armourers’ are mentioned as belonging to the Depart- 
ment of Ayvdhogaradhyakska and ‘ship-builders’ as serving under 
Navadhyaktha. 

The Artisans plying other crafts are mentioned by Rautilya 
under different Departments. 

We have already pointed out the correspondence of the Officers 
called Overseers and Councillors by Megasthenes to the O’diha- 
jntrushas and the Amatyas and the various other Adhyakshat of 
Rautilya. 

Caake and Occupation. When Megasthenes states that “a 
soldier cannot become a husbandman, or an artisan a philosopher,” 
or that “ no one is allowed to marry out of his own caste, 
or to exercise any calling or art except his own,” or “to exchange 
one profession or trade for another,” or “to follow more than one 
business”, be is evidently making a confusion between Caste and 
Occupation. An ’artisan’ who was a $adra by caste could not 
become a ‘philosopher* or a Brahmin, nor could a soldier, a Kshatriya 
by caste, become a husbandman who was a Vai$ya. Megasthenes 
further states [Frag. XXXIII] : “An exception is made in favour 
of the philosopher who for bis virtue is allowed this privilege.” 
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This points to the Hindu law premitting a Brahmin to follow an 
occupation belonging to the lower castes, by way of an apad-dharma, 
for the sake of livelihood as a necessity which knows no law, in an 
emergency. 

Manners and Customs : Dress. Megasthenes observed at 
Pataliputra, that in dress the Indians, for all their general simplicity, 
showed a partiality for richness and bright colours, liberally using 
ornaments of gold and gems and flowered muslins, with attendants 
carrying umbrellas after them. 

Nearchus describes the dress of the Indus pet^le as being of 
shining cotton and comprising ‘*a tunic down to the middle of their 
shins, and two other pieces of stuff, one thrown over their shoulders 
and one twisted round their heads They wear ear-rings of ivory 
and shoes of white leather, very elaborately worked, and high-heeled 
so as to make the wearer seem taller.” 

Diet. The Greeks were struck by the absence of wine from 
the Indians’ diet. “Their staple food was pulpy rice. Each man 
took his food by himself. There was neither a common meal nor . 
a fixed time for it. At the time of supper, it was served on a table 
in a gold dish in which was first pot rice fuUy boiled, and, on it, 
seasoned meats.” 

Marriage. According to Megasthenes, Indians were known to 
be polygamous. He refers to brides being purchased for a yoke of 
oxen. This must be understood to refer to the Arsha form of mar> 
riage prescribed by Manu, in which the bride’s father was entitled to 
receive a pair of oxen or cows {gomiihuna) as a customary charge 
{dharmatah) [Manu HI, 29]. According to Nearchus, among certain 
Indian peoples, girls were secured as prizes of victory in physical feats. 
Perhaps it was the Svayaihvara Ipstitution. 

Suttee. Suttee was seen by the Greeks. Onesicritus saw it 
among the Kathaioi or the Kathas. Diodorus also states that among 
the Kathaians prevailed the custom that widows should be burnt along 
with their husbands [p. 279 in McCrindles’ Invasion of India by 
Alexander], Aristohulus relates that in 316 B. C. an Indian military 
leader who had gone to Iran to fight under Eumenes, accompanied by 
his two wives, was unfortmiately killed in the battle, whereupon the 
two wives vied with each other to be the Satf. The elder being with 
child, the other one proceeded to the pyre and “ lay down beside her 
husband. As the fire seized her, no soimd of weeping escaped her 
lips.” 

Funeral. The Greeks were struck by the absence among Indians 
of funeral pomp or imposing monuments. The Indians thought that 
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the virtues of the dead were more ehdariog than brass, as also the 
songs which were sung o^er them [Cambridgt History^ I. 412-16]. 

Slavery. Megastheoes is the source of the statement of Arrian 
that " all Indians are free, and not one of them is a slave.” In faa, 
the supposed slavery prevailing in India was of such a mild character 
and limited extent as compared with the slavery known to the Hellenic 
world that Megasthenes could not notice its existence. We have 
besides the injunctions of the Arihaiastra that an Arya was not to be 
kept in the condition of slavery [III. 13]. 

Kautilya calls the ^odra an Arya by birth (Aryapraw). He 
contemplates the possibility of a man selling himself into slavery 
{SaJeridatmadhafa), children being provided for in that way in times of 
distress, and also captives of war. But in all such cases it is open to 
the so-called slave under Hindu Law to buy back his freedom by 
means of earnings which he is permitted to make, irrespective of his 
earnings in his master’s service. Over and above this, there was a 
provision that his kinsmen could and should redeem him from bondage 
by payment of ransom. A slave was also entitled to the inheritance 
of his father. The slave woman who has been taken to her master’s 
bed acquires freedom thereby, as also do her children {Svaminah 
svagyarh dotyarfi jaiarh tamatrikath adasarh vidyat) (16]. 

Religion. The Artha&ostra mentions the following deities popu- 
larly worshipped in those days : (i) Aparajita (Durga), (2) Apratibata 
(Vishnu), (3) Jayanta (Subrahmanya), (4) Vaijayanta (Indra), (5) $iva, 
(6) Vai^tavapa, (7) A4vi, (8) Sri, (9) Madira [II. 4], (to) Aditi, (11) 
Anumati, (i2) Sarasvati, (13) Savita, (14) Agni, (15) Soma [XIV. i], 
(16) Krishna, and (17) Pauloml [XIV.-3]. 

Spells and exorcisms formed part of the popular religion of the 
times. Evil was sought to be warded off by utterance of secret 
Mantras or spells {aupanishadakam), so that Brabminical Society might 
be protected against the attacks of the irreligious {chaturvarnya- 
rakthartham). There arc mentioned incantations for terrorising the 
enemy by producing wonders {odbkatotpalailx). It is also stated that 
“the king should protect bis own people and injure that of his enemy 
by the application of Mantras, drugs and spells.” For these 
incantations, the inferior deities were invoked such as Bali- 
Vairochana, ^ambara, Devala, Nsrada, Manu, Pramil3 and the like 
[XIV. /fe.] 

The Brahmanas practised the Vedic religion of sacrifice for which 
special sylvan retreats were provided [II. t]. In the royal palace 
was provided a separate place for the performance of sacrifice (yys- 
sthanatn). Ascetics of various types were abroad. They are described 
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as Siddhaiapasapravrajita, while there was Tapovao a for the Tapasvt 
[IV. 4; II. I]. 

Among the heretical sects are mentioned the Sakyas and Ajiviias 
[III. 20]. Their entertainment was banned. 

It will thus appear that Kaufilya knows more of Vedic religion, 
sacrifice, deities, and the Atharvavedic rites and spells than of later 
classical Hindu deities and religious practices. 



CHAPTER XU 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Economic Life : State Control. A good deal of the economic 
life of the country, as has been already apparent, was controlled by 
the State. The State was the largest employer of labour. It controlled 
and organised the agriculture, industry and the trade of the 
country. 

Agricultures As we have already seen, the State had a large 
part of the agriculture of the country directly in its own hands in its 
vast crown estates. Ko doubt, it did not interfere in the actual work 
of cultivation, provided its established share of the produce was paid 
in as the land revenue demand, but it was specially the State’s busi- 
ness to organise and extend the agricultural productivity of the 
country by schemes of colonisation, encouraging the surplus population 
to settle new or abandoned tracts, and also by assisting the 
emigration of foreigners to settle in the country (bh’atapurvarii 
abhutaparvath va janajxudaffi parade^apaeShanena svadeiabhishyanda- 
vamantna va niveiayet). 

The village Each village, besides its area under bouses (vsslu), 
had its full apparatus of agricultural life in its ( i) Kedara or fields 
sown with crops, (2) Puakpa-Vata, horticultural gardens (2) Phala-va\a, 
orchards (4) Sha^a, plantations of bananas, sugarcane and the like ; 
and (5) Mula^vapa, fields for growing roots like ginger,^ turmeric 
and the > like {ardrakaharidradi). Thus grains, flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, spices, sugar-cane and bananas were all grown in the 
village [II. 6}. 

The recorded and registered {nibandha) area of the village, 
after deducting from it the area covered by boundaries {aimava- 
rodhena), was made up of the following parts : (i) cultivated 
{hrisMa) area (2) uncultivated {akriahid) wastes, (3) high and dry 
ground {Slhala), (4) Kedara, (5) Arama (grove, upavana), (6) 
Sharia {kadalyadi kshetram, plantations of fruits like plantains), 
(7) Vata (ikahvadibhutnib, sugarcane plantations), (8) Vana (as source 
of firewood for the village and other requisites), (9) Vaatu (area 
under houses), (10) Chaitya (sacred trees), (ii) Devagriha (temples) 
(12) Setubandha (embankments), (la"* ^maSana (cremation grounds), 
(14) Saitra (almshouse), (15) Prapa (store-house of drinking water). 
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(i6) Punyasthana (holy places), (17) Vivila (grazing ground for 
village cattle), and (18) Pathi (area covered by roads) [II. 35]. 

The Pali texts of the times also throw light on village planning 
on similar lines. First was the arable land of the village, beyond 
which lay its common grazing grounds or pastures [Jataka, I. 388] 
for its herds of cattle [III 149 ; IV. 326] or goats*[III 401], whether 
belonging to the king [I 240] or the commoner [I. 194, 388]. The 
villages employed a common neauherd whose duty was to pen 
the flocks at night or to return them to their owners by counting 
heads [I. 388 ; III. 149], He was called Oopalaka, the protect^ 
of the flocks [V 350]. The pasturage was changed from day to day 
[Avguttara Nikaya, I. 20]. 

Beyond the pastures lay the groves at the outskirts, like the 
Veiuvana at Rajagriha, the Anjanavana at Saketa, or the Jetavana at 
^ravasti. 

Lastly came the uncleared jungles upon which the village could 
draw for its supply of fire-wood and litter [Jntaka I. 3 ^ 7 ! V. 10]. 
Examples of such forests were the Andhavana of Ko^ala, Siiavana of 
Magadha, or the Prachina Vaihsadaya of ^akya country, , which are 
described as the haunts of wild beasts and brigands preying on 
caravan traffic passing through them [I. 99] [my Hindu Civilizatidn, 
pp 297-298]. 

Villages are also described from the fiscal point of view as 

(1) Pariharaka, rendered revenue-free by royal favour as a gift, 

(2) Ayudhiya, paying revenue in the form of military service (3) 
Dhanya-pratikara, paying land revenue in the form of grain, (4) 
Pa^upratikara, (5) Hiranyapralihara, (6) Kupyapratikara and (7) 
Vishfi-pratikara, paying revenue in cattle (e.g., cows for milk, 
bullocks for carrying load, sheep and goats for their wool) ; 
in gold, silver or copper ; in forest produce and in labour, respectively 

[11. 35]. 

Among the crops grown in the villages are mentioned rice of 
different varieties ; coarse grain {kodrava), sesamum [tUa), pepper 
and saffron {priyaiigu) j pulses like mudga, mdaha, maaUra, kviutiha, 
yarn, godhutna (wheat), kaldya, ataai (linseed), aarshapa (mustard) ; 
vegetables called ^aka. Hula ; fruits like plantains, pumpkins, gourds, 
grapes {mridviks) ; sugar-cane [II. 24]. 

Govemment Agricultural Fanna. These model farms were 
of great use for the improvement of agriculture in the country. 
Seeds of various crops to be grown were collected here. Government 
bad its own flower-, fruit-, and vegetable-gardens and undertook 
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cultivation of commercial crops like cotton {karpasa) and }ute{kshauma) 

[m 

Agricultural Labour. There were landless agricultural labourers 
(vishfi) who worked as domestic servants on the basis of free food and 
a little of wages in cash. There were also ordinary labourers 
{Karmakara) who worked for wages, and those who sold themselves 
into slavery {Dams). There were, lastly, agriculturists proper, or 
peasant proprietors, who worked on the basis of sharing of produce 
with the State, the State charging a sixth of the produce as its share or 
land>revenue demand. 

It may be noted that the Buddhist litciature of the times holds 
up tfte ideal of the landlord cultivating his own land from which he 
abodd not divorce himself. It auaches a social stigma to the agri- 
cuhural labourer or hireling who is tanked below the slave [Digha 
Nikaya, I, 51; AitguUara Nikdya, I, 14^, 206', Milinda, PaHha, 

331]. The Jntakns [e g., I, 339] deplore as a sign of social decadence 
the distressing sight of sturdy peasants leaving at home tbeir own 
empty barns, and swelling the ranks of landless agricultural labourers 
to toil as hirelings on the estates of royal capitalists. 

Cattle. The village cattle comprised cows, buffaloes, goats, 
sheep, asses, camels, pigs and dogs {l^unakah in XIV. 3) [V. 2]. 

The State maintained cattle-farms, stud-farms, and dairy farms, 
and employed the necessary staff comprising the Oopolail'a (cowherd), 
Pirsdaraka (for buffaloes), Dokaka (milker), Manthaka (eburner), 
together with the hunters {Lnbdhakas) and keepers of hunting hounds 
[3vaganina^ (II. 29, II. 34)] to keep the pasture grounds clear of 
wild animals. 

The cattle-farms reared calves, steers, draught oxen, stud-bulls, 
and buffaloes. It also undertook the taming of wild cattle. 

There was also poultry-fanning [V. 2]. 

Irrigation- . Irrigation was the concern of the State as an 
important source of revenue derived from the water-rates levied . in 
accordance with the means of irrigation employed. It controlled the 
distribution of water by sluice-gates. It was also responsible for 
constructing new sources of water supply by excavating tanks and 
canals. 

The Pali texts of the times (specially the Jalakas) refer to the 
arable land of the village divided into individual holdings which are 
separated from one another by channels dug for co-operative irrigation 
[I, 336 ; IV. 167; V. 412 (Fausboll ed.)]. The cultivated fields of 
Magadha, which were thus divided by ditches, rectangular and 
curvilinear, arc described by the Buddha as resembling his monks’ 
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uniform, a patcb-work of torn pieces of cast-off clothing [ Ftnaya Texts, 
II, 207-9]. 

Village Public Works. A village had its full complement of 
public works of utility and social institutions. It had its aratnas (rest- 
houses), prapa (tanks), sattras (alms-houses), pw^yoisthatias (holy 
spots), chaiiyas for worship), deva-grihas (temples), and its halls 
of public amusements such as music, dancing, theatrical perfor- 
mances (preksha) and also for public dinners {jpravaha^. III. 10]. 
There were also some structures for decoration of the village {gr&nup- 
Sobhah). These public works, as we have seen, were carried on by 
the joint enterprise and collective agreement (samaya) of co-operation 
among the villagers (sambhuya) [II. i; III. to]. Any one not 
making his contribution to such agreed conomunal undertakings would 
be fined [lb.]. 

Village Service. There were paid workmen in the service of 
(he village. These were called Grambhritatas and included workers 
like the carpenter [Kutfaka), the blacksmith {Karmara, Ayaskara), 
the potter, the inevitable barber (Nspita) [II. i; V, 2], and the 
washerman [V. 3]. A village had also its diggers (Medaka) and rope- 
makers (Rajjutlartaka). Grants of land without right of alienation 
were made to the following rural officers: (i) Adhyaksha (such as 
Suvarnadhyaksha (2) Safikhyayaka (the village accountant), (3) 
Oopa, (4) Stkatiika, (5) Anikastha (trainer of elephants), (6) CMkitsaka 
(physician proper), (7) Asvadamaka [tiaiaa of horses), (8) Jaitgha- 
karika (courier [II. i]. 

Village Amusements. There were others workers to minister 
to the public amusements of the day, both in towns and villages. 
These were artists of various classes enumerated as follows: (i) Nafa 
(actor) (2) Nartaka (dancer), (3) Oayaka (musician), (4) Vadala 
(instrumentalist), playing on instruments like vi'nta, venu, and mridanga 
(5) Fojj/jrana (rbapsodist), {6)KvSilava (dancing expert), (7) Pksooko 

(gynmast), (8) Saubhika (magician), (9) Chdraipi (bard), (10) Pafhaka 
(reciter), {i i) Gandha-samyUkaka {piefumer), [12) McUya-sampUdaka 
(garland-maker), (13) Satnvahaka (shampooer), (14) Chitra-kara 
(painter), (15) Vaiiika (teacher of erotic) and (16) Parachitta-jUStuivid 
(thought-reader) [II, 27J. All these were in the pay of the 
Government. 

Rural Well-being. The duties of the State towards the village 
and its welfare are summed up to include (l) demarcation of proi>erties 
(Seiu), (2) opening up of inaccessible tracts by toads (pathisamkramat), 
(3) works of rural development (fframa-Sobkak) and protection {rakshn) 
[III. 10]. The protection of the village, was in .the hands of the 
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rural police recruited from the classes called (i) Vagurikas (uappers), 
(2) Sabaras (Bhils), (3) Pulindas (Kirala), (4) Chanddlaa and (5) 
Aranyacharas (foresters) [II. i]. There was also a provision for 
the protection of a village by constructing a palisade {wposalam) of 
pillars built of stone or wood round it [III. 10]. 

The Jatakas also tell of the village being enclosed by a wall 
or stockade with gates (grarnadvara) [I. 2395 II. 76, 135, III. 9], 

The arable land of the village (gramakshetra) was protected 
from pests, beasts and birds by fences [I. 215], snares [I. 143, 154], 
and field- watchmen [II. no; IV. 277] about whom Kaufilya gives 
full details. 

Thus village life was built up on the basis of private property, 
security of life and property, communications and public works. 

Uncultivated Wastes : Forestry. While cultivated lands were 
thus disposed of, the vast stretches of waste lands lying beyond the 
village (akfiahya bhumih) were utilised fully by the plantation of 
pastures {viviia) for the grazing of the village cattle and of forests of 
different kinds. First came these grazing grounds, and then the 
woodland retreats for Brahmapas for their study of the Veda and 
performance of Soma sacrifices {Brahma-Somaranya) and for hermits 
for doing penance in their tapovana. 

Beyond these lay the belt of forests. The first was the forest 
reserved for the king’s hunt (vihdra) followed by the ordinary forests. 

These were of various kinds and were distinguished by their 
products such as Daru (timber), Fenu (bamboo), Valli (cane), Valka 
(bark), Bajjv (fibres for robe-works) ; Patra (material for writing 
such as palm-leaves or bark of bircb, lula-bhurja-paira ) ; Puahpa 
(flowers for dyc\u%\\k.t KirMuka, Kusu 7 nbha 01 Kunkuma) ; Aua/tadlia 
(medicinal herbs), Fts^a (poisons) [II. ry], firewood, and fodder 
(Kdstha-yavasa). Specially favoured were the forests of elephants so 
necessary for war and of timber as building materials for towns and 
fortifications. Elephant forests were in the keeping of the Conseivator 
called N agavanadhyaksha [II. 2]. 

The forest also yielded various animal products of economic 
value such as hides, skins, sinews, bones, teeth, horns, noofs, and tails 
of creatures like leopard, tiger, lion, elephant, buffalo, yak, crocodile, 
tortoise, snake, and birds. 

Forest Staff. The forests were under the Conservator called 
Vanapala. There were also in the Forest Service persons known for 
their special knowledge of the properties of trees and the economic 
value of each of their parts {vfiksha-munnnjTta) III. 17]. 
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Then there were also the artisans who would work up the 
various forest products into their finished forms in the village factories 
(dravyavana-karmuntah). They manufactured such necessary articles 
as plough, pestle, mortar, implements, weapons, and carts. 

Industry : State Control. The State had a monopoly in many 
industries which depended on pioneering and costly enterprise. 

Mining industry was nationalised for its supreme importance to 
the State as primary source of its wealth (akara-prabhavah kosah). 

The mines worked by government are mentioned as those of 
gold, silver, diamond, gems, precious stones and of other inferior 
metals like copper, lead (siaa), tin (trapu), iron (tikshna or a^a.s) and 
bitumen (jsildjatu). 

The State also explored the ocean mines in search of wtMto 
(pearls), nukti (mother of pearl), sankha (conch-shell) and pravnla 
(coral). 

The State also worked the oilfields (yielding ram like mercury). 

Minerals were also extracted from the earth. 

The manufacture of salt was also a government monopoly 
worked under a system of licences granted to private lessees of salt- 
fields. 

There was a special officer called Khanyudhyaksha to look 
after the government business in pearl, conch-shells, corals, diamonds 
and precious stones. 

There was another special officer called Sauvarnika in charge 
of gold and silver turned out in the State workshop called Akshaiala 

HI. 13]. 

The State also had its cotton, oil, sugar, and dairy industries 

[ 11 . 6 ]. 

The State reserved to itself the manufacture of wines and liquors 
and their sale 

It also had a monopoly in armament industry and the building 
of boats and ships. 

The right of coining belonged to the State whose officers received 
from the public bullion to be shaped into coins on the basis of 
seignorage charges. The Mint Master was called JLakshariudhyaksha. 

The prisons had factories which employed penal labour. The 
State Spinning House was both a Spinning and Weaving Mill which 
manufactured yarns of cotton, silk, and jute ; clothing ; mail armour 
{varma) ; ropes ; blankets {u'darana) ; and curtains (pravarana). It 
employed the labour of women who were helpless and even supplied 
purdah women with orders for spinning yarn through its womcn- 
cmployees. 
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Otherwise labour was employed on contract at the State factories. 
It was penal to hold back wages. 

Thus the State had to run its own factories and workshops for 
the utilization of the products of its own agricultural lands, forests, 
and mines, which were received and accumulated in the State ware- 
houses {Koskthagara). These accumulations were due to the system 
by which the dues of the State, its revenue demands, were paid not 
in cash (Jiiratiya) but in kind, and called for a network of warehouses 
distributed throughout the country to receive these goods. Thus the 
Factory came in the wake of the Warehouse. 

Private Industrial Enterprise. The entire Industry of the 
country was, however, not in the hands of the State. A large field 
w as occupied by individual private industry. 

While Kautilya naturally pays more attention to the former, 
other texts throw light on the part played by private enterprise in 
industry. The most important of these texts are the Jaiakaa on which 
craftsmen drew so largely for their themes treated in the early 
sculptures of Bharhut or Sancbi in the third and second century B.C. 
The Jatakaa are documents of older history, as pointed out by Rhys 
Davids. They speak _ of eighteen chief handicrafts of the times, such 
as those of wood-workers, smiths, leather-dressers, painters, workers 
in stone, ivory-workers, weavers, confectioners, jewellers, workers in 
precious metals, potters, makers of bow and arrow. These handi- 
crafts were also organised in guilds or craft-guilds called <$ren»s, 
each under its President or Foreman called Pamukha, and the 
Alderman called Jetthaka. We are also told of federations of guilds 
under a common Head called Bhaviagarika. Like Industry, Trade 
also was organised in Merchant-Guilds whose chief was called Seifhi. 
Anathapindika of Savatthl was a Mahasefthi, chief of a commercial 
federation controlling 5°° Sefthif, the heads of its constituent guilds. 
Caravan-trafiSc for its risks was carried on as a co-operative enterprise 
in which different traders with their carts, goods, and men formed 
themselves into a Company under a captain called Satihavaha to 
give directions as to halts, watering, routes, fords, and danger-spots, 
and also other common officers or land-pilots called Thalaniyyamaka 
who acted as guides and escorts against the dangers to travel from 
“drought, famine, wild beasts, robbers and demons.” We are 
similarly told of sea- going merchants chartering a common vessel, or of 
concerted action in freights between dealers, and of partnership 
concerns in business such as export of birds to Babylon, or of import 
of ' horses from the ‘north’ to Benares. There was also localisation 
in Industry. We read of villages of potters, of wood-wrights, iron- 
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smiths, or even trappersi while within the town were ivory-workers’ 
street (vithi), dyers’ street, Vessas’ streets or the weavers’ quarter 
[thana]. There were also the hina-sippas or despised callings which 
were segregated; those of hunters and trappers, fishermen, butchers, 
tanners; or snake-charmers, actors, dancers, musicians, rush-weavers 
and chariot-makers who were mostly the aboriginal folks [Hindu 
Civilisation, pp. 301, 3C7, 308]. 

Trade. The State had a special responsibility in the matter 
of Trade. Its revenue depended upon a profitable disposal of the 
vast quantities of various goods which were constantly accumulating 
in its hands in its factories and workshops under circumstances 
described. The State thus became the biggest trader in the country, 
and had to control its entire trade to safe-guard its own interests. 

The control of trade was based on the State control of Prices. 
The system of control was based on certain inevitable provisions. 

Goods could not be sold at the place of their origin, field or 
factory. They were to be carried to the appointed markets (patfya- 
sitln) where the dealer had to declare particulars as to the quantity, 
quality and the prices of his goods which were examined and registered 
in the books. 

Every trader had to get a licence for sale. A trader from outside 
had to obtain a passport in addition. 

The Superintendent of Commerce {Panyadhyaksha) fixed the 
whole-sale prices of goods as they were entered in the Customs House. 
He allowed a margin of profit to fix the retail prices. 

Smuggling and adulteration of goods were severely punished. 

Speculation and cornering to influence prices were not allowed. 

Strikes of workmen to raise wages were declared illegal. 

The State had to undertake a heavy and irksome responsibility 
in protecting the public, customers and consumers, against unauthor- 
ised prices and fraudulent transactions. It bad to post an army of 
spies or market inspectors on the trade-routes to detect false declarations 
as to goods and apprize merchants of same [II. 21]. 

Apart from the State control of prices was the State control 
of weights and Measures. The official standard was made a little 
lower than the public so as to provide a convenient source of revenue 
in the difference which amounted to a vyaji of 5 per cent. It was 
like the seignorage charge on the minting of coins. 

Trade was taxed all along its way by export and import duties, 
octroi and excise. Its progress through the country was punctuated by 
halts enforced for payment of taxes at different stages. The foreign 
merchants were mulcted of their profits on the frontiers, by road taxes 
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{corlani) and tolls, and by octroi at the gates of cities, which were 
carefully guarded by officers in charge of the Customs Houses provid- 
ed even with a dounane and a place for detention for merchants evad- 
ing the law. 

But if Trade was thus taxed, it received compensation in the 
protection assured to it in those olden days when life and property 
were not secure everywhere. The transit of goods was guarded all along 
its way. Any loss suffered in their transit was to be made good by the 
Government officer in charge of locality through which the goods passed. 
In the village, the responsibility was that of its head-man {Grama- 
svimi or Grama-mukhya) ; beyond the village the V ivitadhyakeha ; 
beyond his jurisdiction the responsibility was that of the government 
Police, the Chora rojjuka \ and beyond him was Sirrta-svamiy the 
chief of the frontier. 

Trade had to be protected in those days against the gangs of 
dacoits who were abroad (chora-gattas), the turbulent Mlechchha tribes 
(like the Kimtas) and the wild people of the forests {Afavikas) who 
were all out for plunder [VII. 10]. 

We have already referred to the rural police. But every village 
was directly guarded against thieves (laskara) by the hunters and 
keepers of dogs {lubdhaka-ivagartinah) already mentioned, whose 
method of dealing with them was to collect people by sounding alarm 
by conch shell or drum from a height, hill, or tree, unperceived, or by 
running fast to give information to the village [II. 34]. 

Trade-routes. Trade depended upon its routes, which present- 
ed a problem for a continent like India. 

Grand Trunk Road. The Greeks tell of the Royal Road leading 
from the North West Frontier to Paialiputra, the Grand Trunk Road 
of those days, with a length of 10,000 stadia = about 13,00 miles. 
[Strabo XV. i, ii]. We have also seen how Megasthenes refers to 
Government officers in charge of roads and how signboards were set 
up at intervals to indicate turnings and distances. 

It may be noted that Megasthenes refers to the Royal Road from 
the North West to Pat^liputra as the road existing in earlier times. 

As he entered India, Megasthenes was struck by this Royal Road 
leading from the Frontier to Pa^aliputra down which he must himself 
have travailed in prosecution of his mission. It is stated to have been 
constructed in eight stages, the distances between which were measured 
up to the Hyphasis (Beas) by Alexander’s survey officers named Baeto 
and Diognetus, while the distances from the Hyphasis to the Ganges 
are supposed to have been measured for Seleukos Nikator by Megas- 
thenes and other Greek visitors. These stages are thus described : 
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I. From Peukelaotis (Sans. Pushkalavati, the capital of Gandhara, 
modern Charsadda) to Taxila. 2. From Taxila across the Indus to 
the Hydaspes (Jhelum). 3. Thence to the Hyphasis (Beas) near the 
spot where Alexander erected his altars. 4. From the Beas to the 
Hesidrus (Satlej). 5. From Satlej to the lomanes (Jumna). 6. From 
the Jumna via Hastinapura to the Ganges. 7. From the Ganges up to 
a town called Rhodopha (said to be Dabhai near Anupshahar). 8. 
From Rhodopha to Kalinapaxa (probably Kanyakubja or Kanauj). 
9, From Kanauj to Prayaga at the junction of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. 10. From Prayaga to Pataliputra. 11. From Pataliputra 
to the mouth of the Ganges probably at Tamralipti. Every mile of 
the road was marked by a stone indicating the by-roads and the 
distances. The road was in charge of the officers of the P. W. D. who 
were responsible for its up-kcep, repairs and for erection of mile-stones 
and sign-posts at every ten stadia (Pliny, Natural History, VI, 21). 

Buddhist Texts on Roads. The Buddhist literature of earlier 
times throws much light on the roads of traffic. 

Inland Roads. The inland trade was carried on by carts and 
caravans. We read of Anathapipdika’s caravans travelling south-east 
from Savatthi to Rajagaha and back (about 300 miles) [Jat., I. 92, 
348], and also to the “borders”, probably towards Gandhara [Ib., 
i» 377 f]- To ensure easy fording of rivers, this route must have 
passed along the foot of the mountains up to Kusinara between which 
and Rajagaha, lay halts at twelve intermediate stations {gCtmas or 
nagaras) including Vesali, with a single crossing of Ganges at Pama 
according to the recorded itinerary of the Buddha’s last ministering 
journey [Digha, II, Suttanta, XXXI. 81. fF.]. 

Another important route led south-west from Savatthi to 
Patit(hana (Paithan) with six intermediate halts [Sutta-Nipdta, 
1011-13] and frequent crossing of rivers. We read of boats going up 
the Ganges to Sahajati [Finaya Tearfa, iii, 401] and up the Yamuna to 
Kosambi [Ib. p 382] There were no bridges in those days but only 
fording-places and ferries for crossing rivers [Jat., iii, 288]. Manu 
speaks of car-ferries [viii. 404 f]. Setu was not a bridge but only an 
embankment. 

A third route led west-wards to Sind, the home of horses and 
asses [ 7 a<. ii, 124, 178, 181,; ii, 31, 287] and to Sovira [Vimana 
Vatthu (Comm.), 336] and its ports, with its capital called Roruva 
[Jat., iii, 470), or Roruka [Digha, ii, 235 ; Divyavadana, 544]. We 
read of overland caravans going “east and west” [Ja<. 1,98, f], and 
across deserts requiring days to cross (the deserts of Rajputana), 
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steering in the coolness of nights by the stars, under the land-pilot, 
Thalaniyyamaka Ib. i, 107]. 

Beyond the western ports, merchants went “out of sight of land” 
into the ocean and traded with Baveru (Babylon). 

Lastly, there was the great north-west over-land trade-route 
linking India with the Central and Western Asia by way of Taxila 
and cites of the Gangetic Valley like Saketa, Savatthi, Benares, or 
Rajagaha {Vin. Texts, ii, 174, flF. ; Mahavagga, viii, I, 6 ff.]. As a 
very frequented road, it was free from dangers. We read of students 
travelling in numbers to Takkasila, unattended and unarmed [Jat. 
ii, 277], for education. 

Sea-borne Trade. There is some evidence as to the sea-borne 
foreign trade of those days, though it is scanty. We read of Prince 
Mahajanaka sailing from Champa for Suvannabhnmi [ 76 . vi, 34 f ], 
of Mahinda from Fataliputra to Tamalitti and thence to Ceylon 
[Fin. iii, 388 (Samantapixsadika)]. A whole village of defaulting 
woodwrights is described as escaping at night down the Ganges 
in a “mighty ship” from Benares out to the sea [Jat. IV, 159]. 
An accomplished helmsman brings safe by ships “passengers 
for India from off the sea to Benares by river” [ 76 . ii, 112]. 
We read of traders coasting round India from Bharukachha 
to Suvannabhnmi [ 76 . iii, 188], touching at a port of Ceylon on the 
way [ 76 . ii, 127 ff.]. The cargo of a newly-arrived ship attracts a 
hundred merchants to buy it up [ 76 ., i, 122]. The ships of the 
times were large enough to accommodate “hundreds” of passengers. 
We read of 500 traders on board ill-fated ships [ 76 . 128; v, 75], 
and of 700 under the safe pilotage of Supparaka [66., iv,i38, ff] [Hindu 
Civilization, pp. 302-304]. 

Sanskrit Texts. The testimony of the Pali Texts to the 
existence of an overland trade-route is confirmed by Panini’s mention 
of Vtlarapatha [V. i, 77]. He speaks of travellers going by ( 7 «aro- 
patha (TJttarapathena gachchhati) and of goods gathered by that route 
{U ttarapathena ahritam). 

According to Strabo, the river Oxus in the time of Alexander 
was quite navigable $0 that goods from India were carried down the 
river to the Caspain Sea on their way to the west. As Warmington 
points out [Commerce between Roman Empire and India, p. 21] 
there were three natural approaches to India from the west; (i) 
where the mountains of Afghanistan become very narrow just north 
of the head of the Kabul river where only the Hindukush separates 
the basins of the Oxus, and the Indus; (2) 500 miles to the west and 
south-west, where the Afghan mountains end and open up an easy 
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way over 400 miles of plateau from Herat to Kandahar and to Kabul, 
along the Helmund valley, and another way from south-east of 
Kandahar into the Indus lowlands through the Bolan or the Mula 
Pass; (3) by way of the deserts of Makran or along the coast of 
Baluchistan. 

The Ultarapatha of Papini must have been the first or the 
second of above routes. It may be noted that Chandragupta Maurya’s 
conquest of these regions by which the boundaries of his empire 
were practically extended up to Persia must have resulted in an increase 
of India’s trade with the west along these routes. Within India, 
this overland trade-route {Ultarapatha) must have passed through and 
linked up her chief cities mentioned by P 3 nini and Patanjali, such 
as Balhlka, Kapi^i, Pushkalavatl Ma^akavati, Taksha^ila, ^akala, 
Hastinapura, Kau^ambi, Ka§i and Pataliputra. 

Patafijali (commenting on Papini II. 2, 18 and HI. 3, 136) 
mentions the formations, Niah-KauSumbih and Nir-Varariasih in 
respect of travellers who have passed beyond Kau^ambi and Varanasi, 
thereby indicating the Grand Trunk Road of those days connecting 
the two cities of KauSambi and Varapasi. In connection with 
Panini’s rule. III, 3, 1 36, Paufijali instances the cities of ^aketa and 
Pataliputra as lying on the same road so as to enable us to construct 
the length of a Grand Trunk Road that connected the two cities of 
Saketa and Kau^ambi, Varanasi and Pataliputra. Curiously, the 
Kaiika mentions Kau^ambi as the starting-point of a journey instead 
of Saketa mentioned by Patanjali, though both retain Pataliputra 
as the other end of the journey. "There may be a personal and 
psychological reason involved in this difference between the two 
grammarians. Each was perhaps thinking of his own native city 
forming the centre of his geographical horizon” [My Note in Indian 
Culture, II, 2]. 

The Arlhasastra on Roads. The Arthasa-stra follows in the 
wake of ail this earlier evidence. 

According to Kau^ilya [VII. 12], Trade-routes {V anikpatha) 
are to be established as ways of profit. 

Water-ways. One view is that, of trade-routes by land, and 
by water, the water-route is preferable as yielding more profit on the 
ground that transport of goods by water costs less money and less 
labour {alpavyaya-vyayamah prabhutapanyodayaicha). 

Kautilya does not agree to this view. In his opinion, water- 
route does not admit of any way to help in danger (sarnruddhagali 
vipadi sarvato-niruddhagnmanah). It cannot be used in all weathers 
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(aaarvakolikah) (‘such as rains’), is more exposed to risks, without 
remedies against them. 

, Kaufilya classifies waterways into (i) ways along the coast {Kula- 
patha), (2) ways through mid-ocean (to foreign countries) {Sathyana- 
patha). Of these, again, he prefers the former as a source of greater 
profit for its access to miny port-towns (^Pariya-pattana-bahulyat). 

The iiver is a third water-way. This also has some points in its 
favour. It is without break and not*exposed to serious risks. 

Roads of Traffic. As to land-routes, their broad division is into 

(i) Haimavata, or TJtlarapaiha, the road which leads to the northern 
anows ; (2) Dakshiriapaiha. 

Ultarapatha. One view holds the Haimavata route better, as 
it gives access to more profitable things (mravatiaraK), such as 
elephants, horses, the rare article kaslun or musk (gandhah kaaturi), 
ivory, skins, silver and gold. 

DakshinapaOui. But. Kautilya, though a Northerner, stands up 
for the South. He says that ‘if the southern route does not lead to 
countries from which come blankets (kambdla), sldns, or animals like 
horses, it brings in ftr more valuable products like conch- shells, 
diamonds, gems, pearls and gold. The southern road, moreover, 
leads through many mines (fiahu-kkanih) and lands yielding valuable 
commodities (saraparsyali), and docs not mean risky or difficult 
travelling {praMdhagaii^ alpai/yayofnahi). 

On the same ground of profit, Kautilya Wants the State to 
provide the country with roads for cart-traffic {chakra-patha) by which 
much merchandise can be always carried {vipviararfAhatvat). He also 
recommends the tracks for beasts 'of'’ burden like asses and 
camels [/6.]- 

Diflerent Classes of Roads. Kautilya [II, 4] speaks of various 
classes of roads in the country such as ; 

(1) Bajo-marga, or the king’s way, highway ; 

(2) the provincial roads leading to different administrative head- 
quarters such as StkSnfya-potha j 

(3) Droi)amuhha-patha ; 

(4) Rashtra-patha, leading to the rural areas ; or 

(5) Vivita-pcaha leading to the pasture lands on the country side ; 
and other classes of roads called 

(6) Sarhyaniya-patka leading tO' market towns {Safhyaniyaih 
kraya-vikTaya-vyavaharct-pfodhatuifn paffanom tatpaihdK) i 

(7) Vyuhapatha, the path for the army ; 

(8) Sdupatha leading to irrigated fields ; 

(9) VanapaOM, the path to the forests ; 
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(10) HasHpatha, the path for elephants ; 

( 1 1) Kshetrapaiha, leading to cultivated fields ; 

(12) Sathapatha, the road for chariots ; 

(13) PaiwpaiAo, the track for cattle ; . 

(14) Kshudrapaiupatha, the track for smaller animals like 
sheep etc. and lastly ; 

(15) Manushyapatha, the path for men. 

Merchandise. All these various roads brought to markets com- 
modities of different kinds from all parts of the country from which 
they were derived, from out-of-the-way places like mines and forests. 

Pearls. Their different varieties were named after the places of 
their origin. These were (i) Tamraparri^ika derived from a place in the 
Pandya country, where the rivet Tamraparni falls ioto the sea 
{Samudra safigama pradeia samutpannam ) ; (2) 'P&i^yalcavataha 

derived from Malayakoti hill in the Pandya country ; (3) Padikya 
derived from the bed of the river Pa^ika near Patafiputra ; (4) Kavleya 
derived from the bed of the river Kula of village named Mayura in the 
island of Simhala (Ceylon) ; (5) Charrieya derived from the bed of 
the river Chnrni of the town (Patfana) called Miirachi in Kerala 
country ; (6) Mahendra derived from the mountain Mahendra ; (7) 
Kardamika derived from the bed of the river Kardama of Parasika or 
Persia ; (8) Srautasiya derived from the bed of the river S^utasi bn 
the coast of Barbara j (9) Hrudiya derived from the bed of a lake 
named Srigharita in Barbara on the sea j and (10) Haimavata derived 
from Himalaya. 

Gems. Gems (Mani) were gathered in from the mountains 
known as Koti and M?la and from the hill called Rohana in Ceylon 
{Para-samudrakah parasamudrah Sirhhaladvipattho Rohar^drih tajjahi). 

Diamonds. Diamonds came from Sabhflrashfra, the name of 
the Vidarbha country ; Madhyama-r9sbfra which is the Kosala 
country ; Kastira-rashfra ; the hill called Srikafana ; Manimantaka, a 
hill in the Uttar apatha-, and Indravanaka, a hill in the Kalinga country. 

Corals. Corals were obtained from the place called Alakanda, 
a sea-port in the lands of -the Barbaras ; Vivarna, a place on the beach 
in the island of the Yavanas. 

Fragrant Wsiods. There was 'trade in fragrant woods like 
sandal (ehandana), aloe (agarv.) or kaleyaka. Most of these were the 
products of KamarTlpa>or Assam. 

Skins. There was a large trade in skins of different kinds 
derived from places like Kantanava and Preya which are the regions 
of the Himalayas {U ttaraparvata). Skins of varieties called Bisi and 
Mahabisl came from twelve noted Himalayan villages inhabited by 
Mlechchhas {Dvadaiagramfye) . Various kinds of skin came from 
another Himalayan region known as Aroha. 
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Another country on the Himalayas namec^ Bahlava was the 
source of other varieties of skins. 

Lastly, there was trade in the skins of aquatic animals. 

Blankets. There was considerable trade in blankets of wool. 
Nepal is mentioned as a source of good blankets ; of rain-proof 
{var 8 havarav,am) blankets made up of eight pieces joined together and 
of black colour, known as Bhingisi ; as well as blankets known as 
Apasaraka. 

Silk- The dubala (white silk garments) came from Vahga ; 
Pupdra in northern Bengal supplied the stuff called Patitidral;a, while 
the place called Suvarpakadd^ it> Assam was also known for its silk. 

Linen. Kahawna or Linen came from the country called 
KaSi, and from Puodta. 

Fibrous garments (Patroriidh ) . were the . products of Magadha, 
Pupdi^A) flod Suvarnalukudd^. 

Of the same kina are the garments known as KavAeya (produced 
in the country called Koiakara) and Chinapatt (ChtruibhUmija^). 
V. R. R: Dikshitar proposes to identify China with Shina, a Gilgit 
tribe known for its manufacture of silk {Mauryan Polity, p. 7]. 

Textiles. Cotton fabrics {Karpasikam) of the best quality were 
produced at the following places : Madhuta, the capital of Pandya 
country; Aparanta (Rohkapa); Ralihga; Ka$l; Vahga; Vatsya; Mahish- 
matl, the capital of Kuntala country. 

Urban Life. Urbaii life had its own amenities like life in a vill- 
age. These were offered by a nuihber of institutions of different kinds. 
Every city had its rest-houses for travellers {Dharmavasathas), its facto- 
ries where worked its artists {l^ilpi) and craftsmen, its shops, its vintners 
(j^aupdtV-o^), its restaur-^nts offering meals of cooked Tne&i{pakkva- 
mathm), rice (pdana), and cake {apupa), and its taverns (jpanaiala). 
It had many public amusements like theatrical performances ipreksha), 
music, vocal, and instrumental, exhibition of acting, dancing, jugglery 
{chahrorchara), sorcery (Jcuhaka^, story-telling, rhapsody, gymnastics, 
painting and the like, which were all given by its various classes of 
artists trained in its Schools of Art maintaned by the State [II. 36; II. 
27 ; IV, 4]. 

The city’s learning and culture were represented by persons 
noted for theif knowledge, their oratorical gifts, their spirituality, who 
were all given the highest honours and allowances for their maintenance 
(FtdyS-Fokya-DlUtrnK^^iira [XIII, 5]. We have already seen how 
religion and learping were endowed by grants of land made tax-free 
and in perpetuity {adaisda- karani abhirupadayakunx) by the State to 
their votaries named (i) VtStvik, (2) Acharya, (3) Purohita and (4) 
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Srotriya [II. i]. The State also bestowed stipends of honour {paja- 
vetanani) upon the teachers of music (AcMryah Oandharvacharyah) 
and the men of learning (vidyavantah) in the city whose services were 
always at the disposal of the public (sarvopasthayinah.). The stipends 
were granted in accordance with merit {yatharharh) [V. 3]. 

Coini. The Maurya empire was based upon a money-economy. 

The literary references to the use of coins are older than their 
actual finds. 

The Vedic term for a coin is taken to be Niehka [.R». I. 126, 2]. 

The Brihadaranijaka Upaniahad speaks of a gift made to 
Yajfiavalkya in the form of five padoa of gold with which the horns 
of 1000 cows were bung, a total gift of 10,000 padaa. Weight of gold 
and probably a gold currencF are indicated in such terms as 
Ashtaprud [Kafhaka Samhita, Chapter XI, l^] or Satamana defined as 
“a weight of too krishnalas' [^atapatka BrahmoTUi, V, 5, 5, 16]. 
The ^alapatha [XII. 2, 3. 2] also refers to payment of sacrificial fee 
in terms of gold (htraitya), whether Suvarrpi or Batamana. 

We also read of gold {hiranya) being obtained from the beds of 
rivers like the Indus [iJv. X. 75, 8], or extracted from the earth [Av. 
XII, I, 6, 26, 44] or from ore by smelting [* 5 ato Br. VI, i, 3, 5] or 
from washings [/6. II, i, i, 5]. 

Panini (c. 500 B. C ) in his Grammar testifies to the continued 
use of some of these Vedic terms for coins. He knows of the gold 
coins Niahka, Baiamana and SuvarvM, Things valued in terms of 
Biahlca wt called Naiahika, Dvinaiahkika, and so forth [V. i, 20j 
30], A man of too was called a 2 VaisAl;a-i$at*/fco, a roan of 

thousand a Naiahka-Sahaarika [V. 2, 119]. 

An article bought for i ^atamana is called a 6atamanam [V.1,27]. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Durga Prasad of Benares 
(whose recent death is a great loss to Indian Numismatics), who had 
speciahsed in the study of punchmarked silver coins and handled 
thousands of them so far discovered, ascertained that 39 silver coins 
which were found in the earliest layers at Taxila weighed 100 rattia 
each =180 grains. These coins cannot be taken to be the double 
Persian aigloi mentioned below, for the Persian sigloi weighed not 
more than 36.45 grains and a double weighed 72.9 grains. They, 
therefore, are to be taken as indigenous coins called aptly ^atamana 
coins in our texts. It may be further assumed that weights of these 
coins followed a decimal system. The ScUamanaa had their Padaa 
which may also be identified with certain broad pieces punched with 
4 symbols and weighing 25 rattia or 1/4 oj Satamanaa. 
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Pacini also refers to objeas valued in terms of SuvarrjM taken as 
a coin [IV. 3, 153 ; VI. 2, 55]. 

He also knows of a gold coin SaVM [V. i, 35]. 

In the Charaka-SatfAita (Kalpa-Sthana, XII. 39)> i Sana =4 
mdshas, 

Kautilya, as we have seen [II. .14], takes i Suvarj!ia=t6 MasTuia 
and a pada of Suvartta=4 mOshas, the equivalent of a SavM. 

The Karahapana, the established coin of ancient India, is fully 
known to Panini who refers to transactions made in terms of money 
taken to be the Karahapatfa [V. i, at ; 27 ; 29 ; 34[. 

He also knows of 1/2 (ardha)) and 1/4 {pada) as denominations 
of KarshapaTia [V. i, 48 ; 34]. 

Karahaparui, as the standard coin, was in silver. Kaufilya uses 
the form patfa. 

Papini again knows of the small coin called Masha [V. t, 34). 
Rautilya takes Masha as i/t6 of Karshaparjta, and as a copper coin 
[II. 19] It would be too small in size in silver, thpugh even some speci- 
mens of the silver Masha have been found at some places like Tazila. 
Therefore, as a copper coin, it admitted of smaller denominations 
known as 1/2 Mashaka, i Kakav,i=il^ Masha and 1/2 Kakani=ili 
Masha. Kakai^i and Ardhakakani are known to Ratyayana [Varttiifa 
on V. 1, 33] and also to Patafijali. 

Panini also uses the terra Vxrhiatika in terms of Karshapana of 
twenty parts. This coin was in circulation in the country in some 
parts, along with the Karshapana of 16 parts, as known to Kaufilya. 

It appears that Mr. Durga Prasad found coins weighing 40 and 
60 raltis corresponding to 20 and 30 Mashas, i Masha being = 2 rattis 
of silver. These coins may thus be taken as examples of coins called 
aptly by Panini VimSatika and Trimsalika coins as known in his day. 

It may be noted that the VinayapHaka [Affhakotha II Parajika] 
furnishes the information that “at that time (of Bimbisara or 
Ajatasatru) at Rajagaha, there was in circulation the Karshapana 
of twenty Mashakas ( V irhsatimasako Kahapano), whence the 
Pada was five Mashakas. Buddhagbosha in his Samantapasadika 
dubs this coin as N ilakahapana sad further states that the coin in 
circulation in the capital of the empire became the current coin in 
all its provinces {Sabbajanapadeshu). It is also stated that the coin 
was fashioned in accordance with the specifications of the old 
technical numismatic ^astra {Puram-^astra) [C. D. Chafterji in 
Buddhistic t^indiLS, pp. 384-386]. 

Patahjcli [on P3nini i. 2. 64] refers to ths Karshapana of 16 
Mashas as being older (purakalpa) than the one of 20 Mashas with 
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which he was apparently more familiar Kautilya knows of this older 
Karshapana as the standard of his days but refers to another silver 
coin called Dharana of 20 parts. Both varieties of Karshapart.a seem 
to have been in circulation in different local areas in the country. 
It may be noted that the Buddhist tradition cited above regards the 
coin of 20 Mashob as being older than that of 16 Mashas. 

Thousands of actual examples of the silver KorshapaiM have 
been found in different parts of India and designated now as punch- 
marked coins. Their average weight is 32 Eaktikas—s6 grains. 
This agrees with the standard mentioned by Rautilya, Manu [VIII. 
136] or Yajnavalkya I. 364] and also in Saratthadipani where the 
weight of a 'Rudraddmaka' coin=42 grains is stated to be 3/4 of A 
purdna (old) Karshapana [Buddhistic Studies, 76 .]. 

Papini uses the term rUpa [V. 2, 120] and explains the. formation 
rupya as ’beautiful’ or ‘stamped’ (jihata). The latter sense applies 
to a coin. The ArthaSdslra takes the term r’dpa in the sense of a coin 
alone and mentions an officer known as RupadarSaka, ‘the exantiner 
of coins,’ as we have already seen. It is interesting to note that 
Patarijali in commenting on Varttika on Panini’s sutva, I, 4, 52» 
refers to a Rupatarki ‘who examines {darSayati) the kdrshapatias' . 
It may be also recalled that Kautilya uses the terms BupyarUpa and 
TamrarUpa for silver and copper coins. 

We shall now turn to the actual specimens of ancient Indian 
coins discovered so far. 

The oldest variety has been found in the parts of India in the 
northwest . which belonged to the Achaemenian Persian empire in the 
sixth and fifth century B.C. Some of these coins were found in an 
early layer at Taxila along with a gold coin of Diodotus (250 B. C.I, 
and, in another stratum, with the coins of Alexander the Great, 
looking “fresh from the mint,”- and one Achaemenid sighs of the 
4th Century B.C. These weigh, as we have seen, too ro(ia=» 180 
grains on an average. The sigloi weighs 86.45 gtains, while the 
Attic standard = 67.5 grains. 

These coins ar^ “thick, slightly bjCnt bars of silver, stamped 
with wheel or sunlike designs resembling the 6 armed symbol to be 
seen on the later punch- marked silver coins, while they form only 
a single type” [Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient Jndia, 
XV. xvi]. 

It was probably these pieces in which Ambhi, the king of Taxila, 
bad paid to- Alexander his present of what the Greek writers describe 
as “80 talents of coined silver” [Curtius, VIII. 12, 42]. 
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According to Durga Prasad [JRASB, Numismatic Supplement, 
XLVII, p. 76], these older pre-Maurya coins arc struck on a standard 
of 100 raHis as against the later Maurya coins of standard 32 rattis 
weight. This confirms the truth of the Vinayapitaka that the older 
Kurshapatj.a of 20 Mashakas was of lesser weight. 

Next, aboard of coins was found at a deep stratum in Golakhpur at 
the site of ancient Pataliputra. These are taken to be the earliest known 
punch-marked silver coins and to be pre-Maurya,. perhaps, Nanda, 
coins. They bear a pre-Maurya symbol, ‘the hare and dog on hill’, ' 
which may be taken as the Nanda symbol. It may be noticed that 
many of these were punched by the Mauryas with their Own symbol 
to make them ‘legal tender’, or koia-pravt«ya, as Kautilya calls them, 
as contrasted with the coinage current among the public for purposes 
of business transactions and aptly called by Kautilya vyamhnriki 
pai^ya-yatra, as we have already seen. We may recall that the Kaiika 
mentions a tiAdition about Nandas inaugurating' a royal measure 
(Nandopakrama'^i ma»wni) [II. 4. 21 ; VI. 2, 14], while their prover- 
bial wealth as mentioned in literature may be due to their new. coinage 
and currency system. 

Following the Golakhpur . find in the chronological order is a 
vast body of silver punch-marked coins found in thousands in different 
parts of India, from Punfab to Malwa, and from M. P. to Deccan 
and up to Madras and Mysore. These may be grouped under six 
classes in accordance with the variations in their symbols and marks. 
Yet they are all struck on a common standard, 32 rcUii 8=^6 grains 
like the paiM or dharaiui. Another common feature they present is 
that “they have regularly on one side a group of five punches found 
in a great variety of combinations, and on the reverse have one or 
more punches, normally difierent Irom those found on the obverse” 
[/6. xiii]. 

The five punches ^on the obverse show figures of(i)Sun, (2) 
Circle with six arms, 3 arrow-heads, and 3 taurine symbols, (3) 
mountain, (4) Peacock, dog (or rabbit), or tree on a hill, (5) Animals, 
such as elephant, bull, dog seizing a rabbit, rhino, and even fishes and 
frogSj and, in some cases sacred tree within a railing (perhaps a 
mark of Buddhist influence which was so widespread in the time of 
Asoka Maurya) [Ib. XX f.] 

The symbols on the reverse of these coins are only the marks of 
punching made by authorities and shroffs in checking them. It may 
be assumed that the larger the number of these punch-marks, the 
older must be the coins. This m'ay supply a clue to the dating of 
these coins. 
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It may be noted that Kautilya’s Mint-Master called Lakshaita- 
dhyaksha was in charge of the LakahaijMs to be imprinted on the 
imperial coins. Coins in circulation bad also to be checked from 
time to time and this was done by the Rupadariaka who punched 
his test marks each time on them. This means increase in the number 
of these test marks on the reverse, of which the maximum has been 
found to be 14 so far. Coins bearing larger number of marks appear 
to be older and more worn out. 

It is di$cult to comprehend ftdly the meaning of these symbols 
and punch-marks. That they have a meaning is indicated by 
Buddhaghosha who mentions in the Samantapasadika the ancient 
numismatic treatise known as Rujiasutta as stating how a moneyer 
(Heraflflako) could spot the village, the nigama or the nagara, and 
even the mint where a coin was manufactured, in the light of its 
marks, and whether it was ‘oh a hill or on the bank of a river’ 
{nadilire va) [Buddhikic Stvdies, p. 432]. These puzxling punch- 
niarks Buddhaghosa describes as chitta-vithitta, “of various designs 
and forms” [lb.]. The mother of the boy Upali was full of fears 
that his eyes would be spoilt, if Jie chose the profession of a shroff 
[Mdhavaggay SBE, xiii. 201, f]. Indeed, all eyes would suffer to 
this day if applied to find out the meaning of the bewildering punch- 
marks borne by these ancient Indian coins to which the key is lost in 
the absence of the old Rupuutta t 

Of the six Classes into which these coins are grouped, it is to 
be noted that Classes 2 and 6 are more closely connected and taken 
to be Maurya on grounds explained below. Indeed, a careful examina- 
tion of the various symbols and marks borne by these numerous 
punch-marked silver coins found in so many parts of India, together 
with the evidence that they were in circulation in the country in the 
fourth, third, and second centuries B.C., suggests the conclusion that 
they were “the coins of the Maurya Empire.” "That these coins 
were issued by a government authority and not by private individuals, 
there is not the slightest doubt. Only a central authority could have 
carried out such an apparently complicated, but no doubt — if we bad 
the clue— simple, system of stamping the coins in regular series. 

"The regular recurrence of five symbols on the obverse naturally 
suggests a Board of Five, such as Megasthenes says was at the head 
of most departments of Mauryan administration. It can hardly be 
that the symbols are those of the five officials actually concerned in 
the issue of each piece, as some symbols like the sun and the 
six-armed symbol occur over a wide range of coins. The punches, 
though not struck with olie disc, were struck at one lime. They may 
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represent a series of officials of diminishing area of jurisdiction. The 
last and most frequently changing symbol would represent the actual 
issuer of the coin. The constant symbol, the sun, would represent 
the highest official, perhaps the king himself, and the next commonest, 
the various forms of six armed symbol, the highest officials next under 
him” [Allan, 76., Ixx, Ixxi]. 

The Maurya connection of these coins is perhaps further attested 
by the figure of the 'peacock on a hill common on the coins of Group 
II under Class 2 and also on Group IV of the same Class, where it 
appears both on obverse and reverse. The peacock, as has been 
pointed out above, was the dynastic symbol of the Mauryas. We 
may also note that of all the animals portrayed on the coins, the 
elephant is the most prominent as the principal factor in Mauryan 
military strength. 

Durga Prasad considers that the figure of ‘Hill-witb-cresceut- 
on-top’ was a specific Maurya symbol, apsrt from the peacock. This 
symbol, he points out, appears on most silver coins found all over 
the country, and also on known Mauryan Monuments las mentioned 
above). It also appears on the base of the Maurya pillar recently 
excavated at Kumrahar in Patna. It is seen on the Sohagaura 
copper-plate of c. 320 300 B.C. bearing an inscription which states 
that at famines, grain was distributed from public granaries, a provision 
also mentioned by Kautilya, as we have seen Lastly, the symbol 
appears on a seal on three terracotta plates recently discovered at* 
Bulandibagh at Mauryan level at the site of old Pafaliputra, along with 
three other symbols. Jayaswal agreed with Durga Prasad in taking 
the seal to be the Mauiya imperial seal, the A -rendrawia by which, 
according to Kautilya, royal properties like weapons [V. 3] or cattle 
[II, 29] were marked [Jayaswal’s Presidential Address to the Oriental 
Conference at Baroda, 1933]. 

Durga Prasad also makes the ingenious suggestion that where 
a coin bears on the reverse this Maurya symbol of a Hill-with-crescent- 
on-top or a peacock, it is to be taken as a pre- Maurya coin which 
was restruck by the Maurya kings [Ib. Num. Sup. p 67 f]. 

As has been already stated, of the six Classes into which the 
above type of coins may be grouped. Classes 2 and 6 are taken to be 
Maurya. “Their composition is almost everywhere the same,” 
though they are very different in style and fabric. Class 2 consisting 
of small thick pieces and Class 6 of large thin pieces. Yet the 
constant associatior of these two Classes is surprising. It has been 
found that these two Classes of coins ^‘circulated together from 
Peshawar to the mouth of the Godavari, and from Palanpur in the 
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west to Midnapore in the east.” The distinction between them is 
not one of place. The same authority must have issued them 
as current coins in all the localities under its control. “The 
authority that issued these coins must have ruled the Ganges 
valley, the upper Indus valley, thrust its way up the tributaries of 
Jumna to the west, and come along the east coast through Orissa 
and penetrated far into the Deccan. This is what the find-spots 
suggest” [Allan, Ib. Iv, Ivi]. The find-spots also agree with the 
distribution of Asoka’s inscriptions and thus point unmistakably to 
the Maurya empire as the authority that issued the coins of these 
two Classes which are found to be so closely connected. 

Foreign Coins Since a part of the Punjab came under the 
dominion of the Achaemenian (Hakhamani) Emperors of ancient 
Persia, it was natural that their money must have come into India 
in the wake of their conquest. But it is not easy to prove it by actual 
finds of Persian coins in India. 

The standard gold coin of ancient Persia was the Daric, weighing 
about 1 30 grains, probably first minted by Darius who first annexed 
to his empire the valley of the Indus. This coin is marked by the 
portrait on its obverse of the great king, armed with bow and spear, 
in the act of marching through his dominions. 

The gold coin of Persia could not, however, obtain wide 
circulation in India for an important economic reason. India was 
known for its abundance of gold, so much so that its value relatively 
to silver was very low, as low as i : 8 as compared with the ratio of 
I : 13.3 maintained by the Imperial Persian Mint. Therefore, the 
Darics that would find their way into India appeared to be an 
artificially infiated currency and would find no place in the Indian 
currency system, and would be exported at once. There was no 
profit in holding such Darics in India when they could be exchanged 
for more silver elsewhere. Therefore, Persian gold coinage has not 
been found in any appreciable quantity in India. 

As regards the corresponding Persian silver coinage, it consisted 
of what were called Sigloi or Shekels of which twenty were equivalent 
to a Daric. They weighed about 86.45 grains. Such silver coins 
would find their way into India where they had more vdlue and would 
buy more gold. Many sigloi coins have been found in India with 
peculiar counter marks closely resembling those found on the square 

pieces of silver constituting India’s oldest native punch-marked 
coinage 

The Persian sigloi, however, did not long survive the overthrow 
of Darius III by Alexander. 
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The Persian conquest of the Punjab was followed by the so-called 
Greek conquest, which was short-lived. The effect of Alexander’s 
campaigns in the Panjab was only to unify the country all the more. 
Smaller principalities were brought together in the larger kingdom 
which was Alexander’s gift to his whilom adversary, Poros. Another 
consequence of the pressure of the foreign invasion was the formation 
of the confederacies of free peoples already described. These unities, 
as we have seen, paved the way of Chandragupta Maurya in building 
up his great Empire. 

It is not easy to ascertain how far the currency of India was at 
all affected by this Greek contact. The disappearance of the Persian 
Sigloi from the held after Darius IV no doubt opened the way to Greek 
influence. But it v/as slow to show itself. 

Imitation Athenian ‘owl’ coins first appeared in the period of 
Macedonian ascendancy, but the specimens at the British Museum from 
Rawalpindi were not of Indian but central Asian origin. 

Nor is the Indian provenance established for the Greek coins 
found in India, whether tetradrachms or didrachms or drachms. The 
proper Greek drachm minted on the Attic standard weighs 67*5 grains, 
whereas the drachm found in India weighs not more t^'an 58 grains. 
Further, in these smaller denominations of coins, whether drachms 
or diobols, the Athenian owl is replaced by eagle. A find of a series 
of silver drachms of Attic weight made in the Punjab by Cunningham 
perhaps proves that the smaller Athenian imitations were known in 
the north of India Their obverse shows the head of a warrior, 
wearing a close-fitting helmet, wreathed with olive, while the reverse 
shows a cock and a caduceus symbol. These coins give an impression 
that they were designed after an Athenian prototype. These are 
supposed to have been the issues of king Sopbytes or Saubhnti, and, 
if SO; these coins form a memorial of Alexander’s invasion of India. 

It is doubtful whether Alexander as conqueror had issued any 
money of his own in India. Some coins bearing the name of 
Alexander have been classed as Indian, of which the best example 
is a bronze piece. But it is doubtful whether their provenance is 
India. Even a number of silver tetradrachms showing Zeus and 
eagle and the significant satrapal tiara which were found at Rawalpindi 
were of Central Asian origin. The later issues of these coins 
were those of Antiochus I who had no connection with India 
after ■ the defeat of his predecessor, Seleukos. by Chandragupta 
Maurya. 

’It is to be noted that these pieces do not bear the king’s title. 
But both title and name appear on an extraordinary silver dccadrachm 
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cf Attic weight now in the British Museum. Its obverse shows a 

horse-man, with iauce at rest, charging down upon a retreating 
elephant carrying on its back two men who are turning round to face 
their pursuer. Its reverse shows a tall figure, wearing cuirass, cloak 

and cap, with a sword hanging by his side and holding a thunderbolt 
and spear. The figure is supposed by Head to be the figure of 
Alexander himself. Head interprets the obverse to represent the re- 
treat of Poros, one of whose companions on the elephant, the rear-most 
one, wields the lance aimed at the pursuing horseman. It is Paurava 
mounted on the State elephant at the Battle of the Hydaspes and 
aiming his javelin at Ambhi, the traitor king of Taxila, galloping after 
him on horse. The story is thus told by Arrian (Chap. XVIII) : 

“Taxiles, who was on horseback, approached as near the elephant, 

which carried Poros, as seemed safe, and entreated him, since it was 
no longer possible for him to tlee, to stop his elephant and to listen to 
the message he brought from Alexander. But Poros, on finding that 
the speaker was his old enemy, Taxiles, turned round and prepared to 
smite him with his javelin, and he would have probably killed him, 
had not Taxiles instantly put his horse to the gallop and got beyond the 
reach of Poros”. 

Town Planning, Architecture, and Art. According to the 
Greek writers, the Panjab in those days was full of towns which were 
no doubt the centres of industry and economic prosperity. Many of 
these figure as forts or centres of defence, such as the famous Massaga 
(Masakavaii) or Aoinos (Varana) in the country of the ASvakas 
already referred to. The free clan called the Glaussai had as many 
as 37 towns in their territory, while there were as many as 5,000 towns 
m the tyritories of the other peoples, the Malloi, Oxydrakai, and 
others. The smallest of these towns contained not less than 5,000 
inhabitants, while many contained upwards of 10,000. Some of the 
villages were not less populous than towns” [AlcCrindle’s Invasion of 
India hy Akxandcr, p, 112]. According to Strabo [76.], in the 
territories of 9 nations between the Jhelum and the Beas there were as 
many as 500 cities. 

Taxila was “ a great and flourishing city, the greatest, 
indeed, of all the cities which lay between the Indus and the Hydaspes” 
[/6., p. 92[. 

Some of the cities were remarkable for the design shown 
in town-planning and architecture and for the strength of their 
fortifications. 

Massaga, for instance, was built up as a fort commanding great 
natural advantages on an eminence inaccessible on all sides against 
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Steep rock, treacherous mo’ass, deep stream, and a rampart guarded 
by a deep moat to hoot. The rampart was “35 stadia ( = about four 
miles) in circumference, with a basis of sione-wrrk supporting a 
superstructure of unburnt, sun-dried bricks. The brickwork was 
bound into a solid fabric by means of stones” [lb. p. 195 (Curtius)]. 

The fortress of Aornos was similarly constructed on a high hill 
with its water-supply arranged by tapping a local spring, and food 
grown with the labour of a thousand men in an adjoining field to render 
the fort self-sufficient against a siege. 

It is stated that these forts were possessed of fortifications and 
battlements which were so strong that Alexander had ‘‘to bring up 
military engines to batter down their walls” [76. p. 67] 

The Kathaians had a strongly fortified city called Sangala with 
its walls made of brick [Ib. p. 119]. 

The Malloi had also many walled cities with citadels on 
commanding heights and difficult of access. .Alexander had to apply 
scaling ladders on all its sides and to undermine its walls. The walls 
had towers at intervals. In scaling the walls, Alexander was assailed- 
from every side from the adjacent towers. Bars closed the gates of 
the wall between the towers [76. pp. 145-149 (Arrian) ]. 

Megasthenes makes the following general statement or the cities 
of Maurya India : “Of their cities, it is said that the number is so 
great that it cannot be stated with precision, but that such cities as 
are situated on the banks of rivers or on the sea-coast are built of 
wood, for where they are built of brick they would not last long— so 
destructive are the rains, and also the rivers when they overflow 
their banks and inundate the plains. Those cities, however, which 
stand on commanding situations and lofty eminences are built 
of brick and mud” [McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, 
p. 209]. 

The description of the above cities and also of Pafaliputra 
bears out the truth of these remarks. 

Further light is thrown on Town-planning by the Pali texts of 
the times. An older city of Magadha was old Rajagriha known as 
Girivraja which was the capital of emperor Bimbisara (c 603-515 B.C ) 
The Mahabharala refers to Girivraja as the capital of the much older 
king Jarasandha of Magadha, and describes it as being protected by five 
hills which are still traced, the hills called Vaibhara, Varaha, Vrisbabha, 
R.ishigiri, and Chaityaka. The famous Sattapanni cave where was 
held the first Buddhist Council in c, 543 B. C. was situated on the 
Vebhara hill. Ajatasatru helped in the meeting of this Council 
{Dhammasangiti) by building with expedition a large Hall at the 
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entrance to the Cave, 2 platforms for the President and the speakers, 
and spreading costly mats on the floor for the seating of members 
[Mahavamsa, Ch. III]. Later, Bimbisara changed the capital to 
Rajagriha also known as Bimbisarapuri The town-planning engineer 
and the palace architect is called Mahagovinda. The gate of the city 
was closed in the evening to all, including the king \}^inaya, IV. Ii6f] 
The walls and fortifications of old Rajagfiha are still visible, showing 
how they were built of rude and rough cyclopean masonry which made 
the structures so durable to this day. 

The inscriptions of Chandragupta Maurya’s grandson, Asoka, 
make mention of the following chief cities of the Maurya empire. Viz,, 
Pataliputra, Bodh-Gaya, Kosambi, Ujjeni, Takkhasila, Suvarnagiri, 
Isila, Tosali, and Samapa. These cities were the capitals of 
the provinces, the headquarters of the local administrations or 
centres of pilgrimage. Other towns which were populous and selected 
for that reason for the location of his inscriptions by Asoka were 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra, Kaisi, Sopara, Girnar, Jaugada, Dhauli, 
Chitaldroog, Rupnath, Sahasram, Bairat (Bhabru), Maski, Govimath 
and Palkigundu in Kopbal District and Gooty in Kurnool district. 
The names of these places are not Maurya but modern names and 
most of these are now out of the way and deserted places, and not the 
centres of population and civilisation as they were in Maurya India. 
The course of civilisation changes through the ages. 

The structures known as Stupas formed an important part of 
the architectural inheritance and achievement of Mauryan India. The 
stupa literally means' 'something raised’, a mound. It came to be 
used as a Buddhist architectural term for a mound containing relics of 
the Buddha, his ashes, bones, or tooth or relics of famous Buddhist 
saints or teachers. 

The oldest Stupa so far discovered is that found in ruins at Pip- 
rahwa on the Nepal border. It was built in brick round an urn bearing 
the following inscription : “This shrine for relics of the Buddha, the 
August One, is the pious foundation (sukriti) of the ^akyas. His 
brethren, in association with their sisters, their children, and their 
wives”. The Stupa was built as a solid cnpola or domed mass of 
brickwork round and on a massive stone coffer. The bricks were huge 
slabs measuring up to-i6 X ii X 3 inches. Vincent Smith thus describ- 
es the Sttzpo ; “The masonry of the (S'fspa is excellent of its kind, 
well and truly laid; the great sandstone coffer could not be better 
made; and the ornaments of gold, silver, coral, crystal, and precious 
stones which were deposited in honour of the holy relics display a high 
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degree of skill in the arts of the lapidary and goldsmith” [Imperial 
Gazetteer, IT. 102-3]. 

As the inscription on the Stupa describes the ^akyas as its 
builders, it may be taken to be one of the original Stupas in v/hicb, 
according to the Mahdparinibbana-suttania, were enshrined relics of 
the sacred body of the Buddha, after its cremation at Kusinara, by 
eight contending claimants among whom figured the Sakyas of 
Kapilavastu. 

We have also the testimony of Asoka himself to the existence 
of Stupas before his time. For in his inscription on the pillar at Nigali 
Sagar he himself states that he had enlarged to twice its original size 
the Stupa consecrated to the sacred memory of a previous Buddha, 
the Buddha Ronagamana (Kanakamuni). 

As to Art, it is seen at its best in the examples executed by 
Asoka. These are examples of different types of architectural activity 
for which Asoka is known to this day. He was the builder of cities, 
stupas, viharas or monasteries excavated in hard rocks, rock-cut caves, 
palaces and pillars of stone. The pillars are the master-pieces of 
Mauryan Art in the shining polish imparted to them which is sup- 
posed to be the despair of modern masons, and in the degree of per- 
fection in which they were shaped, dressed, and decorated in accordance 
with the Emperor’s design. They carried to a high standard the 
art of the delineation of natural forms of animals and plants in stone. 
They are also notable as feats of engineering when it is considered that 
all these pillars weighing on an average 50 tons, and measuring a 
height of 50 feet, are all monolithic productions, showing how 
large masses of rocks were shaped into these pillars, and also how 
these great weights were handled for the purposes of their transport 
over distances of several hundreds of miles to their appointed sites at 
which they were to be located in accordance with the imperial scheme 
of public welfare which they were intended to serve. For instance, 
a chain of pillars was called for to indicate the Pilgrims’ Progress 
towards the holy lands of Buddhism from Pafaliputra to the place of 
the Buddha’s nativity. 

Just as the Stupa was pre-Asokan, so also was the Pillar. 
Aioka himself refers to the existence of pillars before his time, and his 
utilising them for purposes of his Inscriptions [Minor Rock Edict, 
Rupnath Text, and Pillar Edict VII ; see my Asoka, p. 87]. 

But if Mauryan Art is admitted to have achieved so much progress 
in the days of Asoka, such progress could not have been achieved 
in a day. It must have been preceded by a long course of evolution 
from its origins and crude beginnings in earlier times. Fortunately, 
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these beginnings of Indian Art are traceable in certain examples still 
extant. There is a class of colossal statues of stone which are admit- 
tedly pre-Asokan, and perhaps pre-Mauryan. These statues represent 
the folk-art of the times inspired by the popular worship of certain 
minor deities. The religion of the masses centred round the worship 
of the minor gods and goddesses know'n as Yakshas and Yakshts, 
Nagas or Nagis, Gandharvas, Apsaras and even tree-and water-spirits. 
Up to now eleven examples of these oversized figures of deities have 
been discovered, namely, (i) Parkham (Mathural Yaksha ; (2) Baroda 
(Mathura) Yaksha ; (3) Yakshi in another village at Mathura, wor- 
shipped as Mansa Devi ; (4) another Mathura Yaksha newly discovered 
{V .P.H.S.J May 1933, p. 95) ; (5) Patna Yaksha, now in the Indian 
Museum ; (6) another Patna Yaksha statue in the Indian Museum ; 
(7) female chauri-btatet from Didarganj, Patna ; (8) inscribed 

Manibhadra Yaksha from Pawaya (Gwalior) ; (9) Besnagar female 

statue ; (to) a second Besnagar female statue; (11) fragments of a 
Yaksha statue found at Kosam. Some of these statues beat inscriptions 
naming the deities they represent. Thus Nos. (i) and (8) represent 
Manibhadra, the Yaksha general of Kubera ; No. (3) represents Yakshi 
Layava. One of the Patna statues is that of Bhagavan Akshata-nivika 
(Kubera), while the other is Yaksha Sarvatra Nandi. Nos. (l) and 
(3) are also stated to be works of a School of Sculptors represented 
by Kunika, his pupil, Naka, and bis grand-pupil Gomitaka. 

That this Art of statuary or portraiture in stone is very old is 
also demonstrated by the fact that it continued up to later times and 
also in imitations. While these statues stand by themselves as inde- 
pendent objects of worship, they figure as parts of a whole in the 
scheme of Bharhut sculptures of second century B. C. The Bharhut 
sculptures are full of images of these secondary deities figuring in the 
religion and worship of the masses. 

The later examples of this type of Folk-Art are seen in the 
Bodhisattva images which are supposed to be the works of the Mathura 
School of Art. The colossal Bodhisattva image found at Sarnath 
bears an inscription which assigns it to the year 3 of Kanishka and 
describes it as a gift of Bhikshu Bala of Mathura. Thus the Bodhisattva 
images were the continuations of the Yaksha images in a different 
religious reference. 

According to Dr. A K. Coomaraswamy, even this supposed 
primitive or folk-art is not without its own artistic merits. It is no 
doubt primitive and crude as compared with the finished art of the 
time of Asoka, the art of the cultured classes, the official or Court-Art, 
as it may be called, which was meant to cater for the religious 
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requirements of Hinayana Buddhism of those days. Cootnaraswamy 
considers these colossal statues to be “informed by an astounding 
physical energy not obscured by their archaic stiffness, and expressive 
of an immense material force in terms of sheer volume,” representing 
“an art of monal essence almost brutal in its affirmation, not yet 
spiritualised, and without any suggestion of introspection, subjectivity 
or spiritual aspiiation”. “Stylistically, the type is massive and 
voluminous and altogether plastically conceived, not bounded by 
outlines.” 

As regards the distinction between the primitive, rural, and the 
refined urban art, wc have some evidence in the grammar of Panini 
(c. 500 B. C.). Panini [V. 4, 95] makes a distinction between the 
Grama^ilpi and the lidjaiilpi. The former represented the artists in 
the employ of the village community, while the latter refers to the 
court-artists catering for the cultured classes and the aristocracy. 
It may also be noted that all these statues are marked in common by 
an ornament like the necklace or the torque for which Panini has the 
significant formation Oraiveyaka [IV, 2, 96]. 

It may, therefore, be assumed that Asokan an had its earlier 
beginnings in the time of his predecessors in these statues representa- 
tive of rural worship and folk-art of the times. 




KEY TO PLATES SHOWING TYPICAL MAURYA 
PUNCH-MARKED COINS. 

Plate i. 


Figt. 1-5. 

Bent bar silver punch-marked coitts from Taxila. Wt. 175 to 
178 grs. These represent the ancient Satamaria Coins of too Batti 
wt. referred to in the Salapatha Brahmanta (XIII. 2, 3, 2), 
Katyayana-SraulasUtra (XXVI 2, 17), and by Papini (v, i. 27). 

Fig. 6 

Silver punch-marked coin. From Lucknow. Wt 1057. 
grs. =57.7 Rattis. Identified as the TriiMatka coin of Papini. 14 
symbols on one side only. Very ran. 

Fig. 7. 

Silver punch-marked coin known as Tri^iMka. From Parubgaih 
Ancient Kosala Currency. Wt. 58*06 Rts. — 104*4 S'** < obverse 
and 5 reverse symbols punched on the same side. 

Fig . 8 

Silver punch-marked coin. From Madhuri, Dist. Shahabad, 
Bihar. Wt. 40 Rts. Two prominent symbols on one side only. 
Specimen of a VirMatika coins. 

Fig. 9. 

Silver punch-marked ViiMatika coin. From Bbabbua, Bihar. 
Wt. 40*2 Rts. Obverse symbols, Son, Six-armed symbol with Oval 
and Arrow, Bull and Lion. 

Fig. 10 

VirMatika coin of alloyed silver. From Madhuri. Wt 38 
Rts.=::68*4 grs. Four obverse symbols of which two are identical. 

Fig. 11. 

Silver punch-marked coin from Patna. Wl 25 Rts.— 45 grs. 
Size. 8' X 8'. A regular group of five symbols on obverse induding 
a rhinoceros. Identified as Pada or one quarter of Satamana coin. 

Fig. 12. 

Silver punch-marked coin. From Partabgarh Wt. 44 98 Rts. 
— 8 o’ 95 grs. Two obverse symbols and (me small symbol on one side. 
Identified as Adkyardhapana. 

Plate II. 


Figs. 13-20. 

Silver punch-marked coins or Karthapavas belonging to ihe 
wdght standard of 32 Rts., although the actual weight is more often 
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a little less They bear on the obverse a regular group of five symbols 
of which the first symbol is the Sun which remains constant on all 
the coins of the series. The second symbol is often designated by 
Numismatists as a Shaichakra, i.c , a six-armed symbol. It 
also occurs on all Karshapana coins conforming to the wt. standard 
of 1 6 mashas or 32 Rts. This symbol varies in the form of its spokes, 
on some, consisting of three ovals and three arrows, and on others, 
of three taurines and three arrows, with a great variety in between. 
The coins having the six-armed symbol with an oval as its component 
part (see Figs. 13, 14, 15, 18) are considered earlier than those on 
which it is absent. Coins bearing arrows and taurines are considered 
later and may be assigned to the Maurya Period (No. 20)- The 
coin shown as fig. 17 is specially remarkable, as in it the solar and 
six-armed^ symbols are replaced by a group of three human figures. 
This specimen comes from Charsadda in the Peshawar district. 

Fig. 21. 

Fig. No, 21 shows a punch-marked coin of copper with traces 
of very thin silver plating over it. These seem to represent the 
debased coinage introduced by the Mauryan administration to replenish 
their exchequer or meet some unusual drain on their currency. 

Fig. 22.', 

It is a Half- Ksrshapaifu, I4’6 Rts. in weight, known as Ardha 
both m the Ashfadhyayi of Panipi and the Arthadaitra of Kaulilya. 

Fig. 23. 

A tiny silver puuchmarked coin named Mashaka of which the 
ofiScial weight was 2 Rts. although actual specimens weigh a little less. 
In point of numbers, the smaller submuliiples of the Karshapami 
currency are much fewer than the standard Karshapanas of 32 Rts. 
weight ' 


t The numisra vtic 'ind otbnr data »",;intaineil in PSuini’B AshtadhySy* I owe 
largely to diss-riation prep ired by Dr. S. .\;^raaal», luider' iny rupervi«on 
and approved for the Degree of Ph. D. of the Lucknow University, 
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APPENDIX I 


Chanakya and Chandragupta Traditions 
(From Buddhist Sources). 

Abridged references to these traditions are given in the body of 
the work but they may be given in greater detail in an Appendix. An 
easy access to these is furnished by Turnout in his translation of the 
Mahawanto (1837) with an Introductory Essay upon which this 
Appendix is mai^y based. Tumour’s chief source is Mahavamaatiku 
composed by "Mahanamo Thero.” The Tilca throws new light on 
the history of the Nandas. The Nandas were brothers numbering 
nine. The eldest brother is described as ‘"a provincial person” who 
became a “confederate” of a band of bandits, finding their “mode of 
life” to be excellent. They did not believe in the “toils of tillage or 
cattle tending” but gave themselves to the more profitable pursuit of 
“pillaging towns and villages, and laying up stores of riches and grain, 
and providing themselves with fish and flesh, toddy and other beve- 
rage, passing their life thus jovially in feasting and drinking.” The 
romance of this adventurous life made the eldest Nanda seek admission 
to this brotherhood of bandits. They elected him as their leader in 
place of the one slain in an unsuccessful attack upon a town. He 
“proclaimed himself to be Nanda” and “wandered about, pillaging 
the country”, inducing his brothers also to join the gang. Very soon 
he thought that the career of marauders was not a fit one for valiant 
men but fit only for “base wretches”, and so decided ; “Let us aim 
at supreme sovereignly.” Then, “attended by his troops, and equipped 
for war, he attacked a provincial town, calling upon its inhabitants 
either to acknowledge him sovereign, or to give him battle.” By this 
means, “reducing under his authority the people of Jambudipo in great 
numbers, he finally attacked Patiliputta, and usurpring the sovereignty, 
died there a short time afterwards, while governing the empire. His 
brothers next succeeded to the empire in the order of their seniority. 
Their ninth youngest brother was called Dhana-Nando, from his being 
addicted to hoarding treasure.” 

As regards “Chanakko,” the tells us that he lived with his 
father at Taxila and was known for his devotion to his mother for 
whose sake he had bis teeth destroyed, because she saw in them signs 
of his sovereignty which would make him neglect her. He was known 
for his proficiency in the three Vedas, in the Mantras, skill in 
stratagems, dexterity in intrigue and policy, but also for his physical 
ugliness, disgusting complexion, deformity of legs and other limbs, 
for which he is dubbed Kaufilya in Hindu works. 

The Tika also tells how Dhana-Nando, “abandoning his passion 
for hoarding, became imbued with the desire of giving alms, and built 
for the purpose a Hall of Alms-Offerings in his palace.” One day, 
the king entered the Hall in state, “decked in regal attire, attended 
by thousands of state palanquins glittering with ornaments, escorted 
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by a suite of a hundred royal personages, with their martial array of 
the four hosts of cavalry, elephants, chariots, and infantry, bearing 
t^e white parasol of dominion, having a golden staff and golden tassels,” 
a «i found that Chsnakko, ‘who came to Pupphapura in his quest 
of disputation,’ had appropriated the seat which was reserved for the 
chief of the Brahmans. The king at once had him ejected from the 
seat. Chanakya. leaving, cursed the king and escaped arrest by 
stripping himself naked as an Ajivika and running into the centre of 
the palace where, in an unfrequented place, he concealed himself. 
At night, he entered secretly into a league with the Crown Prince 
named Pabbato who showed him the way out, on bis promising him 
sovereignty He =‘fled into the wilderness of Winjjha where, with the 
view of raising resources, he converted (by recoining) each Kahapana 
into eight, and amassed 8o Kofis of Kahapanas. He next searched 
for a person who was entitled by birth to be raised to sovereign power 
and lighted upon Chandagutta of Moriyan dynasty.” 

The circumstances leading to the meeting of Chanakya and 
Chandragupta have be^n briefly related in the text. But the Ttka 
gives some interesting details relating to the birth and early life of 
Chandragupta. At the conquest of Moriya-nagara, its king was slain, 
and his queen, then pregnant, fled from the city with her elder brothers 
and lived at Pupphapura in disguise. There she was duly delivered 
of a child who became known as Chandragupta. The mother for its 
safety placed the child in a vase and deposited it at the door of a 
cattle-pen where it was watched over by a bull named Chanda. 
There he was reared by a herdsman who put him to tend his cattle 
till he was taken away by a huntsman. As he was growing up, he 
was tending cattle with other village boys whom he profitably employed 
in a ‘game of royalty’ which he improvised by a natural instinct : 
“He himself was named Rajdj to others he gave the ofBces of sub^king, 
etc. Some being appointed Judges were placed in a Judgment Hall ; 
some he made officers of the king’s household ; and others, outlaws 
or robbers Having thus constituted a Court of Justice, he sat in 
judgment. On culprits being brought up, regularly impeaching and 
trying them, on their guilt being clearly proved to his satisfaction, 
according to the sentence awarded by his judicial ministers, he 
pronounced the punishment. 

1 

“Chapakko, happening to come to that spot, was amazed at the 
proceeding he beheld.” He at once bought of the huntsman the 
boy for looo Kahapav^as and decorated the boy with a golden necklace 
“worth a lac.” He also decorated the other boy. Prince Pabbato, 
’with a similar necklace. 

Next, Chanakya educated him “for six or seven years”, and 
“rendered him highly accomplished and profoundly learned.” 

When he found Chandragupta “capable of forming and control- 
ling an army,” he brought out his hidden wealth, by spending which 
he “enlisted forces from all quarters and formed a powerful army 
which he entrusted to him.” “From that time, throwing off all 
disguise, and invading the inhabited parts of the country, he commen- 
ced his campaign by attacking towns and villages. In the course of 
their warfare, the population rose en masse, and surrounding them. 
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and hewing their army with their weapons, vanquished them.” Thus 
defeated, both retired into wilderness where they decided : “Relinqui- 
shing military operations, let us acquire a knowledge of the sentiments 
of the people.” In disguise, they travelled about the country and 
mised with the people. It was while thus travelling that they heard 
the dialogue between a mother and her son who ate a cake wrongly by 
throwing away its edges and eating only its centre, thus imitating 
Cbandragupta who, "without subduing the frontiers, before he 
attacked the towns, invaded the heart of the country, and laid towns 
waste. On that account, both the inhabitants of the towns and others, 
rising, closed in upon him, from the frontiers to the centre, and 
destroyed his army.” 

Taking their lessons from this conversation, they changed their 
strategy. “On resuming their attack, by again raising an army, on 
the provinces and towns, commencing from the frontiers, reducing 
towns, and stationing troops in the intervals, they proceeded to their 
invasion. After a respite, adopting the same system, and marshalling 
a great army, and in regular course reducing each kingdom and 
province, then assailing Patiliputta and putting Dhana-Nanda to death, 
they seized that sovereignty.” 

The Author of the Tika remarks : "The discovery of Chanda 
gutu is thus stated (in the former works) : He discovered this prince 
descended from the Moriyan line.” 

He further states ; "All the particulars connected, with Cbanda- 
gutta, both before bis installation and after, are recorded in the 
Atthakotha of the Uttarawiharo priests. Let that work be referred 
to by those who are desirous of more detailed information. We 
compile this work in an abridged from, without prejudice however to 
its perspicuity.” 

The Tika brings to light two interesting facts in the life of 
Cbandragupta. It appears that the commencement of bis administration 
was marked by an outbreak of lawlessness in the country. To suppress 
the disorder, Cbandragupta “sent for a former acquaintance of his, a 
Japlian (i e., a Jatila Brabmana ascetic), named Maniyatappo 
( = if aunitopasvi), and conferred a commission on him. "My friend, 
(said he), do thou restore order into the country, suppressing the 
lawless proceedings that pre. ail.” He replying ‘aadAu’, and accepting 
the commission, by his judicious measures, reduced the country to 
order. Cbandragupta thus "conferred the blessings of peace on the 
country by extirpating marauders who were like unto thorns in a culti- 
vated land.” 

The other fact which the Tika tells about his life concerns 
his marriage. It seems that he married "the daughter of the eldest 
of the maternal uncles who accompanied his mother to Pupphapura. 
Cbandragupta wedding the daughter of his maternal uncle raised her 
to the dignity of Queen Consort.” 
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Chanakya and Chandragupta Traditions 
^From Jaina Sources) 

The chief source of the Jaina traditions regarding Chanakya 
and Chandragupta is the work known as StJiaviravali-charita or 
PariniiliUiii’DroH writren by Hemachandra as an Appendix to the larger 
work of the same ailihor known as Trishashti-Sulukapuruslutzharita 
dealing with the lives of 63 great personages, divine or human, who, 
as believed by the Jainas, have controlled the history of the world. 
These compromise the 24 Tirlhakaras or Prophets, 12 Chak^'acartins 
or Universal emperors, 9 Vusiidevas, 9 Baladevas, and 9 Prativasudevas. 
The work has been edited by Jacobi with a summary of its concents. 

Jaina sacred literature had its origin in the doctrines and 
sermons preached by the religious leaders who used to illustrate them 
by apologues and legends. These, when reduced to writing, gave 
rise to what is known aS /iTaf/iana/ra-Literature. This Literature is 
marked by four stages or layets in its development : (i) Sutras 
embodying the aphorisms of religious leaders as the nucleus ; (2) 
Niri^iiktis, which give fuller expositions of the subjects of the Soiras 
to which they belong ; (3) ChUniis, which are the Prakrit commentaries 
on the -Sah as and S injuklis ; and (4) Tikas, which are more elaborate 
commentaries on the connected ^irjpiktis and Chnrpis, These four 
divisions ot literature are not, however, veiy rigid ; Nos (2) and 
t3) reveal Some amount of overlapping and mixture. 

Hemachandia’s source of the Chanakya-Chandragupta-Katha 
embodied in verses 194-376 of Canto Vlll of ParUishfaparvan is 
die ChUriii and Tika on Avasyaka- Niryukli . The Ttifca was that 
written by Hutibhadra. 

Jain tradition represents Chanakya as the son of a Brahman 
named Chant, who lived in the village called Chanaka in the Vishaya 
or disttict known as Gclla. His mother is called ChaneSvari. Chapi is 
described as a devout Jain. 

The Buddhist story of Chanakya’s teeth is mentioned but with 
differem details. Chanakya was born with all his teeth complete 
Phis was taken as a promise of royalty which alarmed bis too religious 
lather as a source of sin leading to hell. So he had hir son’s teeth 
bioken out. But still the monks foretold that he would rule by proxy. 

The Jain sioiy regarding Chanakya’s plan to amass wealth is 
different. It was due to the insult to which his poor Brahman wife was 
treated by her rich relations meeting at h.*t father’s place at the wedding 
of her brother. I he first step that he takes for the purpose is to go to 
Papaliputra and have a share of the gifts which king Nanda was bestow- 
ing on renowned Brahmans. The story of Cb3nakya’s ejection by 
Nanda is the same as the Buddhist, with small differences of trivial 
detail 
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The Jain story makes Chandragupta the son of the .daughter of 
a village chief, the chief of the village of the rearers of royal peacocks 
{mayUraposhaka^). 

ChSpakya continues his quest of wealth and devotes himself to 
the study of Metallurgy {dhatuvada) evidently for manufacturing coins, 
as the Buddhist story relates. 

He came to the native village of Chandragupta and found him 
behaving like a king among his playmates upon whom he used to 
mount as his elephants and horses. ChSnakya, to test his mettle as 
king, asked him for a present. The boy, in the royal manner, 
pointing to a herd of cows, said he could take them, without caring 
■for their owners, as nobody would dace gainsay him. He also made 
the significant remark ; “The earth is for enjoyment by heroes” 
{virabhogys, vasundharCi), ChSriakya at once chose him for his mission. 

With the wcaltii which Chanakya had acquired by his knowledge 
of Metallurgy, he levied troops and laid seige to Pataliputra, 
surrounding it on its four sides {chaturdi^amaveshlayat). But his 
army was defeated by the more numerous army of King Nanda, so 
that he and Chandragupta had to escape by Sight. Nanda, however, 
sent swift horsemen to overtake them. When one of them nearly 
came up to them, Chanakya, then resting on the bank of a lake, in the 
guise of an ascetic, ordered Chandragupta to plunge into it. ^sked 
by the rider about the runaway youth, Chapakya pointed .to the lake, 
into which he plunged, dofSng his armour. Chspakya instantly seized 
the sword with which he severed the soldier’s head. A second horse- 
man also came up to them in pursuit but was disposed of by Chanakya 
by a similar trick. This time he made a washerman run away by 
saying that the king had a grudge against bis whole guild {tachekitren- 
irushilo raja) and then took over his work. Chaudragupta’s implicit 
faith in his master endeared the master to him, as be told him that he 
plunged into the lake without caring for his life out of blind devotion 
to his master. 

Next, the Jain 'Story repeats the Buddhist regarding the village 
boy being rebuked by his mother for eating a cake by u mistaken 
method, like that of Chanakya It was that Chanakya had not secured 
the surrounding country before attacking the enemy’s strong'nold. 
Then Ch3nakya proceeus to the country called HimavatkQVa and 
entered into an alliance with its king Farvataka. Here the Buddhist 
version is different. The Allies then opened their campaign by 
reducing the outlying parts {bahih) of Nanda’s kingdom. They, 
however, failed to conquer one town. Cbapakya took recouise to a 
stratagem. He entered the town in the guise of a beggar, as a 
Tridandin monk, and saw a temple of the Seven Mothers, the tutelary 
goddesses {pahidcvala) of the town. Its citizens, tired of the 
protracted siege, asked the ascetic when if would be raised. He 
answered : “Not till the goddesses were in the temple and protected 
the town.” The credulous citizens at once removed the idols from 
the temple. At this, Chanakya hinted to Chandragupta and Parvataka 
that they should retire with their army to some distance from the town. 
Thus the citizens were thrown off their guard and were rejoicing oyer 
their restored liberty, when they returned and took the town by 
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surprise. They devastated the country, laid siege to Pataliputra, and 
compelled king Nanda to capitulate, with his decreased resources 
(kshuuikosah), strength (bula), wits (dhih), prowess {vikrama) and 
spiritual merit {punya). He at last threw himself on the mercy of 
Chanakya who spared his life and permitted him to leave his kingdom, 
carrying with him all that he could in one chariot. He carried with 
him his two wives and a daughter and as much treasure as could be 
accommodated in the vehicle Thus king Nanda {Nandaraf) made 
his exit from his kingdom. While thus proceeding {samdyuidam), 
the Princess saw Chandragupta and fell in love with him at first sight. 
Then the father said to her that she might selecf him as her husband^ 
by the rite of svayamvara, because “very often the daughters of 
Kshatriyas have recourse to this practice.” Thus Nanda is here taken 
as a Kshatriya The Buddhist vcTsir>n of Chandragupta's marriage is 
different from Jain. 

The Jain version, like tht Buddhist, refers to outbreak of 
lawlessness at the commencement of Chandragupta’s rule. It 
mentions Nanda’s followers as the culprits instigating it. It also 
mentions a different remedy taken to suppress the disorder. Chanakya, 
observing a weaver (Kolika) killing bugs by setting fire to those 
places in his house which contained their nests, chose him for his 
method, that of tearing away evil from its roots (muladunm’ulya). 
The weaver was appointed as the chief of the city (Nagarudhyaksha). 
He succeeded in allaying the suspicions of Nanda’s followers, who were 
the robbers, by his gifts, and then having them murdered. 

The next interesting point in the Jain story is its mention of a 
twelve years’ famine in the country. At that time, the Jain Acharya 
Susihita lived in Chandragupta’s capital. He sent his following 
(Gana) to some other country to avoid the famine. It is, however, to 
be noted that this is ^vetamabara tradition which is contradicted by 
Digambara tradidon on the subject. Chandragupta was now showing 
Jain leanings and patronising heretical teachers {Chandraguptam tu 
mithyadrikpashandimalabhavitam). Chanakya tried to wean him 
away from them by saying that they were morally corrupt. But 
Chandragupta wanted the charge to be proved. It was proved by 
Chanakya against some Jain ascetics one day, but it failed against 
others the next day. Chandragupta made them henceforth his spiritual 
guides {yurUn tnene). 

Another interesting fact furnished by the Jain story is that 
Chandragupta’s Queen bore the name of Durdhara. She is also stated 
to be the mother of Bindusara. 

In the Jain story, Chandragupta’s ally, Parvataka, died by some 
unfortunate coincidence, whereupon Chandragupta got possession of 
two kingdoms, those of Nanda and Parvataka [dve api rajye tctsya jate 
{Ava^yaka-Sutra, p. 435)]. 

Jain story is also very valuable for the light it throws on the date 
of Chandragupta’s accession to sovereignty. This point has been 
discussed in his Introduction (pp. xx-xxi) by Jacobi. In his Pari^ish- 
taparvan, VIII. 339, Heraachandra states that “155 years after the 
nirvavM of Mahavira, Chandragupta became king (nripa)’’ This date 
is not accepted by Merutunga as being contradicted in his opinion by 
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all other sources (Vicharairevi, Memorial verses, 1-3). But it is not 
true. It is accepted by BhadreSvara who, in his KahavaU, states : 
“And thus, on the extinction {uchchhinna) of the Nanda dynasty, and 
155 years after the nirvana of Mahavira, Chandragupta became King 
{ray a,).” Jacobi states : “The date 155 AV for Chandragupta’s 
accession to the throne cannot be far wrong, since the Buddhists place 
that event in 162 AB. If we assume the earliest possible date, 322 
B.C., as the beginuing of Chandragupta’s reign, the corrected date of 
Buddha’s death comes out to be 484 B.C., and that of Mahavira 477 B C. 
This result is at variance with a notice in several Buddhist canonical 
works” to the effect that Mahavira had pre-deceased Buddha. In the 
Sarngiti-Suttanta, Saripuita reports: “The Nigan^tha N?.taputia, 
friends, has just (adhunu) died at Pava.” In the Pasndika-Suttanta, 
it was Chunda who delivers the news of Mahavira’s death to Ananda 
at Samagauia in the Malla country, .At this news, Ananda exclaimed: 
“Friend Chunda, this is a worthy subject to bring before the Exalted 
One” [Dialogues of the Buddha^ III. 203 f]. Jarl Charpentier holds 
[lA., 1914, p. 128] this statement in the Buddhist works to be founded 
on an error. From Digha Nikaya (III ii f), it appears that the 
Buddhists thought that I’ava where Mahavira died was the same Pava 
where the Buddha had stayed as the guest of Chunda the Smith on his 
way to Kusinara where he died. But the place where Mahavira died 
was another Pava called Majjhima Pava in the Kalpasuira, now known 
as Pavapuri in Bihar Shariff in Patna district In this view, there 
should be no objection to the revised dates for the Nirvana of both 
Buddha and Mahavira at 484 and 477 B. C. respectively, especially as 
these lead to the acceptable date of 322 B C. for Chandragupta 
Maurya’s accession to sovereignty. For the other view, a reference 
may be made to my Hindu Virilisation (p. 230). 
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PARALLELISM BETWEEN ASOKA’S EDICTS AND 
KAUTILYA’S ART HA& ASTRA 

The purpose of this Appendix is to bring together the parallel 
passages in the ArthaSastra of Kautilya and the Inscriptions of Asoka 
so as to show to what extent they throw light upon each other, and 
may be considered as contemporary documents. The resemblance 
between the observations of Megasthenes and Kau^dya has been worked 
out thoroughly to prove or to disprove that they were contemporaries, 
but the resemblance between Kautilya’s work and Asoka’s Inscriptions 
waits to be worked out for the same purpose. The resemblance 
extends both to words and ideas, to technical terms as well as to 
institutions peculiar to Mauryan polity. It may be set out as follows: 

AsiAa's Edicts. KautUya’a ArthaSastra. 

1. Mahamatra, a technical i. In the ArthaSastra, the 

term for an officer ot high rank MahUmatra also figures as a 
occuring in many of the Edicts, minister [I. lo, 12,13] and as the 
They mention the Mahamatra as chief executive officer of a city 
^•"8 under the title J^agarikn-Mnha- 

(а) in charge of cities like Isila, mdtra [IV. ^'\ = Mahdmutd-naga- 

Samapa [KRE. II] or Kosaihbi /a*a of KRE. I, Jaugada, while his 
[MPE]; status and influence will be evident 

(б) associated with the princely from the fact that the seditious 

Viceroys, as at Tosali [KRE II], MahUmatra is a cause of much 
or at Suvarnapiri [MRE. I, concern to the king who has to 
Hrahm.]; send him out of the way [V.i], 

(c) placed in charge of over 
thousands of lives [KRE II]; 

fd) deputed on quinquennial 
inspection of judicial administra- 
tion, as on other duties [/6]; 

(e) Heads of Departments as 
Dkarma-Mahamatras, or Strxadh- 
yaksha-Mahamatras [RE. XII]; 

f/) Directors of different 
religious sects [RE. V; PE. VII; 

MPE]; and 

(?) Members of the Mantri- 
parishad to whom the king confides 
urgent matters [RE VI]. 

2. DevOnampiye evam aha (or 2. Both these formulae arc also 

apapay.itt) [occuring in so many mentioned by Kauplya as appre- 
^ priate for royal orders The 

former is mentioned as one of the 
set phrases prescribed for what is 
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Asoka's Edicts. 


3 Nmjala-viyohalaka [KRE I] 


4. In KRE. Ij there is a 
reference to judicial torture caus- 
ing death and to Asoka’s intention 
to check such abuses, 

5 . Nikhamayisa hedisameva 
vagam [KRE. I] ~'dcpute a similar 
body of oflBcers.’ 

6. “Te mahamdta nikhamisatnli, 
anusayaium" [ 76 ] —‘these Maha- 
matras would thus set out on tour.’ 


7. Samaja [RE. I] of both 
objectionable and commendable 
kinds. 


8. Reference to import of 
medicinal herbs, roots, and fruits 
in RE. II. 

9. Dbadasavasabhisitena [RE. 
Ill] : the dates given in the 
Edicts are all counted from Asoka’s 
coronation. 

10. Yuklas [RE III and else- 
where] and Purusha'i [PE. I, IV 
and VII] indicative of Government 
servants. 


Kautilya’s Arlhasastra 

called by Kaufilya a prajHapana- 
ia ana (writ of information), while 
ajRa-lekha (writ of command; is 
mentioned as a form of rajumsana 
(royal decree) [H.io]. 

3. Kaulilya [I. 12] has the 

expression Pauravyavaharika for 
one of the eighteen chief officers 
of the State. He has also the ex- 
pression Pnraniukhya [I. i6]. 

4. Kaufilya also refers to the 
severity of judicial torture of 
which the arbitrary and excessive 
applications and abuses he makes 
penal [IV. 8; 9; ii], 

5 The word Varga is also 
used in the same sense by Kautilya 
[I. 1 1] (svam svatii vargam). 

6. Kautilya uses the word 
niryaha for the king’s tour [I 21] .. 
He also refers to transfer of govern- 
ment servants {Yuktas) from one 
post to another to prevent embez- 
zlement [II. 9]. Some interpret 
the word amisathydna in the sense 
of ‘transfer.’ 

7. Kaufilya in one passage 
[II.25) refers to utsava samaja and 
yatra where the drinking of wine 
was unrestricted for 4 days. This 
is the objectionable kind of sama ja 
mentioned by Asoka. Kautilya also 
mentions the commendable kind 
of sama ja which it is the duty of 
the king to encourage [XIII. 5] . 

8. Kautilya [II 21]. also 
encourages the import of seeds of 
useful and medicinal plants by 
exempting such import from tolls . 

9. Kautilya [II. 6] also applies 
the term rajavarsha to the year 
counted from the king’s coronation. 

10. Kautilya also uses the 
terms yukla,npayukta and purusha 
for Government servants [II- 5] 
and also the terms yogapuruaha 
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II. Rajukc [Girnar RE. Ill] 
or Rajuke (Mansehra). 


12. Aparanta [RE. V]. 


13. Reference to the Dkanna- 
MahamcLlras giving State help to 
the destitute and infirm by age 
(anatheshu vriddhesku) RE V. 

14. Reference to unjust 
imprisonment (bandhana) y execu- 
tion {vodka) and torture 
(palibodha) of prisoners and to 
Asoka’s measures for checking 
such abuses in RE. X. 


15, Reference in RE. VI to 
Asoka’s readiness for public 
business at all hours, even when 
he is eating {bhumjavianasa), or 
in the harem {orodkanumhi), or 
inner apartments, or ranches 
{vachamhi), or parks {uyanesu). 


[I. 21]; V. 2] or yugyapurusha 
[VII. 4] in the sense of employees. 
[A commentator explains the term 
upayukta as an officer placed above 
the yuktas {yuktanarn upari niyuk- 
tah)]. 

11. Kautilya [ 11 . 6] uses the 
expression rajju chorarajju^cha. 
He also mentions [IV. 13] an 
officer called chora-rajjuka=ehora- 
grahana-niyukta, i e., one whose 
duty was to apprehend thieves. 

12. Kaufilya also mentions 
Aparanta as the region known for 
its elephants [11. 2] and rainfall 

[IL 24]. 

13. Kautilya also recognises 
the duty of the State to maintain 
the orphan, decrepit, diseased, 
afflicted and destitute [IL i]. 

14. Kautilya also [IV. 9.] 
mentions such abuses as (a) con- 
fining persons without reason 
{sarhniddhakamanakkyaya), (6) 
putting them to unjust tortute 
(karmakarayatah), (c) molesting 
them (parikleHayatnh) and (d) 
causing their deaths {glinatah). 

15. The list of king’s duties 
mentioned by Kautilya agrees 
with what is suggested heae. E g , 
the orodhfina of the Edict corres- 
ponds to ^ayila of Kautilya; 
bhurfijamanasa to snunabhojana', 
uyanesu to avairavihara; while as 
regards vraja, Kautilya refers to 
the king’s duty of inspecting the 
horses, elephants, chariots and 
infantry as well as his livestock 
[I 19] In II 6, Kautily^ uses 
the term vraja of the Edict to 
include cows, buffaloes, goats, 
sheep, asses, camels, horses and 
mules. Lastly, as the Edict refers 
to the king going to his udyana 
for pleasure, Kautilya [IL 2] 
provides for mrigavana for the 
king for the same pleasure. 
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Asoka’s Edicts. 

16. Prativedakas are mention- 
ed in RE. VI as officers who are to 
keep the king informed about the 
affairs of his people. 

17. Mukhato afiapayami sva- 
yam dapakam [RE. VI]. 


18. Mention in RE. VI of the 
king referring an urgent matter 
[achayike (Girnar); atiyayike 
(Ralsi, Dbauli and Jaugada)] to 
the Mahamatras and the 
Parishad, 


19. 'Nasti hi me toso 
usfanamhi atha surhtiranayo va 
katavyamate hi me sarvalokahitam 

*Tasa ca puna esa mule 
ustanarh cha atha-saridiraua-cha 

‘Nasti hi kamniataraih sarva- 

loka-liitaipa ’ 

[RE. VI]. 

20. Devanampriya Priyadar^i 
Raja desires that in all places 
should reside people of diverse 
sects [RE. VII]. 


21. Reference to viharayatra 
and to mrigaya and similar diver- 
sions to which Asoka’s predecessors 
were addicted [RE. VIII]. 


Kaufilya's Afthaiastra 

16 Kaufilya also speaks of the 
Intelligence Department of the 
administration manned by officers 
called Gudhapurushas [I. ri-r3]. 

ty. Kautilya also mentions [II. 
7] an officer called Dapaka who 
fixes and collects the amount of 
taxes to be paid by the Dayaka 
(taxpayer). 

18. Kautilya also enjoins : 
“Summoning the Ministers and 
their Council ( Mantriparishadam). 
the king shall speak to them on 
urgent matters (atyayike karye) 
.. all urgent matters should the 
king attend to {sarvamatyayikam 
karyam irinuyat [I. 15, 19]. 

19. An echo of Kautilya [I. 
19]; ‘Rajno hi vratamutthanarh 
. praja sukbe sukham rajnafi 
prajanath cha hite hitath..' 

“Tasmannityotthito raja kurya- 
darthanu^asanam ! Arthasya 
mUlamvtthdnam 


20. This is apparently against 
Kautilya’s injunctions that ‘‘Pash- 
andas av.d Chat^ulas are to dwell 
near the cremation ground (be- 
yond the city)” [II 4]. Elsewhere 
[II. 36], Kautilya also rules that no 
Pashandas could be accommoda- 
ted in a Dharamiala without the 
permission of the city officer, 
Gopa. and their abodes should be 
searched for suspicious characters. 

21. Kautilya gives us details 
about these. He provides for a re- 
served forest for the king’s vihara 
[II. 2] and discusses fully the 
merits of mrigaya [VIII. 3]. While 
Pi§una condemns it as a vyasana 
or indulgence chiefly for its dan- 
gers to a king, Kautilya approves 
of it as a vyayama or healthy 
physical exercise which destroys 
the excess of phlegm, bile, fat, 
and perspiration and improves 
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PARALLELISM BETWEEN ASOKA’S EDICTS 


Anoka's- Edicts 


22. Reference to proper treat- 
ment of servants and dependents 
{daSii-h/Kilaka) in several Edicts 
[RE. IX, XI, XIIL PE. VII]; 
also to relations [MRE II, RE. 
IV, and X1II|, friends, acquaint- 
ances and companions [RE. XIII] 
to whom ASoka also insists on 
liberality (daimm) [RE III and XI]. 


. Kattfilyd’s ArlfutSdstra 

one’s marksmanship and khowledge 
of the temper of wild beasts. This 
opinion, is, indeed, worthy of the 
Minister of Chandragupta Maurya 
whom the Greek writers also refer 
to as a warm lover of hunting. 

22. The details of such “proper 
treatment”, the rights and obliga- 
tions of dasas and bhrilakas (also 
called karmakarna) are fully dis- 
cussed by Kautilya [III. 13 and 
14] in two chapters. According 
to him, a man became a slave as 
a captive in war {dhvajahrtdh) or 
for inability to pay off debts 
incurred to meet domestic troubles 
or government demand for fines 
and court decrees. But such 
slavery for an Arya could always 
be redeemed. What Asoka means 
by ‘proper’ treatment’ of these 
slaves and paid servants may, 
therefore, be taken to be the treat- 
ment to which they were entitled 
under law as expounded by 
Kautilya. The law made penal 
the following offences against 
slaves, viz , (a) defrauding a slave 
of his property and privileges (b) 
misemploying him (such as making 
him carry corpses or sweep) or 
hurting or abusing him. As regards 
the Karmakara, the law secured 
to him his wages under the agree- 
ment between him and his master 
which should be known to thier 
neighbours {karmakarasya karma- 
sambandhamosanna vidyujt). The 
amount of the wages was to be 
determined by the nature of the 
work and the time taken in doing 
it. Non-payment of such wages 
was fined. The bhritaka was also 
entitled to his velana or legal 
wages and to some concession if 
he was. incapacitated for work 
{a^aklah) or put to ugly work 
{kutsita karma) or was ill or in 
distress {vyadhau vyasane). It is 
thus clear that the full content of 
Asoka’s repeated injunaions in his 
Edicts ' for ‘proper treatment of 
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Aaoka's Edicts. 


23. Tadatvaye ayatiye cha' in 
RE. X— ‘in the present time and 
in the future.’ 

24. The officer called vacha 
(vracha) <lmika in RE. XII. 


Kautilya's Arfhaiastra 

slaves and dependents* can only 
be understood in the light of the 
details of such treatment as given 
by Kaufilya. In another chapter 
[II. t.], Kautilya lays down as the 
king’s duty to correct (vinayaiii 
grdhayet) those who neglect their 
duty towards slaves and relatives 
{ddsahitakabandhUnaSrii).vato} and 
punishes with a fine the person of 
means not supporting his wife and 
children, father and mother, minor 
brothers or widowed sisters and 
daughters. Asoka is always insis* 
ting on the support of one’s 
relations. Kautilya’s details thus 
give a meaning to Asoka’s 
seemingly general and pious 
exhortations, most of which were 
really of the nature-of legal obliga- 
tions which could not be disowned 
or violated with impunity. 

23. Kautilya also uses the 
expression tadutve cTia Uyntyarh 
cha tn V. I and 4. 

24. Some light is thrown on 
the meaning of this obscure and 
peculiar word by Kautilya. If 
vracha (also used in RE. Vf.) is 
taken to be same as the word 
vraja, the expression Vraja-bhU~ 
mfka would mean the officer-in- 
charge of Vraja. Kautilya [II. 6] 
defines V raja as a department of 
administration under the Samh- 
harta dealing with tHe live-stock 
of the country, cqpiprising kine, 
buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, 
camels, horses and mules But the 
Inscription refers to the Vraja~ 
bhumika as an officer created by 
Asoka for the purpose of promot- 
ing toleration and in that case, 
he must-be some such officer as 
bad to deal not with the dumb 
animals but rather with human 
beings for whom such moral 
teaching was suitable The word 
vraja suggests that these might be 
the people of the rural parts, the 
pedestrians and pilgrims along the 
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PARALLELISM BETWEEN ASOKA’S EDICTS 


Asoka's Edicts. 


25. The officers ealled Stri~ 
adhyaksha-Mdhamairas in RE. 
XII. 


Kaufilya'a Arthaddstra 

high roads, or in the rest-bouses 
vrbich Asoka was so liberal in 
providing for facilities of travelling. 
Now Kaijtilya in II. i lays down 
as the king’s duty the protection 
of the highways of commerce 
(vanik patham) ‘fiom molestation 
by courtiers, tax-collectors (kar- 
mika), robbers and Wardens of 
the Marches (Anta-pala), and 
from damage by herds of cattle, 
and of the Uve-stcck of the country 
(pa^uvrajan) from robbers, tigers, 
poisonous creatures and diseases.* 
Thus an officer lik6 the Vraja- 
bhumika might very well be 
needed for discharging this du^ 
and obligation of the king in 
respect of the pa^uvraja and 
vanikpaiha, an officer in charge 
of cattle and communications 
including trade-routes by both 
land and sea (sthala-patha v&ri- 
pathagcha) [Kaufilya, II. 37]. 
The Fiviladhyakaka of Kautilya 
[II. 34] corresponds to such an 
officer. His duty was to establish 
wells and tanks, groves of. Bower- 
and fruit-trees in arid {anvdake) 
tracts, to keep the roads in order, 
arrest thieves, see to the safety of 
caravans of merchants and to 
protect cattle. 

25. Kautilya [I. to] also refers 
to Mahamatraa who were attach- 
ed to the royal harem. As they 
had to deal with women, the 

special qualification emphasised 
for them is sexual purity (iomo- 
padhaguddhan) and they are to be 
placed in charge of the places of 
pleasure both in the capital and 
outside \bahyQbhyantara-vihwra- 
rakahaau\. In passing , it may be 
noted that the word bahya of 
Kautilya occurs also in RE. V. in 
the expression “Eida cha (or 
Pafalipute cTia) babiUau cha 

nayaleeu," The Stri-adhyakaha 

of the Edict may be also compared - 
with the Oaijiikadhyalcaha of 

Kautilya [ 11 . 27]. 
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Anoka's Edicts. 

26. Reference in RE. XIII to 
Asoka’s conquest of forest-folks 
{afavi or ataviyo). 


27. Reference in RE. XIII to 
Dharma-vijaya . 


28, Mention of officers called 
Anta-Mahamalras in PE V. 


29. List of protected creatures 
in PE. V. 


Kautilya’s Artha^astra. 

26. It is interesting to find 
that Kautnya [XIH* 5l mentions 
two kinds of conquest, viz., (i) the 
conquest of the Afavy^i or 
foresters and (2} the conquest of 
settled territory (gramadi). He 
places the afavyadi under the 
administration of special officers 
called the Afavipnia [I. 16 etc.]. 

27. It is interesting to note 
that Kautilya [XII. I] distinguishes 
three classes of conquerors viz., 
(a) the Dkarma-vijayt who is 
satisfied with the mere obeisance 
of the conquered; (b) the Lobha- 
vijayl whose gre^ has to be satis- 
fi^ the surrender of territory 
and treasure; and (c) the Asura^ 
vijayi who would demand the 
surrender of not merely territory 
and treasure, but also of the sons 
and wives of the conquered 
enemy, and even taking away his 
life. 

28. Kautilya [II. 4] mentions 
AfUa-palas among the eighteen 
Tirthas or Heads of Departments 
in the administration. 

29. It is interesting to note 
that Kautilya [II. 26] also gives a 
list of protected creatures Qradis- 
tabhayanon) among which are 
included in common with this 
Edict the following, viz.. Haihsa, 
Chakravak, $uka, Marika, and 
other auspicious creatures (maA- 
galya^). It may be also noted 
that though Kautilya does not 
make bis list of protected creatures 
as exhaustive as the Edict, he 
lays down the principle ctf sudi 
protection which is only appUed 
in the Edia to individual cases 
mentioned. According to that 
principle, those creatures, beasts, 
birds and fishes, are to be protect- 
ed which do not prey upon other 
living creatiues (apravritto-vaiha- 
nam), as also those which die 
regarded as auspicious (tnoA- 
galyah) like the cow. On this 
principle, Kautilya also generally 
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PARALLELISM BETWEEN ASOKA’S EDICTS 


Asoha'a Edicts. 


30. Reference to prohibition of 
slaughter of life on the three 
Chaturn^aais and on the Tishya 
fullmoon day. 


31. ‘N agavana* elephant forest 
as mentioned in PE. V. 


32. Reference to 25 jail- 
deliveries in PE. V. 


33. Asoka’s concern for the 
Ajfvtkaa as expressed in PE. VH 
and also in the grant to them af 
the cave-dwellings. 


34. Devi Kum^lanam in PE. 
VII. 


35. Asoka’s control over the 
harem through, his oflBcers called 
Dharma-Ma^amatros and Sin- 
adhyaksha-MakSmstraa as describ- 
ed in RE. V, XII and PE VII. 


KantUya'a Arthaiaalra 

forbids under penalty the killing 
of the calf, the bull and the mUch- 
cow even among the animals that 
did not come under the usual 
protected class {vatao ' vriaho 
dhenudchaisTiQm avadhyah). 

30. Kauplya [XIII. 5] has the 
following corresponding prohibi- 
tion. “The king should prohibit 
the slaughter of animals for half a 
month during the period of Chsivr 
maaya, for fouf nights on the full- 
moon days, and for one night to 
mark the date of his birth or 
celebrate the annivers^ of his 
conquest.” 

31. Kaufilya mendons Naga- 
vana ' and has a chapter on 
Nclgavanadhyakaha, Superinten- 
dent of elephant forests [II, 2 and 

31] 

32 Kautilya [11. 36] refers to 
such jail-deliveries in ' edebration 
of the king’s birthday. -The 
prisoners to be thus occasionally 
liberated were selected from, "the 
juvenile, aged, diseased 'and 
helpless {bala-vrddJiavysdhita- 
anitthanam) ” Similar grounds 
of release are also mentioned in^ 
RE. V. Good conduct jn jail might 
also merit release according to 
Kautilya [ 76 .]. 

33. Kautilya [III 20] shows 
his Brahmanical prejudice against 
them by branding . them along 
with the Buddhists {SakyajivakOdin) 
as being unworthy of entertain- 
ment at any ceremony connected 
with the gods or ancestors 
{devapifriksryeahu). 

34. The word Devt for queen 
is also used by Kautilya [I 10], 
as well as the word Kuma ra for a 
prince [I. 20]. 

35. Kautilya [I. 20] acquaints 
us with the administrative arrange- 
ments for the royal harems of the 
day. The Anta^pura with its 
inmates, the avarodhaa {efr-oro- 
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Asoka's Edifcis. KautUya’s ArthaSuatra. 

dhana of RE. VI), ^ras placed 
under a military guard, the 
ArUarvatMikasainya, and civil 
officers, the AbhyegSrikaa, compris* 
ing both males and females, wh9 
regulated all communications 
between the harem and the out- 
side world. It may be noted that 
Ran (Ilya does not permit -the 
mutjda and jatUa ascetics {prob- 
ably ihe Buddhists and Jains) 
access to the harem. He calls the 
chief officer of the harem Antar- 
vatAaika [V. 3] corresponding to 
strt-adEyakahmdkamiStra} 


» 

^ir Note I have adapted from my Artiol^oD the eubject oo&trfbuted 
to the Lahore Seesion of the All-India Oriental Conference for 1930. 
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“ 5 . 

Chlaapatta, 117. 

Chitrakaia, 200. 

Chora, 22. 

Chotarajjn, 95. 

Chorarajjuka, 158, 205. 
Chotarakshapam, 112. 


D 

Dadhimathana, in. 
Dana^ala, 21. 

Dapda, 9, 51. 
Dapdadhara, 51. 
Dapdi, 63. 

Dapdapiatikarta, 103. 
Daruvarga, 109. 

Dasa, 102. 

Da^aiajfia, I. 
Da^avargika, 63. 
Datragrahaka, 113. 
Dauvarika, 86, 123. 
De^ika, 166. 
Devadasi, 197. 


Devamatiika, 131. 

Devapatha, 69. 

Devata, 94, 96. 
Devatadhyaksha, 123. 

Devi, 82. 

Devikumara, 82. 
Dhanya-pratikara, 198. 
Dhanya-vyavaharika, 70. 
Dharapa, 107, 214. 

Dharma, 99, 10 1. 
Dharmamahamatra, 82. 
Dharmastha, 122, 149, 150, 160. 
Dharmastbiya, 82, 136. 
Dharmavijaya, 39, 59. 
DhatU'^astra, 105. 

Dhvaja, 167. 

Dohaka, III. 

Driti, 137. 

Dropamukha, 93, 124, 142, 150. 
Droni, 136. 

Dukula, 1 1 7, 120. 

Durdoha, in. 

Durga, 73, 93. 

Data, 87. 

Dvaradeyam, 94. 

Dynta, 94. 


E 

Ekamukham, 114. 
Ekaiat, I, 8, 34. 


G 

Gada, 170. 

Gapa,22. 

Gapika, 60, 140. 

Gayana, 65. 

Ghrita, 94. 

Ghatika, 116. 

Godbama, 104. 

Godhyaksba, in. 

Gopa, 88, 128, 133, 134, 144, 159, 
200. 

Gopalaka, 86, in. 

Gopuram, 69. 

Goraksbyam, 112. 

Gotra, 50. 

Govya, 74. 

Grama-bhyitaka, 200. 

Gramagra, 155. 

Gramaknta, 122. 
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Gramamukhya, 158. 
Giamasvami, 158. 
Gramika, 155. 
Granthibheda, 159. 
Grihastha, 50. 
Godhaja, 154. 
Gndha-purusha, I20. 
Gulmadeya, 130. 

M 


Haraharaka, 119. 
Haritaka, 104. 
Hastikarraa, 170, 
Hasiipaka, 177. 
Herannako, 216. 
Hiranya, 129. 
Hiranyapraiikara, 198. 


1 


Ikshu, 104. 
Indrako^a, 69. 
Hvara, 53, 72. 


I 


Jada, 65. 

Jamghakarika. 200. 
Jaihgharika, 88, 128. 
Jariighika, 88, 128. 
Janapada, 331 5^> 73 j 92« 
Janapada-sampat, 74. 
Janapadopavada, 157. 
Jamgalivid, 139. 

Jati, 52, 99 - 


K 

Kachagrahani, 137. 
Kadarya, 84. 

Kaivarta, 113. 

Kakani, 108, 213. 
Kalaya, 104. 

Kalpaka, 64. 

Kalpana, 69. 
Kanchuka, 64. 

Kanda, 69. 

Kanina, 154, 

Kama, 74. 

Kantakaiodhana, 157. 
Kail taka ^reni, 74. 
Kanthatratia, 170. 


Kapalika, 70. 

Kapisayana, 119. 

Kara, 94, 105, 128. 

Karanika, 101. 

Karapratikara, in. 

Karmanta, 83, 99 > lo?) MS- 
Karmantika, 86. 

Karmakara, 103. 

Karmara, 103, 200 
Karmarika, 69. 

Ka-rpasa, 102, 105, 137, 120, 
Kars^anayantra, 103. 

Karshapana, 16, 106, 213, ‘ 214 , 

ii5- 

Karsnteyaka, 105. 

Kartantika, 87. 

Karu, 945 ' 57 - 
Karukarma, 50. 

Karu-Silpi, 87, I2i. 

Karvataka, 142. 

Karvatika, 93. 

Kedara, 126, 128, 197, 

Kbani, 93 - 

Kbanyadbyaksha, 107. 
Kbarvatika, 125. 

Kimsuka, 109. 

Kirata, 64, 65. 

Klriptam, 113. 

Kodrava, 103. 

Ko^a, 73. 

KoSa sampat, 75. 

Krimitana, 117, 120. 

Kritaka, 154. 

Kriiya, 13. 

Krityabbicbarasila, 122. 

Ksbara, 94. 

Kshaya, 99. 

Kshauma, 102, 105, 117, 120. 
Ksbetraja, 154. 

Kubja, 65. 

Kuddala, 69. 

Kuhaka, 2ii. 

Kula, 52, 92, 99. 

Kulya, 69 
Kulya-vapa, 145. 

Kuluttha, 104. 

Kumara, 52, 64, 86, 
Kumaramaia, 85. 

Kunkuma, 109. 

Kunta, 170, 

Kupya, 128. 

Kupyadhyaksha. 109. 
Kupyapratikara, 198. 

Karpasa, 170. 
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KuSilava, 65, 87, 140, 200. 
Ku^ilava-karma, 50, 
Kusumbha, 104, 109. 
Kutaka, 103. 
Katatapaksraka, 122. 
Katasakshi, 122. 
Kntasuvarnavyavahari, 122. 
Kuthara, 170. 

Ruiirakshaka, 178. 

Kutsana, 157’ 

KuUaka, 200. 

Kuuani, 138. 

L 

Lakshana, 93, 96, 216. 
Lakshanadhyaksha, 106. 
Lavanabhaga, 107. 
Lavanadhyaksha, 107. 
Lekhaka, 72, 85, 87, 151- 

Lipi, 54. 

Lobhavijaya, 59. 
Lohadhy^sha, io6. 

Lohajala, 170. 

Lobajalika, 170. 
Lohakavacha, 170. 
Lohapatta, 170; 

Lokachara, 51. 

Lubdbaka, 61, iii, 112, 146, 
205. 

M 

Madhu, 1 19. 

Madhyama, 180. 

Magadba, 87 
Mahamatta, 53. 
Mabamatrapasarpa, 120. 
Mabamatriya, 142. 

Mabanasa, 60. 

Mabanasika^ 65. 

Mabapadma, 8. 

Malakara, 60, 65. 

Mapavaka, 87. 

Mandala, 18 1. 

Maniraga, 105. 

Maatbaka. 199. 

Maatrabhnmi, 64, 142. 
Mantri-parisbad, 52, 86. 
Masha, 103, 213, 214. 
Mashaka, 213, 215. 

MasQra, 104. 

Matkuaa. 177. 

Matsya-nyaya, 51. 


Mauhnrtika, 87. 
Maula, 168. 

Medaka, 103, 200. 
Mfidanga, 141, 200. 
Mridvika, 104. 
Mrigaya, 61. 

Mudga, 103. 
Mudgara, 69, 170. 
Mudra, 93, 96, 135. 
Mudtadhyaksha, 112. 
Mukhya, 167. 
Molahara, 84. 
Mulavapa, 95, 197. 
Mashika-kaya, 138. 
Musriiithi, 69. 


N 

Nadipala, 94, 145. 
NagaravyBvabarika, 70. 
Nagarika, 93. 133, 159. 
Naimittika, 87. 
Naishkika, 212. 

Nalika, 55, 135. 

Nartaka, 65. 

Naya, 65. 

Nattbika-dittbij 43. 

199, Naukabbataka, 113. 
Nava, 94. 

Navadhyaksha, 112. 
Nayaka, 86, 167, 169. 
Nibandhaj 101, 128, 129, 
tNlli5reni,ii37. 
Nilakahapapa, 213. 
Nirde^a, 100. 

Nirvartana, 101. 
Niryapa, 63. 

Nisbka, 212. 
Nisbkramya, 117. 
Nisrishti, u8. 

Nivi, 100. 

Nlvlgrabaka, 72. 
Niyapaaka, 113. 

Nyabga, i2o. 

Nyaya, 51. 


P 

Pada, 212,213. 
Padagopa, 174. 
Padapa^ika, 177. 
Padata, 87. 
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Padika, 169. 

Paduka, 65. 

Pakvamariisika, 134- 
Panyadhyaksha, ii 4 j 
P anya^ala, 115- 
Panyasamstha, 94, 115. 

Para^u, 137, 170. 

Paricharaka, 87. 

Paridana, 72. 

Parihara, 72, 100, 129, 130, 181. 
Paribaraka, 198- 
Parihi93ka, 105. 

Parikha, 64, 140. 

Parikshika, 107. 

Parishad) 49. 

Parishad-bala, 79. 

Parishadya, 78. 

Parisnna, i to. 

Parivtajaka, 50. 

Parsva, 105, 132. 

Pasupata, 133. 

Pa^upratikara, 198. 

Pataka, 167. 

Pathaka, 2co. 

Patra, 109. 

Pat tana, 94, 96. 

Pattana, 142. 

Pattan 3 dhyaksba, 113. 
Pamndnuvrittain, 113. 
Paunarbhava, 154, 162. 

PauraiDika, 87. 

Paura-vyavaharika, 86. 
Pautavadhyaksha, 120. 

Peti, 170. 

Piadakara, 104, 132. 

Piijidaraka, ili, 199. 

Pippali, 104. 

Pithika, 60, 

Plavaka, 140, 2Co, 

Pracbara, 99, loi. 

Prade^a, too. 

Pradeshta, 86, 130, 136, 157, 159, 
Pragraha, too. 

Ptajfiapana, 72. 

Prakara, 64, 69, 71, 140. 

Prakraya, 106. 107. 
Prakshepavriddhi, 156. 

Prapa, 197, 200. 

Prasa, 170. 

Prasadbaka, 64. 

Pra^asta, 72, 86, 167. 
Prasava-naimittikam, n6. 
Pratikara, 129. 


Pratilekba, 72. 

Pratiloroa, 154. 
Prattrodhaka, 22, 156, 168. 
Pratisvika, 129. 

Prativadi, 151. 

Pravshapa, 63, 200. 
Pravahapika, 70. 

PraveSya, it 7. 

Pravrittika, 72. 

Piayama, 99. 

Preksba, 135, 155. 
Priyangu, 103. 

PuHnda, 93. 

Puramukhya, 135. 

Purapa, 107. 

Paribinaka, 132. 
Paurusheya, 74. 

Putraghni, iii. 
Putrikaputta, 154. 


R 

Rajaka, 60, 65. 

Rajadhiraja, i. 

Rajasoya, I. 

Rajaparigraha, 88. 

Rajju, 95, 127. 

Rajjubbaiida, 109. 

Rajjuvaitaka, 200. 

Rajaka, 53, 86. 

Rajopajlvi, 100. 

Raksha, 140. 

Raksbl, 135. 

Rankava, I20. 

Rasa, 95. 

Rasada, I2i, 122. 

Rasapaka, 105. 

Rashtra, 33, 93. 

Rashtramukbya, 53, 84. 

Rasbtra- pala, 53, 86. 

Rashtrlya, 42, 53. 

Ra^migrahaka, 113. 

Ratbika, 86. 

Rathya, 147. 

Rochani, 138- 
Rudradamaka, 214. 

Rapa, 108, 214. 

Rapadai^ka, 85, 105, 214, 216. 
Rapika, 107, 108. 

Rapya, 214. 

Rapyarappa, ip6, ^14. 
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S 

Sahara, 93. 

Sahodha, 154. 

^ailakhanaka, 87. 

Sakyabhikshu, 133. 

Sakti, 170. 

Sala, 176. 

Sali, 103. 

Samaharta, 86, 93. 

Samaja, 62, 63. * 

Samaya, 155, 200. 

Sambboya, 200. 

Samgba, 23, 43. 

Samkhya, 54. 

Samrat, i- 

Samstha, 51, 96, 121, 149. 
Samstbadhyaksha, 115. 
Samudra'Samyaaa. ti2. 
Samvahaka, 65, 200. 

Samvabana, 141. 

Sana, 213. 

Sangiahana, 93, 124. 

Sankitaka. 158. 

Sannidhata, 86. 

Sarathika, 158. 

Sarshapa, 104. 

Sarcbativahyam, 112. 
Sarvabhauma, 1. 

Sarvarata, i. 

Sarvatraga, 72. 

Sasaka, 113. 

^astrajiva, 9. 
^astrakarapariksha, 18. 
Satagbni, 69. 

Satamana, 212. 

Sati, 163. 

Satri, 121. 

Sattra, 197, 200. 

Saubbika, 140, 200. 

Sauodika, J2i, 134, 21 1. 
Sauvarpika, 108. 

Senabhakta, 104, 132. 

Senapati, 169. 

Setu, 93, 127, 129. 

Setubandha, 197. 

Shadbhaga, 104. 

Shapda, 95, 104, 127, 128, 197. 
Skanda, 31. 

Sibika, 60, 

Sila, 49. 

Silajatu, 106. 

Silpa, 94. 

Silpa^ala, 135. 


^ilpavan, 87. 

Simasvami, 158. 

^irastrana, 170. 

Sisa, 106. 

Sita, 94, 127. 

SiiHdhyaksha, 102. 

^ivaka, 76. 

Soapaka, 60, 64. 

Snayu, 109. 

Sneha, 167. 

Srcni, 43, 52, 168. 

^renimukbya, 86. 
Srotoyantrapravartima, 145. 

^[otri, 156. 

3ruti, 49. 

^rutopavada, 157. 

Stadia, 89 
Sthana, ij6. 

Sthanika, 88, 93, 128, 133, 144, 
159, 200. 

Sthaniya, 93, 125, 133, 142, 150. 
Sthapati. 167. 

Stholavalkajam, 117. 
Strl-adbyaksha-mabamatTa, 82. 
Snda, 65. 

Snkshmavalkaja, 117. 

^ulba*$astra, 105. 

$ulka, 93. 

Sulkadhyaksba, 115. 

^u!ka$ala 1 15. 

^ulka-vyavahara, 117. 

Sana, 93. 

Saoadhyaksba, no. 

^nnyapala, 53. 

Sura, 93. 

Suradbyaksha, 118. 

Snrpa, 137. 

Sata, 87. 

Satra, 94. 

Satiadbyaksba. I20. 

Satrakapfaka, 170, 171. 

SO(ra-$ala, 120. 

Suvarpa, 107, 212, 213. 
Suvarpadby^sba, 108. 

Svadbyaya, 50. 

^vagapa, 112, 146, 199. 

Svaiat, i. 

Svayamvara 14, 164. 

T 

Tadattika, 84. 

Talapacbara, 70. 

TSmraiQpa, 106, 214. 
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Tara, 94, 145. 
Taradeya, 1 15. 
Tikshna, 106, I2r. 
Trapu, 106. 
TririiSatiRa, 213. 
TriSala, 170, 

Tula, 120, 13 1. 
Tmya, 135, 167. 
Tnryakara, 87. 


U 

Udakabhaga, 13:, 

Udanjara, 138. 

Udapana, 137. 

Udasina, 180. 

Uda^vit, 1 1 2. 

Uha, 54. 

Upadagrahaka, 122. 

Upadbi, ijo. 

Upahvara, 150. 

Upaaidhi, 156, 

Upanipata, 138. 

Uparaja, 53, 61. 

Upasthana, 55, 56, 58, 64, loo, 
142. 

Upavada, 157, 

Upavasa, 155, 

Uina, 1 1 2, 120, 

Ushnishi, 64. 

Utpatha, 147. 

Utpathika, 134. 

Utsa, 1 12. 

Utsanga, 105, 132. 

Utsava, 63, 1 19, 

Utsechaka, 113. 

V 

Vadaka, 65. 

Vada, 18, 

Vadi, 151. 

Vagjivana, 65, 140, 157, 200. 
Vagurika, 93, 201. 

Vahana, 63, 65. 

Vahina, m. 

Vahya, 117. 

Vaidharana, 108. 

Vairajya, 21. 

Vai§ika, 141. 

Vaivahlka, 116. 

Vajapeya, 1. 

Valka, 120. 


Valkalavarga, 109. 

VaJJiphala, 104. 

Vallivarga, 109. 

Vamana, 65. 

Vana, 93. 

Vanapala, 109. 

Vapaprastha, 50. 

Vanik, 94. 

Vanikpatha, 93. 

Vapra, 140. 

VaratrS, 120. 

Vardbaki, 86, 167. 

Varga, 52. 

Varma, 120. 

Varna^ramadharma, 9, 49. 

Vana, 43, 50, 54. 

Vartani, 95, 112, 115, n8, 130, 
205. 

Vastavya, 119. 

Vastu, 129, 197. 

Vastuka, 94, 137. 

Vata, 95. >04. >29. >97* 

Vcpu, 141, 200. 

Vepuvarga, 109. 

VetVi, 153. 

Vetana, 100. 

Vidala, no. 

Vidbapachaka, 178. 

Vibarapaksbl, 1 10. 

Viharayatra, 60. 

Vikka, 177. 

Vim^atika, 213. 

Vina, 14 1, 200. 
Vipapimacgadbyaksha, 115. 
Viparyasana, 85. 

Virat, >• 

Visbavarga, 109. 

Vishti, 87, 99, 104, 108, 128, 166, 
167. 

Visbtipratikara, 198. 

Vitbi, 204. 

Vi'vada, 79. 

Vivita, 95, 127, 129, 198. 
Vivitadbyaksha, 112. 

Vraja, 93. >26. > 57 - 
Vribi, 103. 

Vriksbamannajfia, 109. 

Vrisha, ni. 

Vyishala, 10, ii, 12. 
Vyittyupavada, 157. 

Vyajana, 60, 65. 

Vyaji, 99, >07, io8, 1 15, 204. 
Vyasana, 61. 

Vyavahara, 51, 99, 10 1, 149- 
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Vyaya, 99, 
Vyayama, 61. 
Vynha, 167. 


Y 


Yana, 63, 65. 
Yantra, 69. 


Yantra-torapa, 71. 
Yatra, 63, 119, 
Yarva, 104. 
Yavasika, 178. 
Yoga, 99. 
Yoniposhaka, 86. 
Yukiarohaka, 87. 
Yuvaraja, 53. 
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